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de - ; 2 0 it re, ite in Aut ds, 


15 that Nature, the kind Parent 
tantimes," fraduced by impi- 


* 


Tan ; 


ſeveral Things, either tod ſcantily, or without 


* ous Charge is more unjuſt, than that of her 
ws br laid every one under a Neceſſity of daily 

5 for maintaining and Jupporting the 
Lie that would otherwiſe be. deſtroyed : För 
were Mankind diſengaged from that Taſk, they 
 epould acknowledge no Law. at all, and the 


. Earth we live upon would have a quite differ- | 


ent Aſpelt from what it has now: Hence Per- 
ſius very ingerioufl, ly makes the Belly, and nat 
"the artificial Hand, to be the Maſter and 1 * 
ventor of. Aris. . 
Heis expedivit Phittgod ſunm Cha + | 
icaſque docuit verba noftra'conari? 
 Magitter Artis, Ingeniique largitor 


So that we may juſtly aſſert, that this 


K ty which. inſpires the Very irrational N 
with Tugenuity, ts the Seurce of all Arts, cube- 


ther Mechanic or L 7at e e are 
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..and mentioned in common Cunver ſa- 


"ous Men . as Foo 14 Provided for Mankind in | 
Fe ufficient Decency. And no Part of this calum- 


Venter. — - — -— Jn Prolog Þ 
. eceſ- 
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We oF 
1 eee to Mankind, though this 


Good, like all other human Things, is not with- 
„ (0 a TinBure F Evil. For we! muſt own 
that ſome Arts. e 7 Aiiſcbigf 2 
tht reſpettive Artiſans, and that" the ame 
mem by which they ſupport" Life, and main- 
. Fain their Families, are oftentimes the Cauſe of 
grievous Diftempers, which hurry them out of 
- -#he World. Now, having obſerved this. fre. 
|. quently in the Courſe of my-Prattice, I bent all 
Thong bit upon writing a Treatiſe of the Di 
” , eaſes of Tradeſmen or Artificers : af 3 as 
the Cultivation of , mechanic Arts it 8 
"eb out, that if any new Invention is diſcover- 
ed by an Artiſt; it appears at firft with ſome 
. Jarperfe@ion and Roughneſs, and is afterwards 
4 TC 4% Perfection by the Diligence and In- 
6 3 . * . duſtry of others; ſo in the Republic of Let- 
* 1 bers, the ſame laconvenienc is the uſual Re- 
BY wan of new Attempts. And that this Trea- 
= 495 of _mine-will undergo the like Fate, I bave 
ſeveral Reaſons to believe ; particularly, be- 
 -Fauſe it bas femething in it that is new. For 
I do not know, that any Auther has yet ap- 
We in this Field, ech may afford no con- 
tempiibie Crop of Contemplations relating to 
- the Subtilty and Efficacy of Effluviums. So, 
I freely confeſs that what I now publiſh. is but 
an imperfett Performance, or rather an Incite- 
ment 10 athers to lend their helping Hands, till 
as intit and compleat Treatiſe is obtained, that 
2 de erve well of the Commonwealth of Phy-. 
er. N is certain we owe 'this Piece * Service 
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the noble of all . mY 
calls it, which ve Relief 10 the oO). 1 3 


T 
F ue confider what a vi | Difetence 1 1 
is between the Europe 


World, we camot but be. ſenſible, that Nat. 


chanic Arts have contributed” very much to 
wards the civilizing of Mankind.” And ac- 


cordingly we Ind it recorded in various Monu- 
ments of Antiquity, that the Founders of great 
Cities and Kingdoms took a particular 7 of 


| Werkmen and Tradeſmen. For they inſtituted 


Colleges and Societies of Artificers * Plutarch 


informs us, that Numa Pompilius ] ] g 
admired and valued for dividing Artiſts artord- 


WM 10 their 'reſpettroe Trades; So "that the 
 Muficians, for inſtauce, were in one Claſs" or 
Company, the Goldſmiths in another ;. and fo 
the Architetts, Dyers, Shoemak*rs, Blatk 


 ſmiths, and others. . Mie read likewiſe 1 in Livy, | 5 


that in the Conſulſhip of Appius Claudius and 
P. Servilius, - ey eue College 
Pany of Merchants, under be Titis of Mer- 
cCuriales, / called, becauſe they worſhipped | 
Mercury as tbe. Prifident of "Merchandiſe. 
And. Plato in his Boot de legibus, ſays, 
Tradeſmen are conſecrated to Vu — and Mi- 
Urne * INOS me work Bard. 3 


weak * 
4 de 


4 Hippocrates 


or the other barharous. Nations of the now . 


or Com- 


 oubat Rights mw Pele 4 Cone 
e . &. or #9 as ah 97 8 170 = 
* the Tradeſoen: 5 
er 0 the Citizens of 1 me. Fe s ind 


3 mentioned in the 245. and the 
\ Codes . And in Caius: J. C. in I. 1. ff. . 
© enjuſcunque. univerſitatis nomine wel, ntra 
ceaumegetur, Me have 4 Deſcriptiau ee 
Societies of Tradeſmen, together . with tb. ir 
Taus and Priviteges, inſemuch. that they Tr | 
| allamed ia tramſats their own Affairs like a Re. 
—__ to-receive Legacies, aud to make By-laws 
#9 themſelves, provided they did not hinder the 
Public, Laws, jag Dole bas it, in l. cum Se- 
Hatus ff. de rebus dubiis. Suetonius rites 
at the Emperor Veſpaſian was 2.great Iu- 
Jo0urager not 12 — of liheral, but even of illi- 
MN and mechanic Arts,: and atways gave the © 
-meaner fort of Horkmen the Opportunity of 
"heing conftantly imployed, and of earning Me- 
4 in ſo mucb that when a certain Architect 
ſaulied that be could with ſmall.C! arge add a 
dat Pole of Building to the Capitol, be made 
bl  Anfever hennonidrather | go nj mp, Ding 274 
1 mana lac poor People | 
mu Vince both, ee, 4 the Age we 
75 nov le in, faew, Laws, in all well-governed 
ities, calculated. fo ar the good Order and Re- 
pufation Wu Tradeſmen; it is  but.. reaſonable 
a Me tans e e rol 
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7 7 ina Particuls 7 
NP or 1 the ah wh G Lee that 1 
1 Za Mw 6 7 rades Without iuring "their $779] 
He ar uy. green Share, 1 have done what 
Tust at to #4 aud thought it ng. Indecency 
Toſtep ſometimesints the meaner Sort of. Merk- 


. houſes, and vier the Secrets of Mechanic Aris ; 3 5 


eſpecialij naw. that almoſt all Phyjic is -redu 
10 Mechanifm, and the: e Shia faund of 7. 
thing ſo mueb as the Automaton, : or Mac bine - 3 
ef the Bach. In i be mean time; 1 hope all 
candid Phyſicians ul excuſe my. Imperfettions, 
anſideration, that N. 22 155 not 
and pruttiſed in one City or Countay, 
ne OE different Trades. according- ta the Va- 
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imo. 4 8 5 5 Ehquiring, into. the Ur- 


cumſtances F the Patient, nor to fland, as it 


were, in a tranſient Poſture, to preſcribe where 


. Lile Y Man 7 is concerned: 3 but 40 At down 


1 8 W bet'rhe' Plat — my, 
E::.- 1 n upon ſuch BDines, 
as, both the Precepts „ and the Offic 
"of Humanity require us to know, The Divine 
EP . Hippocrates informs us, that when @ Phyſici- 
dean Viſits @ Patient, be ought to inquire into 


many things, by putting Weſtions to the Pati- 


$ . rhe By flanders. When you come to 


ick Perſon, Joys be, you muſt aſk what 
== B eiiTl what was the Cauſe | 


1 145 "which I would preſumes addone Interrog 
tdi more; namely, what Trade he is of. For 
= *rhough this Quiſtion may be referred to 4 


ne Cauſes, yet I reckon it very convenient, 
and abſolutely neceſſary; wwhen we have to do 
— "with ub ar ordinary Patients: But T find it 
* Very ſeldom minded in the common Courſe of 


: * * Prasiies, or * if the Phyſician knows it without 
— ing be takes but | little notice of it: "Though 


ile ſame Time a juſt Regard io that, would | 


4 5 "7, bt of great Service in facilitating the Cure. So, 


A 7 IT ehaofe to publiſh this Treatiſe of mint for the 
— . Food of the. Republic, or at leaſt for the benefit 
; 4 «* "of Tradeſmen : And: though it is not very art- 
. 3 ly 3 4 Lene * K —_ vouchſafe it 
Da veniam Script 
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art, wherem the Diſeaſes 
which affect Arti jficers peculiarly, in con- 


ſequence of their Trades and Employments, 


ts of ſo much Moment, as to merit emi- 


nent the Confideration of thoſe Pbyſicians, 
 _ _noboſe Duty it is to conſult the Health of 


bl jo many” thouſand Fs as inhabit 
© this vaſt City. 


Bernardini Ramazini, | Author of 
this Treatiſe, was born in the Month. of 


November 1633, at, Carpi, 4 ſmall 


Town about ten Miles diſtant from Mo- 


dena; and as bis Parents, no doubt, ob- 


firvd the happy Dawnings of future 


Greatneſs in the Genius of their young 
Jon, 7 enter d bim, for the ſake of 
data Learning, in the College of Je 
- filts, where the ſurpriſing Progreſs be 

mud, render d bim the Darling of bis 


558 Mafeers, and the Admiration o Þis el- 
. ow Scholars. __ / 7 


Having fiſt bis Claſſical Studie, 


| 45 about 2 19th Near of his Age, went 


9 


10 Parma, where for three Years be ap- 
Pied bimſelf with fo much Care and In- 

_  duftry to the various Branches of Phils 
1 Foy, by, that be there acquir d no leſs Glory 
"ang H onour than be bad done in the 72 


Mer 


7 3 
——. 5 
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Dr. 95 nxs's Preface, 1 


mer Seminary... - After: this, being in a 
kind of He efitation whether be 2 ap- 
ply to Law ur Medicine, le at laſt re 
folo'd entirely\ to follow the latter, of 
"which be became ſo. much Maſter, that in 
three Years he was, by the Univerſity of 
Parma,  honour'd with bis Diploma; as 
Mater of Arts, and. Door gf Meai- | 
cine. | 
1 e 33 e that 
Theory without Practice could. never con- 
 flirute a genuine Phyjician, went to Rome, 
_ <obere, with univerſal Applauſe, be ſtu- 
died the Practice of 22 under An- 
tonius Moria 3 10% finding bim 
an ingenious and ſrilful Phyſician, iy bis 
Influence ſettled bim in an adjacent Town. 

2 12 fading bis Health, 29 bis Youth : 
vas generally bad, impair'd during bis 
Stay in his new Refidence, he thought a 

Change of Air expedient, and. for that 

| Reaſon return d to Carpi, bis native Cli- 

mate, where he gradually recover d, mar- 
ried a Woman of conſiderable Note, and | 

 foow. obtain'd both the Intimacy and Efleem | 

of all the Men of Learning and Diſtinc- 

lion in ble N ne em at whoſe De- 
ix Mit! lire 


6 


oft Difinflion, and" pub, 


e brighteſt Geniuſes fe 
— with the keeneft Oppoſition, "ſoa fal 
Principle of Emulation, or rather a for- 
Aid and brutal Malice, prompted the Phy- 
I cians and Profeſſors of Modena to do all 
They could to dhſeredit a Man ubom they 
look'd upon as fo formidable a Rival. f 
he Merit of Ramazini ſoon PR 
- over" the Malice of bis memes; ' 
1682 be wt created Profeſſur of the 
- Theory ef Medicine in the Univerſity of 
Modena, where he diſcbarg d that Office 
n angular 1 for about twenty 
© Years, was employ'd by Perſons" of * "the 
veral 


" excellent” Works of a Medicinal, Philojo 
Pbital and Poetical Nature, About this 


Nume be was created Member of the Acad. 


Nat. Curioſ. by the learned Schrækius its 
© Preſident, who dignified him \wwith the 
1 Name , Hippperates che third, and en- 
treated a' perpetual and uninterrupted 
" Correſpondence awith lim. But Merit 
and Fortune had not as yet conferr'd all 
© the Honours and L Dienitjes' they intended 
5 * the ons Ramazini; for "ie 
| N 4 


b aſts of 7. 
| ready for the Preſs,” he received an Iv 
ration from the Senate of Venice, to ar- 
2 — — . es. 
in the Univerſity 255 Padua. This Cir- 
—— gave an 4 * 


Prafe fore and Inhabs 


who now look'd upon Ramazini as an Or- 
nament to their Univerſity, 22 and a common 
Bl:ſſing to their City © But notwirhfland- 
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all ] the Entreaties they uſed in order to fe- 
cure him to themſelves, be bad ftill a 
laudable Ambition reigning in bis Mind, 
and thought it an Honour. to finiſh" bis 
Days a Member of an Univerſity ſo celv- 
brated as that of Padua, and accordingly 
accepted of the Chair, immediately after 
which be * thes Treatiſe on tbe 
Diſeg Tr » and tho we fre- 
d od che rt Arete 1 
the genuine Merit of ſome Works, t 
bas done ſufficient” Fuſtice to this, ' force * 
| has been tranſlated into the reſpective 
Languages of all the various Nations of 
Rs _ hats _ Wn _ at 
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ing all "the Motives they fuggy/ted, and 


xiv Dr. Jamzs's Preface. 
any Price, and juſtly become what ue 
commonly call a ſtandard Book. 
Ramazini, when enter d on the 
_ Diſcharge of his Office at Padua, vas no 
Teſs an Ornament to it than the celebrated | 
Sancorius, who had formerly executed it; | 
for never did Students of all Nations jo || 
attentively liſten to the Dictates of a Ma- 
ter; and never did a Maſter take jo | 
much Pleaſure, or uſe ſo much Pains, in 
forming the Minds of Students, and re- | 
pleniſhing them with the moſt reaſonable || 
and ſalutafy Maxims of Practice. In a 
Word, his fingular Learning, the Sweet- 
neſs of his Temper, the Candour of bis 
Judgment, the Uprightneſs of his Inten- 
tions, the Honeſty of his Morals, the 
Induſtry with which be diſcharg'd bis va- 
riaus Offices, and the Succeſs of his Prac- 
tice render d him ſo conſpicuous, that be 
was created honorary Fellow of almoſt all 
the Academies and Univerſities of Europe, 
and courted by all his learned Contempora- 
ries, inſomuch that it was thought a ſingular | 
Honour to be one of Ramazini's Correſ- 


pondents, But as buman Bleſſmg's farts 


Intended to be perpetual, this Bene faclor 
Mankind began at laſt to feel the natu- 


rat 
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ral Effetts of Age, and ſtrong Applica- 


ky 


ſeiz'd with a violent Palpitation of the 
Heart, and a Diſorder of the Eyes, 
which terminated in perfect Blindneſs. 
Theſe Misfortunes he bore with a Philoſo= 
 phical Patience, or rather a truly Chri- 
ftian Fortitude, till the” Month of No- 
vember 1714, hen putting on bis Gown, 
in order to attend his Students, he was 
feiz'd with a violent Apoplexy, which 
in twelve Hours Time, put an End to his 
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uſed in order to preſerve it. 
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tion of Mind; for be was frequently 


Life, notwithſtanding all the Methods 
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DISSERTATION 
DISEASES. 


Which ariſe from particular 


Climates, Situations, and Methods of 
Living, uſually called "2 


2 ndemial Diftempers. 


HE Word Endemial is 4 from? Ev, 
In, and Ain, the People, and is an 
Epithet of thoſe Diſeaſes which are pe- 
con to the Inhabitants of certain Na- 

tions, or Countries. With theſe Diſ- 

eaſes and their reſpective Natures the Phyſicians ought 
to be well ws. e for, according to Hippocrates, 
in the Beginning of his Book, de dere, Locis, & Aquis, 

„The Man, who intends to practiſe Phyſic in 

« ſuch a Manner as not to be a Reproach to his 

« Profeſſion, muſt have a due Regard to the vari- 

de ous Seaſons of the Year, their different Influen- 

ces, and the ſeveral Diſeaſes they are capable of 

« producing. He muſt, alſo, be well acquainted 

„ with the State of the Winds peculiar to each 

6: Country, and the Qualities of the Waters its 

5 Inhabitants drink. He muſt carefully advert to 

the Situations of Towns, and the peculiar Na- 
ture * the Country in which thay lie, accu- 

B "00 w__ 


2 of B Endemil Diſtempers. 


<c rately confidering, for Inſtance, whether it is 
« flat and. hot, or mountainous and cold. He 
« muſt, alſo, reflect with what Diet and Regi- 
« men its Inhabitants are principally delighted; 
e whether, for Inſtance, they are addicted to 
c Drinking, Gluttony, and Idleneſs; or habituated 


« to various Exerciſes, accuſtomed to Labour, 
« and fonder of Eating than of Drinking. Each | 
« of theſe Circumſtances to be accurately inve- 
© ſtigated and diſcovered; ſince, by a — of 


4“ theſe, the Man, who is even a Stranger to a Ci- 
ty or Country, may become acquainted with 


its particular Nature, and fo effectually diſcover 
<« the ſeveral Diſeaſes to which its Inhabitants are | 
c ſubject, that he muſt be far more capable of | 
ce preſcribing for them, than the Man who does 


«© not ſufficiently advert to theſe Circumſtances.” 
The Diſeaſes, by which the far greater Part 
of Mankind are cut off, are either Epidemical, or 
ſuch as, ariſing from a bad Conſtitution of the Air, 
and the Viciſſitudes of the Weather, rage and 


exert their Fury at particular Seaſons; or Ende- 
mial, and familiar to certain Nations and Coun- 
tries, in Conſequence of the Diet and Regimen of 
the Inhabitants, the Air they breathe, *by Exhala- | 


tions with which the Atmoſphere is impregnated, 


the Water, the Wine, and the Malt- liquors they | 
drink. Theſe two Species of Diſeaſes agree in this, | 
that both ſeize a conſiderable Number at one and | 
the ſame Time: But they differ in this, that the i 
| Epidemical, ariſing from the Viciffitudes of the 
Weather, the Influence of the Winds, and the | 
Influx of the Stars, laſt only for a certain limited 
Time; whereas thoſe of the endemial Kind, draw- | 
ing their Origin from a fixed and ſtated Cauſe eſ- 


ſential to the Country, remain without Change or 
Variation for many Years. In treating of this laſt 
Wy Clal; 
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¶ Endemial Diſtempers 3 
Claſs of Diſeaſes we ſhall not only conſider ſuch as 
are peculiar to Eurape, but, alſo, thoſe which are 
familiar to the other Parts of the World. ö 

To begin, therefore, with Europe, that ſtru- 
mous Swelling of the Neck, peculiar to the Inhabi- 
tants of ſome of its high and mountainous Parts, 
is not, as is commonly believed, produced by the 
Snow-waters, which are alſo found in other Parts, 
but rather by drinking ſuch Waters, as, paſſing through 
calcarious Mountains, are coarſe, heavy, and rich- 
u impregnated with a calcarious Earth; for which 
KReaſon drinking the Waters of certain Springs pro- 
duces a ſtrumous Swelling of the Neck. The 

wiſs, the Griſens, and the Inhabitants of al- 
I ſerland, are highly ſubject to this Diſorder. Thus 

Munſter, in the third Bodk of his Coſinographia, 
informs us, * That the Inhabitants of Sw:tzerland 
« and //alliferland are ſo. afflicted with ſtrumous 
„ Swellings, that the Weight of the Sirume 
«© proves a Hindrance to their Speech; and that 
« ſuch Women as give ſuck are ſometimes 
«© obliged to throw them over their Shoulders, like 
« Bags, that they may not prevent the Sucking of 
&« the Infant.“ _ oh | 

This Account is confirmed by Vagnerus, in his 

| Hift. Nat. Heluet. In ſome particular Parts of the 
Gri/ons Country, there are Waters of ſuch a pecu- 
liar and unhappy Quality, as to produce large ſtru- 
mous Tumours of the Neck, whether they are 
drank, or only uſed for boiling and preparing Ali- 
ments. Nor is this Misfortune peculiar to the Na- 
ties of theſe Places; for Foreigners, who reſide 
in them for ſome Vears, and uſe the Waters, though 
at their Arrival! their Necks were very ſlender, 
| have them rendered as large as that of a Bull, 
with Dew-laps hanging down from them. By theſe 
Tumours the Aſpect of the Patient is rendered ſo 
Rs B 2 = unfeemly, 


4 Of Endemial Diſtempers. 
unſeemly, and his Speech ſo vitiated, that he fre- 
quently excites Laughter in thoſe who ſee the for- 
mer, or hear the latter: But the lower and more 
abject of the Inhabitants, glorying in this Defor- 
mity, by way of Contempt, call thoſe who have 
the good Fortune to eſcape it Gooſe-necks. In the 
Village of Flach, in the Canton of Surich, there 
is a Spring, the Waters of which, when drank, ge- 
nerally produce theſe ſtrumous Tumours of the 
Neck; for which Reaſon it is, by the Inhabitants, 
called the frumous Fountain. Not only thoſe wy E | 
-live near the Alps and Pyrenæan Mountains are ſub- | 
ject to this Diſorder, but alſo, according to Orte- | 
lius, the Inhabitants of ſome other Countries, where | 
the Misſortune at preſent almoſt ceaſes to be ende- 
mial, becauſe the Natives, conſcious of the Ef- 
FeQts of particular Springs, abſtain from them. In 
ſome Towns on the Black Foreſt, near which there 
are metallic Mines, ſuch as Mildemann and Ardrea- 
berg, almoſt all the Women are afflicted with ſtru- 
mous Swellings of che Throat, becauſe they uſe 
coarſe metallic Waters, impregnated with the Par- 
ticles of the Stones through which they paſs. In 
the Town of Conſtadt, in Tranſylvania, ſtrumous 
Swellings -are very frequent, in conſequence of 
drihking the Waters. In high and mountainous 
Countries the cold and penetrating Air contributes 
not a little to the Production of this Diſorder, be- 
cauſe, by inſpiſſating the. Juices in the ſubcutaneous 
| Glands, near the Aſpera Arteria, it obſtructs their 
free and eaſy Circulation. Hence the {mall DuCts, 
Veſſels, and Pores, being ſtuffed with a viſcid 
Humour, produce a preternatural Largeneſs and 
Tumour of the Throat, Women are more ſubject 
to ſtrumous Swellings than Men, becauſe uſually 
the Veſſels and Fibres about their Breaſts and 
Necks are conſiderably diſtended, eſpecially during 


Preg- 
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Pregnancy and Labour. This Circumftance is in 
ſome meaſure obſerved immediately after Concep- 
tion, ſince at this Time the Veſſels about the Neck 
become conſiderably larger than they were before. 
Hence the Ancients, in order to diſcover the Vir- 
ginity of a young Bride, uſed to meaſure her Neck 
before ſhe admitted of the firſt Embraces of her 
Huſhand. Thus Catullus, in the Marriage of 
Peleus, tells us, , IM 


Non illam N. trix orienti Lute reviſens | 
Heſterno Collum potuit circumdare Filo. 


AHydrocele and Sarcocele are very commonly in- 
cident to the Inhabitants of Languedoc and Provence; 
theſe Tumours are produced when the Blood, re- 
tarning ſlowly through the ſpermatic Veins, ſtag- 
nates in them; hence the Serum is either ſeparated: 
from the Blvod, and a Defluxion in the Scrotum 
and Membranes of the Teſtes produced, or a ficſhy 
and fungous Excreſcence is formed by the viſcid Se- 
rum; for which Reaſon this Diſorder ſometimes 
happens to old Men, to ſuch as are of a melancho- 
lie Habit, or accuſtomed to a ſedentary Life * The 
immoderate Uſe of Cheſnuts, large Quantities of 
which are produced in Languedoc and Provence, 
ſeems to be the Cauſe, why their Inhabitants are, in 
a peculiar Manner, ſubject to theſe Diſorders ; for, 
by the frequent Uſe of theſe, the Lymph and Blood 
are ſo inſpiſſated, as to paſs ſlowly through the 
ſmall ſpermatic Veins, the Situation and Direction 
of which are perpendicular. The Inhabitants of 


France in general are alſo highly ſubje& to Fevers, . 


not only of the intermittent, but alſo of the conti- 
nual, malignant, putrid, flow, and hectic Kinds, 
which frequently prove fatal to them. The Cir- 
cumſtances, principally contributing to the Produc- 
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tion of thefe Diſeaſes, are their moiſt Aliments, 


their liberal cating of ſtrong Soups, and autumnal 
Fruits; their uſing Food without Salt, their drink» 


3 ing Water copiouſly, and but little Wine. By 


ſuch a Regimen the Blood is highly attenuated, and 
a large Collection of Serum accumulated ; which, 
if not duly purged aff, eſpecially in ſpongious Bo- 
dies, deprived of a proper Strength of the Fibres, 
and expoſed to ſoutherly Winds, ſtagnates in the if 
Veſſels, and diſpoſes to Fevers, Ulcers, and Pu- 
tiefactions. Beſides, not only the Children, but 
alſo the Adults of this Nation, are much afflicted 
with Worms of an uncomman Size, which Mi- 
fortune is produced by their moiſt Food, their libe- 
ral Uſe of nutritive Aliments, and their drinking 
large Quantities of Water. | = 
A large and numerous Train of Diſorders are 


 cndemial: to England, and principally ſeize the Pa- 


tients in the Autumn. The Inhabitants of London, 
the Metropolis of this Nation, are highly ſubject 
to Stuffings of the Head, Hoarſeneſs, Coughs, 


malignant Dyſenteries, Fevers, the Small- pox, and 


the Fluor Albus in the tender Sex. A cloudy At- 
moſphere, richly impregnated with the moiſt Va- 
pours of the Sea, contributes not a little to the Ge- 
neration of theſe Diſorders. But no Diſeaſe is 
more fatal to them than a Conſumption of the 
Lungs, and unſcemly Defedation and Corruption 
of the whole Body; for by this Diſorder a great 


Number of the Eng/;/þ are cut off. Under this | 


Misfortune the Patient's Strength becomes languid, 
his Reſpiration difficult, his Cough continual, and 


his Lungs, upon opening his Body after Death, are 
found full of ſcirrhous Tubercles. This Diſorder 
is, in a great meaſure, produced by an Air that is 


thick and | impregnated with the Smoak f faſſile 
Coals, which, being received by the Mouth, ſo 
11511 1 corrigates 
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corrigates and conſtrits the pulmonary Veſicles, 
W that a large Quantity of viſcid Blood is eaſily re- 
W tained in them . / 
= This Diſeaſe, as alſo Inflammations of the Lungs, 
are more incident to the Nobility and People of Di- 
ſtinction and Opulence, than to the meaner Sort; 
becauſe the former indulge themſelves in Delicacy, 
Idleneſs, and Luxury, eat the moſt rich and luſci- 
ous Fleſhes, and drink. large Quantities of gene- 
rous Wines; by which Means Nature, eſpecially 
in weak and ſpongious Habits, is rendered incapable 
of managing the too large Quantity of Blood, and 
carrying on the Secretions which ought to be made 
from it. In Conſequence of this a large Quantity 


1 of viſcid Blood is collected, and ſtagnates in the 


Lungs, which are of a ſoft and vaſcular Texture; 
a Circumſtance which gives Riſe to the above-men- 
tioned Diſorders; for a Phthiſis, and moſt of the 
other Diſorders to which the Engliſb are ſubject, 
proceed from Repletion, becauſe the Inhabitants 
of * Nation generally neglect Veneſection too 
mu cg. I 1 | 
| Beſides the pulmonary Conſumption, the Rick- 
ets is endemual to the Engliſh, eſpecially in the 
Weſtern Parts. This Diſorder ſeizes Children, and 
diſcovers itſelf by rendering their Heads preternatu- 
rally large, their Fleſh lax and ſpongious, their 
Abdomens turgid, their Eyes prominent, their 
Bodies weak and crooked. This Diſorder princi- 
pally ariſes from a weak and flaccid State of the 
Nerves and Membranes, a Defe& of Spirits, and 
an unequal Diftribution of. the nutfitious Juices. 
_ Hence it is called Rachitis, becauſe its chief Seat is 
tought to be fixed in the Spine of the Back. 


„ K 
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As for the Diſeaſes peculiar and endemic! to the 
ſeveral Parts of Italy. At Naples, beſides the Ve- 
nereal Diſorder, which is not accounted a Diſeaſe, 
except when it diſcovers itſelf by Gummata, the 
endemial Diſeaſes are red Spots on the Skin, ſome- 
times difappearing, and then breaking out afreſh. 
Any other Species of Scurvy is unknown in /taly, 
becauſe this Diſorder is the Progeny of an impure 
ard ſaline Lymph. Bartholine, in Cent. 5. Ep. 19. 
aſeribes — Spots to their Houſes and Aliments. 
The former of theſe are lofty and dark, and the 
latter conſiſt of Beef, Pork, and Cabbage, which 
the Inhabitants feed on in large Quantities. 

Ihe Venetians are ſubject to the Hemorrhoids nd 
their ſeveral Conſequences, ſuch as painful, blind 
Hemorrhoids, Varices, and Fici, for which Reaſon 
T eeches are ſo much uſed by them, that they fre- 
guently contract Fiſtulas. of the Anus. The Cauſe 
of theſe Diſorders is juſtly aſcribed to the liberal 
Uſe of Italian Wine. And in general, we may 
ebſerve, that the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries in 
which Wines, eſpecially of the ſweet Kind, are 
ſpontaneouſly produced, are more ſubject to the 
bleeding Hemorrhoids, than thoſe who live in barren 
Climites, in which only Water and Malt-liquors 
are drank; for Wines of this Kind generate Hows 
Quantities of Blood, and eaſily throw it into Or- 
gaſms, or preternatural Commotions. Hence, in 
conſequence of the Diſteution of the Veſſels, the 
Blood moves lowly through all the abdominal Viſce- 
ra, and by that Means regur itatcs to the Veins of 
the Anus, through which its long and perpendicu- 
lar Aſcent is very difficult. 

Semi-tertian Fevers are highly endemial at Rome, | 

as was long ago obſerved by Galen, (Lib. I. d Herb. 

Fug. C:mm. 2.) who lived in great Splendor and 
Glory at Rome, near the Forum of Agrippa, which 
now 
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| now leads to the Pantheon. Fontanus (Schol. d Do 


don. de Semitertiano) juſtly obſerves, + That the 
& Stomach, its nervous Parts eſpecially, and the 


„ Liver, are greatly injured by this Fever: For 


which Reaſon it is deſervedly claſſed among the mor- 
tal Diſtempers. This Diſorder generally degenerates 
into a HeQtic and Dropſy, by reaſon of the Ob- 


ſtructions with which it is accompanied, as Hippo- 


crates obſerves, in the firſt Section of the third Book 
of his Epidemic, | 
This Species of Fever is principally incident to 


the Prieſts, Nobility, Courtiers, young Perſons, 


and ſuch as lead an idle and luxurious Life, and 
live in a hot Climate; for which Reaſon. it is alſo 
endemial in Ethiopia. In Perſons who lead idle and 


unactive Lives, all rich and delicate Aliments gene- 


rate large Quantities of Blood, which, producing 


Infarctions and Obſtructions of the Viſcera, lay a 
Foundation for various terrible Diſtempers. Aſcle- 


piades (in the tenth Chapter of the ſecond Book of 
Cælius Aurdlianus) informs us, that, at Rome, Fe- 
vers accompanied with an Oppreſſion of Body and 
Mind, as alſo Lethargies, are very frequent: For 


te Waters of this City, excepting thoſe conveyed 


into it by Mæcenas through Aqueducts, are far from 
being of a ſalutary Quality. Nor'is Rome, in the 
Summer-time, bleſſed with' a very wholeſome 
Air, becauſe it is built on the Ruins of the anti- 


ent City, in which, for various Purpoſes, the an- 


tient Romans prepared a large Number of ſpacious 
and ſumptuous Caves: If, therefore, at any time 
the Tyber overflows her Banks, and enters theſe 
Caves, the Air muſt of courſe be of an inſalubri- 
ous Quality, in conſequence of the Vapours with 
which it is impregnated.” Beſides, in theſe Caverns 
large Numbers of Serpents are found ; and the City, 


nin conſequence of its Streets not being paved, is ſo 


/ 
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| duſty in the Dog-aays, that the Inhabitants cannot 
come abroad, on account of the Duſt and Swarms 
of Flies, which undoubtedly come from the Ca- 
verns above-mentioned. - - - 1 = 
The Epilepſy is very familiar and endemial to the 
Inhabitants of Tuſcanys for which Reaſon they 
cauterize the Heads'of new-born Children, accord- 
ing to Malthaſar de Lias, in Sylvia Regia. This 
Cuſtom (according to Hieronymus Mercurialis, Lib. 
II. Far. Leg. c. 2.) alſo prevailed among the an- 
tient Inhabitants of Tuſcany and Lybia. The mo- 
dern Arabian Phyſicians, alſo, with uncommon 
Succeſs, uſe the actual Cautery, for violent and 
_ otherwiſe incurable Diſorders of the Head; ſuch 
2s Apoplexies, Hemicranias, and Lethargies, ap- 
plying the Iron to what Part of the Head they 
think will beſt anſwer their Intention. 5 
The Inhabitants of Apulia are, according to 
Baglivi, highly ſubject to burning Fevers, Pleuriſies, 
and other inflammatory Diſorders, which in a great 
meaſure draw their Origin from that Redundance 
of Blood, which is generated by the high Living of 
the Inhabitants; for hese the Soil is incredibly fer- 
tile, and large Quantities of Fleſh is eaten by the 
3 Natives. Here, alſo, the Wines are black, fra- 
| grant, and rich, and the Air ſo intenſely hot, as 
not only to render the Inhabitants highly impatient 
and uneaſy, but very frequently delirious. 

The Bite of the Tarantula is alſo peculiar to 
Apulia, The Wound inflicted by this Animal is 
moſt terrible in the Summer-time, eſpecially at the 
Seaſon when theſe Animals copulate : The Wound 
is ſucceeded by an uneaſy Senſation about the | 
Heart, a Privation of Voice, an Oppreſſion of the | 
Pulſe, a Blacknefs of the Extremities, and a cold 
Sweat, all which Symptoms ariſe from a violent 
Conſtriction of the nervous Parts; for the Poiſon: 
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of the Tarantula conſiſts of a highly active, per- 
nicious, and quick- moving Subſtance, like Fire; 
which, by penetrating into the innermoſt Receſſes 
of the Body, excites violent ſpaſmodic Motions in 
che nervous Syſtem. Baglivi (in his Diſſert. de Ta- 
rantula) has wrote in a highly rational and ſatiſ- 
factory Manner on this Subject. 47 is no uncommon 
Thing for Men treating on medicinal Subjects, to tale 
Things for granted, and write very rationally upon 
ſuch Suppeſition ; of this the Fable of the Tarantula 
is an Inflance. See TARANTULA., 
| "In Spain the Inhabitants are highly ſubject to hy- 
pocondriac Melancholy, which may be juſtly aſcribed 
to their indolent and unactive Turn, their ſedenta- 
ry Lives, and profound Speculations : Beſides, they 
W indulge themſelves too ſoon in Venery, and drink 
but little Wine: Hence the more ſubtile Part of 
the. Blood being carried off, what remains is of a. 

W thick and earthy Nature, and conſequently pro- 

8 duces Diſorders of the Hypocondria, and extrava- 

W gant Whims and Phantaſms in the Brain. Add to 
this, that in the Men the Hemorrhoids, and in the 
Women immoderate Diſcharges of the- Menſes, 
are very frequent, becauſe the abdominal Viſcera 
are ſtuffed with a thick and foeculent Blood. 
Hence the free and equable Diſtribution of the 
Blood is prevented, by which means it impetuouſly 
WW fows into the extreme Parts, ſtagnates in them, . 
and burſts the Veſſels in which it was contained. 
Mäoſt of their Nobility, and thoſe in opulent Cir- 
cumſtances, are cut off by Apoplexies, which, 
without doubt, ariſe from a Redundance of Blood 
generated by their delicate Manner of Living, their 
drinking rich and generous Wines, and their daily 

Uſe of Chocolate. But it is remarkable, that the 

Itch and Scurvy are not known in Spain, tho? 

they daily eat large Quantities of freſh Pork; = 
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the Air of that Kingdom is highly ſubtile and 
penetrating, their Water pure and light, and the 
Food uſed without Salt. In conſequence  there- 
fore of a free Perſpiration, and an open: and 
unobſtructed State of the cutaneoùs Pores, the 
_ .coarſe and thick. Particles of the Serum are exhaled, 
which, when ſtegnating in the Pores-and Glands of 
the Skin, produce thoſe Eruptions that appear in 
the Itch. and Scurvy. 1 13 
We nov come to conſider the Diforders endemial 
to the United Provinces, and eſpecially Holland, 
where the Scurvy is very frequent, and draus its 
Origin partly from their ſtrong Food, Sea - fiſnes, 
and ſmoaked Fleſh, and partly from their denſe and 
moiſt Air, together with their bad Water. Beſides 
the Scurvy, the Inhabitants of theſe Provinces are 
highly ſubject to the Store of the Kidneys and 
Bladder. Nor are theſe Diſorders more frequent 
in any Part, or more incident to Perſons of al: 
Ages than in the Netherlands; for which Reaſon 
the Frequency of the. Operation among them pro- 
duces the beſt Lithotomiſts to be met with any 
where. The Cauſe of- this Misfortune is juſtly to 
be aſcribed to their immoderate Uſe of Milk meats, . 
Cheeſe and. Acids, which are daily uſed at their: 
Tables. But how much the Abuſe of Milk-meats 
and Acids contributes to the Production of ſtony 
Concretions is well enough known to Phyſicians. 
Among. thoſe who inhabit. the Coaſts of the 


Batrici Sea, ſuch as the Danes, the Swedes, the Nor- 


*wwegians, the Pomeranians, the Livontans, and. the: 
Inhabitants of Caurland,. the. Scurvy is an highly il 
common and endemial Diſeaſe, diſcovering. itſelf: i 


by Pains of the Joints, Wearineſs, and Torpor of. 


the Members, Eruptions of the Skin, putrid Gums, 
and ] umcurs.. Where the Air is. fine. and hot, 
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where ſtrong and ſalt Aliments are not uſed, this 
Diſorder is unknown; hence it is ſcarcely ever 
ſecn through all Greece, Italy, Spain, and even 
France, except in ſome Parts of Provence and 
Languedoc, ſituated near the Sea, where the Waters 
are impure, faltiſh, and marſhy. It is, alſo, 

| ſometimes found in Raguſa, which produces 
Waters of the fame bad*' Qualities. The Scurvy 
is, therefore; frequent and endemial to theſe People, 
and to the Inhabitants of thoſe Northern Regions, 
which lie between the fifty-fifth Degree of Lati- 
tude and the North Pole, on account. of their denſe, 
cold, and moift Air; their ſtrong and falt Ali- 
ments, their Uſe of Sea-fiſh, and their coarſe im- 
pure Water; by means of which the Blood is 
rendered earthy and fixed, deprived of its mild, 
balſamic, and ſulphureous Parts, and conſtquently 
diſpoſed to Obſtructions and Corruption. Beſides, 
it is not to be doubted; but, in former Ages, this 
Diſorder raged in theſe Countries; though this 
- Opinion cannot be confirmed. by the Teſtimonies 
of Authors, becaufe no Hiſtories of theſe People 
are now extant ; fince the antient Phyſicians of 
Greece, Arabia, and Italy; only wrote upon the 
Diſeaſes, peculiar to their reſpeive Countries, with- 
out touching upon thoſe incident to the Inhabitants 
of other Nations. But that in theſe Countries the 
Scurvy is generated by the Sea Air, the groſs Food, 
Idleneſs, and the impure Waters uſed by the Inhabi- 
tants, 18+ ſufficiently obvious from Sailers, who, 
when they viſit theſe Countries, generally bring 
back this Diſeaſe with them,; though they are 
Natives of other' Kingdoms, and were before free 
from it. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the In- 
habitants of theſe Countries are highly ſubje& ta 
the Gout, the Palſey, and the Dropſy, , which are 
the Effects of a Scurvy. ä 455 
_ PE | But: 


and propagated. 
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But what is very ſurpriſing is, that, beſides the 
Scurvy, Fevers are very common and endemzal in 
Denmark, Sweden, and Livonia ; whereas in Nor- 
vy, Lcaland, La „ and Finland, they are 
ſcarcely known. Scheffer, in the ſeventh Chapter 
of his Deſcription of Lapland, tells us, That the 
Inhabitants are bleſſed with an excellent State of 
Health, and are Strangers to moſt Diſeaſes ; and that 
neither Plague, nor acute and burning. Fevers are 
found among them, which we ſhall endeavour to 
account for in the following Manner. It is ſuffi- 
ciently known, that Plagues ariſe moſt generally, 
and rage moſt violent in hot and ſultry Climates ; 
for the Plague is a highly penetrating PutrefaCtion, 

enerated and promoted by an incredibly active, 
8 inteſtine, and moiſt kind of Motion; for this 
Reaſon in intenſely cold Climates, where the Fluids 
are concentrated, quiet, and deſtitute of a briſk 


and active inteſtine Motion, Putrefaction cannot 


be produced, nor conſequently the Plague excited 


As for Fevers, they are no more than intenſe 
Agitations and Commotions of the Blood and 
Humours, ariſing from an increaſed Tone of the 


moving Fibres and Muſcles, eſpecially of the Heart 


and Arteries. Hence. the more ſenſible and ready 
to receive the Impreſſions of Motion the Fibres are, 


the greater Propenſity to Fevers is by that very 


Means produced; and this is the Reaſon, why 
Perſons of choleric Conſtitutions, young Men, and 
ſuch as live in hot Chmates, are more obnoxious to 
Fevers, than phlegmatic old Perſons, People of 
melancholic Habits, and ſuch as live.in cold Coun- 


tries; becauſe the Fibres of theſe laſt mentioned are 


more tenſe, immoveable, conſtricted and inſenſible. 
Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why in Lapland, 
Tceland, and 'Nerway, Fevers are not obſerved ; 

1 ; - er 
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for the Fibres of the Inhabitants, in conſequence of 
W their tenſe and rigid State, are leſs ſuſceptible of 
W thoſe Spaſms and tremulous Motions, requilite for 
W the Production both of febrile Shiverings or Heat. 
= From what has been faid, the Reaſon is alſs 
obvious, why, in checking and ſuppreſſing Fevers, 
the internal Uſe of Aſtringents is higlily efficacious, 
Such as the Peruvian Bark, Preparations of Vitriol, 
Steel, and Alum, together with the ftyptic Roots of 
Vegetables; as alſo why Aſtringents and Corro- 
boratives, prepared, for Inſtance, of a Mixture of 
Alum, Turpentine, Rue and Vinegar, and ap- 
palied by way of Plaiſter to the Wriſts of the Hands. 
and Soles of the Feet, are highly efficacious in re- 
moving the febrile Paroxyſms, becauſe all theſe 
Subſtances render the Fibres highly tenſe and 
. „ | 171 
Beſides, according to Scheffer, N the In- 
habitants of Lapland, Finland and Norway, Lippitude 
and Inflammations of the Eyes are very frequent, 
and ſometimes proceed ſo far as to induce a total 
Blindneſs. The Cauſe of this Misfortune is, their 
being obliged, from their Infancy, to live in 
Smoa k, of which their Cottages are full, both 
Winter and Summer: Now it is well known how 
rin to the Eyes Smoke muſt neceſſarily be. 
Further Peripneumonies, Pains of the Back and Head 
are endemial to theſe Countries, and draw their 
= Origin from a coarſe and viſcid Blood, which, by 
== means of the external Cold, is eaſily ſtopped in the 
Ss {mall Tubes of the Muſcles, and minute Veſſels of 
= the Lungs, Nor i it to be forgot, that, in all 
the Northern Countries, a Sphacelus is very readily 
FO in conſequence of the ſlighteſt external 
jury done to the Re The Reaſon of this is 
ſufficiently obvious z for a Sphacelus ariſes from a 
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Deſtruction of the Circulation of the Blood in any 
Member or Part. Now the Circulation of-the Blood 
is hindered and deſtroyed by its being thick, coarſe, 
earthy, and deſtitute of an active and ſpirituous 
Principle, which the Blood of theſe People, and of 
all ſcorbutic Patients is. : ts 
Ocher Diſorders are alſo endemial to the Inhabitants 
of the Northern Countries, among whom we may 
claſs the Ruſſans and Tartars, who are highly 
ſubject to Chilblains, Ulcers, and Puſtules, ariſing 
from the exceffive Cold, which is ſometimcs ſo very 
intenſe, as to make their Noſes and Ears drop off ; 
for the Cold freezes the Fluids.in the Parts expoſed, 
by which means they become flaccid, and almoſt 
mortified ; and hence ariſe the Stagnations of the 
Humours, together with the Chilblains and Sphace- 
lations ſubſequent to them. It is a common Remedy 
among them, to rub the Part pinched by the Cold 
with Snow, till the Numbneſs ceaſes, and Senſation 
returns; after which they gradually advance it to 
the Fire, which if done ſuddenly, and without theſe 
Precautions, is productive of very terrible Conſe- 
' quences. It is alſo to be obſerved, that theſe People 
are of a ſmall Stature, and their Animals, even their 
Oxen, without Horns, and. ſcarce fo large as an 
Aſs, by reaſon of the. intenſe and pinching Cold, 
which hinders the due and equal Difiribution of the 
nutritious Juices. This is obſerved. by Hippocrates, 
in his Treatiſe de: Aere, Locis, & Aquis. 

In - Peland and Lithuania the Diſorder, called 
Plica Polonica, is. endemial, and well known. 
This conſiſts in a preternatural Bulk of the Hairs, 
which, being firmly conglutinated and wrapt up in 
inextricable Knots, afford a very monſtrous and 
unſeemly dpectacle. When theſe are cut, the Blood 
is diſcharged from them, the Head racked with Pain, 
the: Sight impaired, and the Patient's Life * 
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= without the greateſt Difficulty, ſecure themſelves 
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endangered. This Misfortune is principally incident 
to the Jetus, who live in theſe Countries. Though 
it ſeems difficult - to account for this Diſorder, and 
aſſign its true Cauſes, we {hall} nevertheleſs make an 
Attempt of this Kind. What therefore contributes 
not a little to its Production is, the ſordid and 
naſty Manner of Life to which theſe People are 
addicted; for they rarely comb their Hairs, fleep in 


low and moiſt Rooms, and drink large Quantities of 


Brandy. The Waters, alſo, concur and aſſiſt in 
the Generation of this Diſorder. Hence Gehema, 
in Epift. ad Bontehoe de Plica Polonica, is partly of 
Opinion, that the Cauſe of this Diſeafe is lodged in 
ſome particular Waters of Poland, which, if either 


1 drank, or uſed for waſhing the Body, produce the 
Plica; which he confirms by the Fate of two 


Soldiers, whe, when intending to waſh their Bodied, 
had ſcarce immerfed their Heads in the Water of a 
certain Pond, before their Hairs were twiſted, 


| and contracted into many Folds. Befides theſe 


Cauſes, we ſuppoſe an hereditary Fault conveyed 
from the Parents, and which conſifts in too great 
a Bulk of the Pores, and bulbous Hairs under the 


8 Skin of the Head. Hence the thick, glutinous, and 


nutritious Juice, produced by their coarſe Aliments, 
and impure Waters, is, by the Heat excited by their 
drinking Brandy, forced into the Cavities of the 
Hairs, and, ſweating through their Pores, produces 
this terrible Diſorder. | 

| The Inhabitants of Hungary, by the Antients 
called Pannonia, and 1Ilyricum, are generally much 
afflicted with the. Gout and arthritic Diſorders, 
ariſing from their delicate Living, and the too 
liberal Ufe of ſtrong and ſpirituous Wines: This 
Country, alfo, abounds with fuch Swarms of Lice; 
that the Soldiers and common People cannot, 


from 


is rendered leſs N generates Dſeaſes of 
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from this Species of Vermine. The hot and moiſt 
Nature of the Soil contributes not a little to the 
Production of theſe Diſorders ; for, asConringius, in 
his Theſaur. Rerum * informs us, almoſt all 
Hungary, and eſpecially the Inferior Hungary, is 
Sie by ſubterraneous Fi ires; which is certain 
from this, that, when Ditches are digged near the 
Drave, or the Danube, the Heat of them is ſo great, 
as to produce an Eruption of Sweat, as if one was 
in a Bagnio. And, becauſe the Country is at the iſ 
ſame time moiſt and watery, Exhalations are 
continually raiſed in it, by which Means the Air 


the putrid Kind, and favours the Production of 
Lice. From the ſame Source proceeds What is 
commonly called the Hungarian Fever, which is 
attended with a. violent Pain of the Head, obſti- 
nate Watching, a Cardialgia, Delirium, and an 
Angina. Soldiers, who lie on the Ground, and 
eat irregularly, are highly ſubject to this Species of 
Fever. Beſides, in this Kingdom the Heat is very 
intenſe during the Day, and the Cold very pinching 
during the Night : Hence, Perſpiration being ob- 
ſtructed, the Blood muſt of courſe be diſpoſed to 
Corruption. There is alſo another Diſeaſe peculiar 
to the Hungarians, which they call Cremer, and 
with which, when they are ſeized in conſequence 
of immoderate Eating and Drinking, they imme- 
diately fall a rubbing the Palms of their Hands, and 
_ complain of a Pain in them: But this Diforder 
immediately diſappears, upon the Patient's taking 
a Dram of any Cordial- water. They are allo 
highly ſubject to another Diſorder, which they call 
Strint, and by which they mean every Tumour or 
Inflammation, whether in the Mouth, the Throat, or 
the A. _ Nat. e Decad. 1. Anno 1. 
| | as 
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As for Germany, which may be juſtly divided 
into South and North; in the latter of theſe the 
W Scurvy, and all the Diſorders ſubſequent to it are 
endemial; nor is there almoſt any chronical Diſorder 
which has not ſomething of a Scurvy complicated 
with it. This holds particularly true with reſpe& - 
to Upper Germany, and We/tphalia, where the In- 
W habitants are fond of living, like the Dutch, upon 
BS Herrings, Bacon, Stock-fiſh, Oiſters, and all. 
W kinds of Sea- fin. 
= In //:/phalia malignant, peſtilential Fevers are 
very rarely to be found, buf Peripneumonies and 
Itches are endemial to the Country ; becauſe the 
= Blood of its Inhabitants is too thick and coarſe, 
reſembling that generated by the liberal Uſe of 
Bacon, ſmall Beer, coarſe Bread, commonly called 
= Ponpou-nickel, and the immoderate Uſe of Brandy. 
This thick and coarſe Blood, ſtagnating in the 
Lungs, produces violent Inflammations, and, as 
tit is richly impregnated with ſordid and recremen- 
titious Parts, occaſions the Itch. To theſe 
Diſorders ſuch of the Inhabitants are moſt expoſed 
as are addicted to Idleneſs, and live without due 


= Exerciſe and Motion, which are excellent Remedies, 
not only for the Itch, but alſo for the Scurvy. 
The Inhabitants of Hlolſtein do not live long, 
becauſe their rich and delicate Diet, in conſequence 
of the Fertility of their Soil, generates a Redun- 
dance of Blood. But this is a marſhy Country, 
eſpecially Dilmars, where Waters frequently + 
ſtagnate in the Fields, whictvare expoſed to frequent 
Inundations of the Sea; for which Reafon peſtilenti- 
al and malignant Fevers are endemial ; and cut off 
large Numbers of the Inhabitants. e 
In the South Parts of Germany, ſuch as Sileſia, 
Franconia, Auftria, and Swabia, where the Inha- 
bitants uſe a more tender Food, and drink —— | 
Kg | On- 
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Conſumptions, Gouts, burning Fevers, Hemor® 


. Thages, and Inflammations, are frequently obſerved- 


In Miſnia, eſpecially at Leipſic, a Diſeaſe of a2 
ſmgular P ature, and ablolately unknown to other 
Countries, i is highly familiar to the Inhabitants, 
efpecially to Women in Child-bed, to whom it 
oſten proves fatal. It is divided into the red and 
white Kind, in which either red or white Spots 


appear on the Skin, like the Bites of Gnats. 


It is accompanied with a Roughneſs and Itching of 
the Skin, and preceded by a Fever attended with 
great Bae Sometimes this Diſorder is 


complicated with thoſe of the peſtilential Kind, the 


Meaſles, the Small-pox, and continued Fevers 3 z 
and when, in the Decline of theſe ae 
hilſt the Patient ſeems fecure, this Diſeaſe appears, 
It. prognofticates an unlucky Fermination. It is 
the Offspring of a putrid and vapid Serum, and is, 
in all Probability, owing to the nice and delicate 
Manner of Living of the Inhabitants, who are 
fand of Eaſe, and great Lovers of Sweet- meats, 
and ſuch Delicacies; for it is not to be doubted, but 
by theſe Means the Serum is rendered highly impure 
and viſcid. And ſince pregnant Women are 
generally plethoric and cacochymic, Aliments of 
this kind muſt of courſe produce more terrible 
Effects upon them, than upon other Perſons in- 
different Cireumſtances- The Children of this: 
Country are, alſo, frequently feized with a I abes, 
or Conſumption, from Worms which breed in 
the Fleſh, that they appe ir like ſo many Shades, or 


Phantoms. Fhough thoſe who labour under this 


Diforder are | commonly thought to be under the 
Influence of Witchcraft, yet ſuch as have enquired: 


more narrowly into this Diforder, have obſerved: 
Worms like black Hairs; or Cords, lodged under the” 


| _ Theſe Animals are uſually called Comedones, 


er 
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or Gluttons, becauſe they intercept and devour the 
nutritive Juices in their Diſtribution. When the 
Skin is rubbed with Honey, either. in a Bath, or any 


= warm Place, they come out; but when it is con- 


tracted, and braced up by Cold, they keep con- 
= ccaled within: The Reader, who deſires to know - 
more of this Diſeaſe, may conſult Sennertus, lil. 5. 
= Praxis, part. 1. cap. 24+. Beſides, it is to be 
WW obſcrved, that in no Country are the Inhahitants 
more bigatted and ſuperſtitious, ſince they aſcribe 
= Diſcaſes, eſpecially convulſive Atraphies, ariſing 


from natural Cauſes, ſuch as a Scurvy, or Worms, 


to Incantations, and the Influence of the Devil. 
The ſame Degree of Superſtition alſo infatuates the 
Minds of the Hungarians,  _ 

In Greece, Macedon, and Thrace, there are few 
Phyſicians, becauſe few Diſeaſes, eſpecially of the 
.chronical Kind; for their pure Air, and limpid 
Water, prevent Obſtructions, Indurations of the, 
Viſcera, and Infracti ons of the Glands. A Phreni- 
tis, acute, however, and other Fevers, together 
with Dyſenteries, are very frequent among the 
Inhabitants of theſe Countries; and their immo- 
derate Uſe of excellent Summer-fruits, together 
with rich and Iiſcious Wines, contribute not a little 
to the Production ot theſe Diſorders. | 

In the Iflands of the Archipelago, the Epilepſy is 
highly frequent and «ndemial, as Hippocrates has 
alſo informed us, in his Book de Morbo Sacro. 

At Con/tantinopie a violent Plague rages every 
Year, beginning in the Spring, and ending in the 
cold Months of the Autumn, October and November. 
Various Cauſes concur to the Production of this 
Calamity, ſuch as the Largeneſs of the City, which 
contains an incredible Number of Inhabitants, 
and is almoſt every where ſo ſurrounded by the 
Seca, that the Waves beat upon its Walls. 1 
Air, 
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Air, alſo, is impregnated with moiſt and agueong 
' Exhalations, and the Climate is exceſſively hot. 
Now a moiſt and hot Air is productive of "x Moy 
-tion, and conſequently of the Plague, which, 


according to all Phyſicians, conſiſts of a Putrefac- 


tion of the moiſt, active, and penetrating Kind, 


To theſe Cauſes may be added the execrable Filthi- 
neſs of the Inhabitants, who throw out large 
Quantities of Ordure and Excrements in the Streets, 


Hence the Air muſt be infected, and give Birth to 


a large Number of Diſeaſes. Beſides, their Ab- 
ftinence from Wine, which is forbid them by 
 Mahomet, their great Prophet, and the Founder of 
their Faith, prepares, as it were, and diſpoſes their 


Bodies to Corruption ; for certainly there is not a 
more powerful Alexipharmic, or a more effectual 
Reſiſter of Putrefaction, than Wine moderately 


uſed. Another concurring and additional Cauſe, 
is their daily Uſe of emollient Baths, which, as is 
ſufficiently obvious, relax the Fibres, moiſten the 


Body too much, and deſtroy the native Energy and 
Virtue of the Blood. When, therefore, Bodies 


diſpoſed to Corruption, and prepared for the 


Reception of the Contagion, are expoſed to the 
Effluvia productive of this Diſorder, we may 


eaſily conceive how it muſt be propagated by this 


Means. The ſame Reaſons are to be afligned, 


why the Plague rages almoſt continually at Smyrna 
and Aleppo. Hieromymus Mercurialis, in the twenty- 
fourth Chapter of his fifth Book, informs us, 


from Nicephorus Calliſtus, That the Inhabitants of 


Conſtantinople, are continually racked with arthritic 
Diſorders ; to which, as we are informed in the 


"ſame Paſſage, the Arheniams are alſo highly ſubject. 
But itis pretty ſurprizing, that the Venereal Diſeaſe 
is not ſo much as known in Canſtantinople, though 
"the Inhabitants are above meaſure addicted to 
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Venery : This is to be accounted for from a Cu- 
ſtom of the Women, the principal Propagators, of 
this Infection, who, after the Embraces of a Man 
carefully waſh: the Parts, and wipe away the 
Sordes, which might give Birth to this Difeaſe. 
The Proſtitutes among the Antients uſed the fame 
practice; as we may juftly infer from the fiftieth 
Epigram of the ſecond Book of Martial. 

We now come to Aſia, beginning with the nu- 
merous and ſcattered Kingdoms of the Indies, 
| where there is an inconceivable Variety of endemi- 
al Diſorders ; among which that called Berber? is 
very remarkable and troubleſome : This is 2 
Species of Palſey, or Trembling ; depraving Senſa- 
tion and Motion, and inducing a Tremor, not 
only on the Hands and Feet, but ſometimes 
alſo, on the whole Body. The Cauſe of this Dif- 
order is lodged in the Nerves, which are ſtuffed with 
a tough and viſcid Humour, 'produced, according 
to ſome Authors, by the uncommon Inequalities 
of the Air, which in theDay-time is intenſely ſcorch- 
ing, and during the Night exceſſively cold; for 
at this Time the Vapours, raiſed by the Heat of the 
Day, fall ſrom the firſt Region of the Atmoſphere, 
and prove highly injurious to ſuch as lie in the open 
Air, without any Coverings, becauſe the Cold, 
by entering deeply into the Pores, previouſly o- 
pcned and enlarged by the Heat of the Day, ob- 
ſtructs the Emuſſories, and inſpictates the Serum; 
by which Means the Strength, - Elaſticity, and 
Tone of the Fibres and Muſcles are deſtroyed. 
The Inhabitants of theſe Kingdoms are, alſo, 
frequently ſubject to a Diſeaſe, by them called 
Mordchi, which is no more than a diſordered Sto- 
mach. The perpetuat Heat, the copious Sweats 
excited by it, and, the ſupervening Cold, very 
much weaken the Stomach : Now it the Inhabi- 

| tants 
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 - cially at Night, the Concoction of their Alimenn 


drink Water are exempted from this Misfortune. 
Contraction is alſo highly incident to the Inhabi- 
of a ſudden rendered ſtiff and inflexible as a Sta- 


proves mortal, is endemial. This Diſorder is to 


- Gigns their immoderate Uſe of a hot Liquor they 


mixed with the Holothuria (a Sort of Zoophite float- 


Yants ſhould either cat or drink too liberally, eſps 


muſt of courſe be unduly carried on; for which 
Reaſon Diarrhzas are not only very frequent, but 
alſo with great Difficulty cured among them. 

- They are alſo ſubje ct to ſpaſmodic Cholics, be. 
eauſe they indulge themſelves in Gluttony, and the 
immoderate Uſe of Brandy; but ſuch of them as 


A fingular and ſurpriſing Kind of ſpaſmodie 
tants of theſe Kingdoms, by which the Patient is 


tue, whilſt the Muſcles are involuntarily drawn ei- 
ther to the anterior or poſterior Part of the Body. 
The Inbabitants of theſe Countries are, alſo, fre- 
quently ſeized with a Diſorder, called the Spaſmu 
Cynicus, which diſcovers itſelf by a harſh and un- 
couth Noiſe, made by the Striking of the Teeth 
-againſt each other. —_— in his Treatiſe d. 
Medicina Indorum, has treated of this Diſeaſe at 
great Length : This Diſorder ariſes from a Redun- 
dance of bilious and ſulphureous Blood, becauſe 
it is cured by Veneſection, and Preparations of 


Nitre. 
In theſe Regions a Diarruza, which generally 


be aſcribed to the Indian Fruit, which, if not cau- 
tiouſly eaten with Rice or Bread, for the moſt part 
produce it; juſt as, in France and Spain, the Eating 
Eure Quantities of Grapes produces a Dyſentery. 
Bontius, as the principal Cauſe of this Diſorder, aſ- 


call Arrac, and which the Chineſe prepare of Rice 
ing in the Sea :)' This Helothuria is of ſo hot and 


acrid a Nature, that it exulcerates and raiſes — 
Fa ; ery 
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ſters on the Skin, when applied to it. It is alſo to 
be obſerved, that contagious, malignant Fevers 
are very rarely, and the Plague never, obſerved in 
the Indies: But the Small-pox is there Endemial 
and contagious. Simple and double Tertians are 
here very frequent, during wh.ch Diforders the. 
patient is never allowed the Uſe of "Pp leſh-brochs, 
or Eggs. Their fine and temperate Air prevents 
the Plague, and other Diſeaſes ariſing from Putre- 
faction ; but intermittent Fevers are produced a- 
mong them by an Obſtruction of Perſpiration, 
by means of the nocturnal Cold, eſpecially after 
any Error with reſpect to Regimen. 

In the Iſland of Ceylon, and eſpecially in theKing- 
dom Fafnapatnam, in the Winter-time, Fevers, 
and Swellings of the Abdomen, ariſing from ſa- 
line, crude, and calcareous Waters are very fre- 
| quent. Beſides, their Winter itſelf is very dan- 
gerous, becauſe it obſtructs Perſpiration, 
Among the Inhabitants of Malabar, the Small- 
pox rages with uncommon Fury; and Boldeus, 
in his Deſcription of the Iſlands of Ceylon and Aa- 
labar, accounts for the Violence and Malignity of 
this Diſorder from their wet Seaſons, and their 
Uſe of autumnal Fruits 
| Among the Inhabitants of China and Japan, 
Diſorders of the Eyes, ſuch as Lippitude, Cata- 
racts, and Blindneſs, are very frequent; and ariſe 
from the large Quantities of hot boiled Rice, which 
they daily uſe inſtead of Bread; for by this Means 
are generated a viſcid Lymph, and a thick Blood, 
which, circulating with Difficulty in the capillary 
Veſlels, at laſt ſtagnates and produces the above 
mentioned Diſorders. Thus we know from Ex- 
perience, that Horſes, too conſtantly fed with Oats 
and Barley, very eaſily become blind, eſpecially 
ater ſevere Labour, or much Running. 
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26 Of Endemial Diſtempers. 
Among the Chineſe the Gout and arthriti 
Diſorders are very rarely found, perhaps becauſe 
they continually uſe warm Liquors, which keep 
the Emunctories open, promote Perſpiration, and! 
eliminate from the Body, the impure, tartareous, 
and ſcorbutic Salts, which produce theſe Diſordes, 
In the Iſland of Formoſa, the Air of which 5 
hot and moiſt, the Plague is Endemial, and highly 
dangerous. During the Time it rages, the Inha- 
bitants betake themſelves to high and inacceſſible 
Mountains, where the Air is thought to be purer 
than in the Valleys; drink the pureſt Waters they 
can find; eat nothing but Plants and Fruits; and 
do not return, to their Habitations, till the noxi- 
ous Quality of the Air is corrected, and the Plague 
removed: Geograp. Pſalmanaazaar, Deſcrit. dt 
L'Iſe de Formeſa en Ajie, Cap. 27. 8 
From what has been ſaid it is ſufficiently obvious, 
that a hot and vapid Atmoſphere, not duly fanned 
and purged by Winds, excites a peſtilential Cor- 
ruption; which, on the other hand, is moſt eſ- 
fectually reſiſted and prevented, by a - ſerene iſ 
and pure Air. It is ſurpriſing tbat, according to 
the ſame Author, Gouts and intermittent Fevers 
are abſolutely unknown in this Iſland, which per- 
haps is owing to the uncommon Temperance of the 
Inhabitants, and their Averſion to Gluttony and 
Luxury, from which theſe Diſorders ariſe. 

In this [land alſo the Small-pox are ſo Endemial 
and univerſal, that ſcarce any one eſcapes them. For 
the moſt part they ſeize Children about the third 
Year of their Age, but in ſo ſlight and gentle a 
Manner as rarely to prove fatal. Among the 
Inhabitants of this Iſland the Small- pox are ſome 
times ſucceeded by a Redneſs diffuſſed over the 
whole Bedy, and by the Inhabitants called Schiptio. 
This Diſorder is far more dangerous than the Small- 

| . pox 
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ox themſelves, ſince tis attended with a violent 
Heat, and is ſo uneaſy to the Patients, that, un- 
leſs duly cured, their Lives are often expoſed to the 


moſt imminent Danger. 


The Women of this Iſland have more diffiuclt 


and dangerous Labours than the Europeans, becauſe 


they never uſe any Exerciſe, but, like the antient 
Cree Women, keep themſelves conſtantly ſhut up 


in the moſt retired Parts of their Houſes. The ve- 


nereal Diſeaſe is here abſolutely unknown, becaule, 
among the Inhabitants Polygamy is allowed and 
Adultery ſeverely puniſhed. 1 5 

At Gea, the principally Colony of the Portugueſe 
in the Indies, the Inhabitants are much ſubject to a 
Diſorder, called Mordexyn, which ſeizes the Pa- 
tient ſuddenly, and unexpectedly, 1s attended with 
a Nauſea, and continually Vomiting, and often ' 
p:oves fatal, * 196 | 

Here the Lues Venerea, is endemial, univerſal, 
and not branded with that Infamy which other Nay 
tions throw upon it. Many of the Inhabitants are 
alſo afflicted with the Stone and Hernias, eſpecial- 


i the Men, becauſe they conſtantly drink Water, 


are highly laſcivious, and pamper themſelves. 
Many of the Inhabitants of this Colony have 


their Abdomens ſo monſtrouſly large and prome- 


nent, that they are on that account ridiculed and 
ſcofted at by ſuch of their Neighbours as are free 
from this Deformity, which ariſes from the intem- 


| perate Uſe of Sugar and Sweet-meats, and from 
| their generally ſitting naked in the Porches of their 


Houſes after Dinner. This Subject is handled at 
greater Length by Lin/chont. e 

The Inhabitants of Armenia are violently afflicted 
with Pains of the Eyes, which ſeem to ariſe from 
their being confined, through the whole Winter, 


which in their Countty laſts eight Months, to the 
Re Smoke 
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Congo. It is alſo to be obſerved, that there are few 


Diſorder, known by the Name of Dracunculi, ů 


cured. 


Smoke of their Houſes, which have no Conve 
ances for carrying it off. This Smoke is princ 
pally hurtful to their Eyes, in which it produces In. 
flammations, Catarrhs, and other Diſorders 2c. 

cording to Carolus de Piacenz, Miſſionary 6 


or no Phyſiclans in Armenia, and, if at any Time 3 
Men of that Profeſſion arrive among them, they 2 
have uncommon Honour and Veneration paid them. 
The Armenians are alſo much afflicted with th: 
Gout, becauſe they drink more Wine than W ater, 
Among the Perſians the Gout and Stone ar 
hardly known, becauſe the Natives are, by thei 
Mahometan Laws, enjoined to abſtain from Wine; 
but that the Stone is generated by the immoderat 
Uſe of Wine is ſufficiently obvious, from the 
State of thoſe who live in Countries where Win 
abounds, ſuch as the Inhabitants of the Brinks of 
the Rhine, the Franconians, Auſtrians, and ſome 
others. In the Iflands of Laar and Gamro 1 


frequently found; but of this we ſhall afterward 
treat. „„ = 
In Tartary the Inhabitants remain blind for ſone i 
Days after their Birth, but this Blindneſs is only i 
roduced by a preternatural Extenſion and Relax 
ation of the Muſcles of the ſuperior Eye-lid; o 
that this Cauſe being removed, the Blindneſs i 
We now proceed to Africa, where we ſhall fi 
treat of Agypt, the Endemial Diſeaſes of which 
are the Itch, Inflammations of the Eyes, and 

Blindneſs. The Inhabitants of Alexandria are in 
Autumn afflicted with various malignant Fever, 
and in the Winter with Inflammations of the Eyes, 
which alſo ſome times continue throughout f 
a S ; who ; 
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hole Year. An highly contagious Species of 
mall-Pox, Hydroceles, Pneumatoceles, and hy- 


ocondriac Melancholy, are alſo very frequent at 
Alexandria. Dapportus, the beſt Writer concern- 
ing Africa, juſtly aſcribes theſe Diforders to the 


W Gualid intemperate Air, impregnated with the Ex- 


halations of the River Nile, to the ſtagnant and 
impure Waters of their Ciſterns, their drinking the 
turbid Waters of the Nile, and their eating ſweet 
crude Fruits, and their Uſe of Baths. To theſe. 
Cauſes may be added, their exceſſive and long con- 
tinued Heat; which, being ſucceeded by the Cold 
of the Night, weakens the Stomachs of the Inha- 
bitants, and, by deſtroying the ſpirituous Quality 
of the Blood, diſpoſes it to Corruption. It is to 
be obſerved, that in Zgypt the Plague is rarely 
produced by the peccant Quality of the Air, but 
rather by the Inundations of the Nile, for, as this 
River for a long time covers the Ground, the 
whole Country becomes marſhy, and reſembles, as 
it were, a ſtagnant Sea z which, by the Blowing 


[- of ſoutherly. Winds, and the intenſe Heat of the 


Sun, becomes putrid, and excites the Plague : Be- 
hides, the Air, which is naturally hot, becoming 
moiſt by the Overflowing of the Nile, contributes 
not a little to the Production of this Calamity. 
According to Proſper Alpinus, de Medicina A- 
gyptiorum, lib. 1. cap. 4. the Elephantiafis is fa- 
miliar and endemial to the Ægyptians; as alſo to 
the Arabians, and Inhabitants of Java; this Diſ- 


= order is produced by their uneommon Food, eſpe- 


cially Aﬀes-fleſh, and their drinking the turbid 
Waters of the Nile. Of this Opinion was Galen, 
in his firſt Book, de Aliment. Facultat. Avicenna 


Vas of the ſame Sentiment; as alſo Lucretius, as 
1 12 from the following Lines of his ſixth 
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E Elepbas Morbus, Dui prepter Flumina Nili 
Gignitur Ægypto in Medio neque præterea ungquam, 


In Atbiopia the Women are bleſſed with peculi- 
arly eaſy and happy Labours, and are generally de- 
li vered on their Knees, as we are informed by Lu- 
dolphus, in his Hi. Athiop. Borleus (in his 
Book de Rebus inBrafilia Gęſtis,) mentions the like 
Hardineſs and Strength in the Braſilian Women; 
who, as he informs us, do not keep themſelves 
up for five or ſix Weeks after Labour, like the 
European Women, but ſet about their ordinary 

« Buſineſs next Day after. their Delivery, though 
e their Bodies, however firm and healthy, are yet 
« very ſmall.” I have often heard and read that 
in Batavia the Women immediately after their De- 
livery go into running Water, and waſh both them- 
ſelves and their Children, without any Danger to 
either. 15 MA 
The Inhabitants of ſome Parts of Guinea are 
highly ſubject to have Worms bred in moſt Parts 
of their Bodies; but this Diſorder 1s more ſevere 
Upon the Natives than the Inhabitants of other 
Nations, and ſometimes rages ſo violently as to 
ſeize Mariners when only ſailing by the Places, to 
which it is peculiar. It begins with an Itching of 
the Skin, partly in the Arms and Feet. and partly 
in the more fat and muſcular Parts of the Body. 
Soon aſter appears a Puſtule ſometimes of the Bulk 
of a Pea, and at other times as large as three, 
This Puſtule is not broken by the Worm itſelf, 
which muſt be cut out by ſome ſkilful Operator. 
When the Puſtule is laid open there appear two 
Hairs, which, as they are white, and placed on 
the Head of · the Worm, are called its Beard. 3 he 

; Us 
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Puſtule itſelf is filled with Water, and the Worm 
is to be extracted from it in the Morning or Even- 


12 
ho 

x 
5 


ſome Part of it appears without the Puſtule, it may 
often be all extracted at one time, 'Theſe Worms 
are often an Ell long, as white as Snow, cold to 


and ſomewhat thicker than a pretty large Thread. 
lf they are lodged in the Legs and Feet, they are ſo 
W interwoven with the Veins and Muſcles, that they 
cannot all be extracted at once, but muſt be taken 
away by Pieces; by which means large Swellings 


Skin. In order to remove theſe Fontanels muſt be 
made, or a Diſcharge procured. to the Pus in ſome 
other Manner, by which means many Patients con- 
tract not only Diſorders of the Feet, but alſo a to- 
tal Lameneſs. Demmer ſan. Itin. Indic. Plutarch, 


Accordingto Agathorclides, thoſe who live near 
W © the Red Sea, are affected with very ſurprizing 
© and. uncommon Symptoms; ſince; in ſome Parts 


their Legs and Arms, and look about them, but 
when touched retire, and hide themſelves; when 
they are wrapped up and intangled in the Muſcles, 
they excite intolerable Phlegmons, Concerning 
theſe the Reader may ſee more in V elſchius's Dij- 


and in Hieronymus Mercurialis, ib. 4. cap. 40. 
Though to aſſign the true and genuine Cauſe of 
theſe Dracontia, or Dracunculi, is no eaſy Taſk, 


can. This Diſorder, then, in all Probability, 
C4 * | ariſes 


| ing. If it is lodged in a fat Place of the Body, and 


the · Touch, though juſt extracted from warm Fleſh, 


and Collections of Matter are formed under the 


in the ninth Chapter of his Sympeſiacs, makes 
mention of this Diforder in the following Words: 


of their Bodies, a Species of ſmall Worms, 
« called Dracontia, are formeg.” Theſe eat through 


ſertt. ds Vena Medinenſi, in Ludolf*s Hiſt. Athiop. 


we ſhall never the leſs attempt it as briefly as we 
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ariſes from the Corruption of the Waters; for, as 
we are informed by Pi/o, under the Equator, and 


Heat of the Sun. 
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in exceſſively hot Places, the Waters, eſpecially of 
the ftagnant Kind, abound with Worms of all 
Sorts, which are cheriſhed and kept alive by the 
Hence it is not to be doubted, 
but, when thoſe Waters are either greedily drank, 
ar even when, after exceflive Heat, the Pores be- 
ing opened, the Feet are waſhed in them, the Seed 


of theſe Animals ſlips into the Interſtices between 


the Muſcles and the Skin, where, remaining with- 
out any Annoyance, it is Cheriſhed and nouriſhed 


dy the moiſt and temperate Heat of the Body, In 


Europe, fach Worms are frequently found under 
the Skins in Calves, Deer, and other Animals be- 


tween the Muſcles and the Skin, which latter they 


corrode fo far as to render it totally pervious; but 
this Diſorder is principally incident to young Ani- 
mals, which they extenuate and evacuate in a very 
ſurprizing Manner. Bo 

La Hontan (in his Nouveau Voyage dans ] Ame- 
rique Septentrionale, Tom. 2.) informs us, that the 
Americans are of Conſtitutions ſo found and robuſt, 
that they are rarely expoſed to the Shocks of any 
Diſorder; among them Palſeys, the Stone, and 
Dropſies are not ſo much as known. Such an un- 


common State of Health is the rather to be won- 


dered at, becauſe they ſeem to be at little Pains to 


preſerve it; ſince they not only uſe ſevere Exerciſes, 


Dancing, and Hunting, hut alſo expoſe themſelves 
to all the Hardſhips of War and Fatigue. The 


Pleuriſy ſometimes rages among them, but they 


are acquainted with the moſt proper Method of 


curing it. The Small-pox are very frequent in 
Canada, and the more Northerly Parts; but 5 - 
8 1 
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venereal Diſeaſe is the Diſeaſe which principally 
WT rages in the Southerly Parts. The former of theſe 
Diſorders is highly dangerous in the Winter-time, 
becauſe Perſpiration is then obſtructed by the Cold, 
and the latter is highly familiar and endemial among 
ce lineſe, and thoſe who inhabit the Banks of the 
Aiſſippi. In Canada large Numbers of People 
are, alſo, deſtroyed by the immoderate Uſe of 
Brandy, by which the native Heat is impaired, and 
a Conſumption brought on. They are no great 
Admirers of Medicines, and abſolutely laugh at 
Vomiting and Veneſection. Every Week, how- 
ever, they generally Sweat, during which, in the 
Summer-time, they go into the Rivers, and in the 
W Winter-time immerſe themſelves in Snow. 

In the Iſlands of Cuba, Jamaicu, and Hiſpanio- 
la, the Bites of Serpents and Scorpions are highly 
injurious to the Inhabitants, on which occaſion 
they take the following Methods : They apply a 
Ligature to the Part affected, and ſometimes ſca- 
rify it; afterwards covering it with Theriaca, 
which they alſo take internally. They alſo uſe in- 
ternally a Scruple of the Powder prepared of the 
Hearts and Livers of Serpents, by which means 
they not only preſerve themſelves from the Bites of 
theſe Animals, but alſo eafily cure themſelves when 

ſubjected to that Misfortune. The Lues Venerea 
is endemial in Peru, where it firſt began to rage 
after the Diſcovery of that Part of the World, 
and being brought into Europe in 1494 was firſt 
ſeen in the Siege of Naples. The Cauſe of this 
Misfortune is aſcribed to their Uſe of human Fleſh, 
Lizards, and Fiſhes eaten raw. See Tebri Hiſtoir. 
des Antilles, Tom. 2. tract. 5. cap. 2. 
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34. Of Endemial Diſtempers.. 
_ Theſe are the Obſervations which have occurred 
to me with reſpect to the Diſeaſes Endemial and 
peculiar to certain Countries and Nations; and, I 
hope, the Reader will from them be convinced, 
that by means of Aliments, acting mechanically, 
we either become ſick, recover, or die. 
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HAAR L 
Of the Diſeaſes of MET AL-DIGGERS. 


HE various and numerous Diſeaſes, pro- 
duced in Artificers by the Exerciſe of their 
reſpective Trades, are, in my Opinion, de- 
rived principally from two Cauſes : Firſt, the nox- 
ous Quality of the Matter on which they work, 
and which, by breathing out noxious Steams, and 
ſubtile Particles offenſive to human Nature, gives 
rile to particular Diſeaſes ; and in the next Place 
certain violent and diforderly Motions, and im- 
proper Poſtures of the Body, by which the natural 
Structure of the vital Machine is ſo undermined as 
gradually to, make way for violent Diſtempers. 

Having 


\ 
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Having fixt upon this Diviſion, my firſt Taſk ſhall 
be to conſider ſuch Diſeaſes as ariſe from the offen- 
five Quality of the Matter which Tradeſmen han- 
dle in the Way of their Buſineſs. Under this 
Head I reckon the Diſeaſes which affect Mine-dig- 
gers, and all Workmen who work upon Minerals ; 
ſuch as Goldſmiths,” Alchymiſts, Diftillers of Agua- 
fortis, Potters, Looking-glaſs-makers, Founders, 

Pewterers, Painters, and others. N 

The peſtilential Steams hid within the metallic 
Veins, make the firſt Impreſſion upon the Mine- 
diggers, who ſpend their Days in the ſubterraneous 
Caverns of the Earth; ſo that Ovid had Reaſon to 
mag | * 


— Tium eft in viſcera terræ, 
Draſq; recondiderat, Stygiiſq; admoverat umbris, 
Effodiuntur Opes, irritamenta malorum. 


It is true, the Poet's View run upon the evil 
"Qualities which affe& the Mind, and he meant to 
laſh the Avarice or Madneſs of Men, who take 
ſuch Pains in bringing to light what may be called 
good; becauſe, as Pliny, elegantly expreſſes it, 
We have made it the Price of all good Things; but 
in Effect is the Source of ſo many Evils : Though 
this, I ſay, is the Poet's direct Meaning, yet bis 
Words may be properly applied to the Diſorders 
which affect the Body, Now, the Diſeaſes which 
Metal-diggers and other ſuch Artificers are liable 
to, are for the moſt part a Difficulty of Breathing, 
Phthiſic, Apoplexy, Palſy, Cachexy, Swellings 
of the Feet, Falling of the Teeth, Ulcers in the 
Gums, Pains and Tremblings in the Joints; fo 
that upon the Whole their Lungs and Brain are af- 
fected ; but eſpecially the Lungs which ſuck in the 
mineral Spirits along with the Air, and fo ä 
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the firſt Injury; after which the ſame Spirits, ad- 


mitted within the Courſe of the Circulation and 


mingled with the Blood, corrupt and taint the na- 
tural Temperament of the Brain and the nervous 
Juice, from whence ſpring the Tremblings, Stu- 
pidity, and other Diſorders above-mentioned, 
Hence it is that thoſe who dig Minerals in the 


Mines are but ſhort-lived ; and the Women wo 


marry them have the Opportunity of matching 
with ſeveral Huſbands ; for Agricola aſſerts that, 
near the Mines of the Carpathian Mountain, Wo- 


men have been known to marry ſeven Huſbands, 


And Lucretius ſays of the ſame Perſons, 


Nonne vides, audifue perire in tempore paruvs 
Duam ſeleant, & quam vitati copia defit. 


In thoſe Places where there are Mines, to dig in 
them was anciently, and is ſtill, reckoned a Sort 
of Puniſhment fit to. be inflicted upon Criminals ; 
and accordingly we learn from Gallonius, de Mar- 
tyrum Cruciatibus, that in ancient Times the Chri- 
ſtians were uſually (Damnati ad Metalla) con- 
demned to dig in the Mines. And there is ſtill 
extant a noble Epiſtle of Cypr:an to ſeveral, Biſhops. 
and Deans, whom the Emperors had barbarouſly 
condemned to dig in theMines; in which he exhorts 
them to approve themſelves the true Votaries of 
Chriſt, in thoſe very Mines from whence they 
digged Gold and Silver. Pignorius alſo, in his 
Book de Servis, has the Draught of a Mine-digger 
taken from an ancient Sculpture, which ſhews how 
miſerable their Condition was; for their Heads, 
which were covered with long Caps, were half- 
ſhavedz and by this Sign, in antient Times, the 
dlaves were diſtinguiſhed from the Fugitives, whoſe 
Heads were ſhaved all over. And even in our 
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Time I reckon the Mine-diggers are not in a much 
better State; for, ſuppoſe they fed clean, and had 


good Things about them, ygt ſuch is the Influence 


of the dark and impure” Place they draw their 
Breath in, that their Looks reſemble thoſe of the 


Inhabitants of the Shades below, even when they 


ep out into our purer Air. In fine, let tue Mineral 
they dig be what it will, they are ſtill liable to, vio- 
lent Diſeaſes, which ten elude all manner of Cure 


even when proper Things are preſeribed: And i in- 


deed it ſeems to be a doubtful Caſe, whether we 


ought to reckon it a good and pious Office, to pre- 


ſcribe Phyſic to ſuch Wretches, and thereby” pro- 


long a miſerable Life. 
- But as great Profit ariſes to Princes and Mer- 


chants from Mines, and as the Uſe of Metals is 


highly neceſſary to almoſt all Arts, we are there- 


fore bound in Duty to preſerve the Lives of theſe 
Workmen by inveſtigating their Diſeaſes, and pro- 


poſing Cautions oak Remedies for the Removal of 
them. 


This was the Practice of former Ages, and even 
in theſe our Times, thoſe who have written of 
Metals have treated at ſome Length of the Diſeaſes 
of the Diggers, and of the Regimen and Reme- 
dies to prevent or cure them; particularly, Geor- 
gi us, Agricola , Bernardus, Cæſius, Mutinen ſis, 


in his Mineralogia +, where he has many curious 


and important Remarks of the Damnati ad Metalla, 
and of the'preſervative Courſe and Diet of Metal- 
diggers. Athandſi Us Kircherus, in his Mundus ſub- 
terruneut r, P. Lana, in his Magifterium Artis & 


Nature | 4; and D. Ramlovius, who has wrote a 
| | | Treatiſe | 


+ ® Lido 6. De Ne Metallica, lib. 10. + Set. f. 


+..Tom. 2. lib. 10. ſect. 2. cap. 2. 
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Treatiſe in High- dutch of the Palſy and Tremblings 
of Metal-diggers. Wherefore we ought to 'dif- © 
penſe, out of the Store-houſe of Medicine, ſome 
Relief or Comfort for the wretched Condition of 
that Sort of Workmen; and, conſidering that the 
ſeveral Kinds of Minerals are almoſt innumerable, 
and that each of them produces peculiar Evils, 
| there will be a Neceſſity of tracing the Manner and 
Way in which the Bodies of Diggers are infected, 
and giving the readieft and moſt approved Re- 
medies. N „ rr mes 

Some Mines therefore are moiſt, with Water 
ſtanding at the Bottom; others are dry; and in 
both theſe we are ſometimes obliged to uſe Fire to 
ſplit the Rock or Stones. Now, in the moiſt 
Mines, where the Water ſtagnates, the Legs of 
the Workmen are apt to be vitiated, and by the 
Stench of the groſs and poiſonous Steams which 
exhale from thence, eſpecially when the Pieces, or 
dplinters of the Stones, or Rocks fall into the Wa- 
ter, and ſtir up the poiſonous Source, the Work- 
men's Breath is taken away, inſomuch that they 
fall down head-long, or half dead. And the Fire 
itfelf, which otherwiſe tames Poiſon, being uſed 
| here to ſoften the Rocks, ſtirs up and raiſes the pe- 
| ſtilential Steams oyt of the mineral Matter; and 
thus do all the Elements conſpire to torture the _ 
poor Workmen. he oo 
But no Exhalation is fo abſolutely ' pernicious to 
them, as that which breaks forth from the Quick 
filver Mines; for Fallopius, in his Treatiſe de Me- 
| tallis & Foffilibus, aſſures us, that in the Quick- 
filver Mines ſcarce any of the Workmen reach the 
third Year : And Etmuller, in his Mineralogia, 
cap. de Mercurio, affirms, that in the Space of four 
Months they are ſeized with Tremblings in the 
Joints, Palſies, and- Vertigo's; and that, by _ 
| is | | | On 
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ſon oſ the mercurial Spirits proving highly i injurious 
to the Nerves. 

In the Tranſactions of the Royal Society of Eng- * 
land * we have a Letter, ſent from Venice to that 
Society, importing, that in ſome Quick-ſilver 
Mines in the Forum Julii, none of the Workmen 
are able to hold out above ſix Hours at a time. In 
the ſame Letter we have an Account of one who, 


 haying worked in theſe Mints for half a Year, was 


ſo impregnated with Mercury, that if he put a 
Piece of Braſs into his Mouth, or handled it with | 
his Fingers, it became thereupon white. | 
L. Tozz;us, in the ſecond Part of his Practice 
C. de Aſthmate, takes notice, that theſe Workmen 
are apt to be ſeized with Aſthmas: They uſed 
likewiſe to be troubled with the falling out of their 
Teeth ; and for that Reaſon the Refiners of Quick- 
filver are wont to avoid the receiving of the Smoke 
| 3 their Mouth by turning their Backs to the 
ind. 
Helmontius, in his Treatiſe de Afthmate & Tufſi, 
deſcribes a certain Kind of Aſthma, between the 
dry and the moiſt Species, which, he ſays, is com- 
mon. among the Diggers and Refiners of Metal, 
the Minters of 4 and ſuch other Workmen, 
by reaſon of a metallic Gas ſucked in along with 
the Air, and which ſtuffs up the Veſſels of the 
Lungs. 5 
MWedelius, in his Pathologia Medica Dogmatica, + 
makes mention of an A/hma - Montanum, to which 
thoſe who work upon Metals are liable ; and ac- 
quaints us, That Stockufius writ a whole Treatiſe 
of that Sort of Aſthma, in which he imputes all 
the Miſchief to the Quick-filver of Lead; ; Fu 
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Lead contains a great deal of Mercury, to which 
it owes its Gravity, The ſame Author * explains 
the Manner in which theſe metallic Fumes give 
Riſe to this diſmal Sort of Aſthma ; by the Exſic- 
cation of the Bronchia, and the conſtipating Vir- 
tue of the Smoke and Soot, REL bath 
| Sennertus, in his Book of the Conſent and Diſ- 

ſent + of the Chymi/ts with the Galeniſts, tells us, 
upon the Authority of a Phyſician, who practiſed 
near the Mines of Myſnia in Germany, That, in 
S the diſſected Corps of the Workmen, they found 
the very Metal they had been employed to dig. 
And Statius , inviting Maximus Junius, whe 
then lived by the Mountains of Dalmatia, has a 
handſome Turn to this Purpoſe, in deſcribing the 
Return of this ſubterraneous Crew. from their 
Mines, viz. Dite viſo, erutoque concolor auro ; im- 
porting, That, after viſiting the Mines, they re- 
turned died with the Colour of the Gold they have 
been a digging. . | | | 
Since the Colour of the Skin reſembles that of 
the Humours, niſi intro refluxerint, unleſs they re- 
tire to the internal Parts, as Galen teaches us, in 
Aph. 1. Com. 2. and as we find it verified in almoſt 
all Diſeaſes, it is no wonder that the Skin of theſe 
Workmen bears the fame Colour with that of the 
Metal, with which the Maſs of their Blood is 
tainted, Perhaps the ſame Thing happens in the 
Lungs of the Workmen, that we ſee come to 
paſs in the Furnaces for the refining of Metal, in 
which Pompholyx, Cadmia, and other metallic 
8 are generated out of the Fumes which 
y up. 222580 FR. 


«the, 
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In the Vitriol Mines the Workmen are, al, 
fre quently ſeized with violent Difficulty of Breath- 
ing. Galen, de Simplic. Medic, Facult;: deſcribes a 
Cave in Cyprus, out of which-the Workmen fetched 
Water for the making of this Subſtance ; and ac- 
quaints us further, that he went down almoſt a 
Furlong into the Cave, and there ſaw. Drops of 
green Water falling i into the Lake. He adds, that 
he ſmelt a ſuffocating and hardly tolerable Smell; 
that he ſaw the Workmen entirely naked fetching 
out the Water with great Diſpatch, and running 
ſpeedily back again. Now nothing is more perni- 
cious to the Lungs than an acid of any ſort, with 
which Vitriol is plentifully ſtocked. Many of our 
indolent Phyſicians now - a- days would laugh to ſee 
any other Profeſſor and Searcher after natural Things, 
9 Journeys to ſubterraneous Places, 
in queſt of the ſecret Receſſes of Nature. I re- 
member with what Deriſion I was pointed at myſelf, 
when I run the Riſque of my Life. in tracing the 
Souree of the Springs of Modena, and when I ven- 
| tured to go- down into our Pits which yields the 
 Petrolenm in the Mountains: But theſe People may 
Jearn of Galen, who undertook long Travels, and 
with a curious Eye ſought after the hidden Secrets 
of Nature, with Intent to ſet: the Virtues of Me- 
dicines in a mer TMs is to avoid Di- 
greſſions, 8 
Not only the eee Pants of ri . but 
Meuse the external are greatly injured, particu- 
larly the Hands, Legs, Eyes and Throat. Agricola 
informs us, that the Hands and Legs are gallel 
and corroded to the very Bone- in the Mines of 
Ayſnia, where the black Pompholyx is found. He 
adds, that the Nails of the little Huts and Cottages 


in the eee of theſe Mines are made of 
3 e i 
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Wood, upon the Obſervation that this Pampholys 
—_—— r ˙ i 
Mines are alſo greatly infeſted with living 
Plagues, which torture the poor Workmen to the 
laſt Extremity, I mean certain little Animals re- 
ſembling Spiders, which Agricola, out of Solinus, 
calls Lucifuga : Theſe Animals haunt chiefly the 
Silver-mines; and when the Diggers, through In- 
advertency, fit down upon them, they are miſe- 
rably ftung and indiſpoſed. Agricola informs us 
likewiſe, that Demons. and Ghoſts terrify and di- 
ſturb the Workmen, and that this fort of Appari- 
tions cannot be prevented without Prayer and Faſt- 
ing. See Kircherus, in his Mundus Subterraneus *, 
I took this Story of Devils haunting Mines to be 
fabulous, till I was undeceived by a ſkilful Hanove= * 
rian Operator in Metal, who is now employed by 
our Duke in tracing the metallic Veins in the 
| mountainous Parts of Modena. For this Man told 
me ſeriouſly, that in the Hanoverian Mines, which 
are famous enough in Germany, the Diggers have 
frequent Falls, which they ſay are occaſioned by 
their being knocked down by Devils,” which they 
call Knauf/-kriegen ; and that after ſuch Falls they 
often die in the Space of three or four Days, but if 
they out- live that Time they recover. "Theſe /ub- 
terranean Devils are likewiſe mentioned in the 
Tranſactions + of the Royal Society of England . 
The ſame Hanoverian informed me further, that 
in the Goflar Mines, where the Vitriol-oar is 
REL ge os er oo Oe Wt us digged 


- 


Lib. 6. de Re Metallic. & de Subs. 
T Tom. 2. Now. 1666. e 
T This idle Story of Devils is not to be credited how- 
ever well atteſted. Nothing is more common than for 
Men of the beſt Senſe and greateſt Learning, to relate the 
4 _ Abſurdities, out of a Paſſion for the Mar- 
Qus, e 
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digged up in the Form of a Powder, the Work- 


men do al their Buſineſs naked: For if they kept 


their Cloaths on under Ground but for one Day, 


as ſoon as they came up every Thing about them 
would turn to Powder: And for the fame Reaſon 


thoſe who in Galen's Time carried out the Cal- 


canthum Water, in the Mines of Cyprus, were all | 


naked. 
Though the N. ature and Temper of Metals wy 
Minerals are ſufficiently laid open by the Indu- 


ſtry of the Chymiſts; yet there are ſo many inex- 


plicable Mixtures and Combinations of Minerals in 


che Bowels of the Earth, that it is almoſt impoſſ- 


ble to determine what ſpecific Hurt or Injury is pe- 
culiar to this or that Mine, and how they affect 
one Part more than another. So that we can only 
ſay in general, that this impriſoned Air, taken in 
at gh 7 Mouth for the Uſe of Reſpiration, is im- 
pregnated with Rr very injurious to the 


Lungs, Brain, and Spirits, which, joining with the 


Maſs of Blood and Spirits, produce all the Evi 


the Workmen complain of. 


It is therefore the Duty of "I Overſee of. 
Mines, and of ſuch Phyſicians as have that Pro- 
vince allotted them, to make all the Contrivances 
they can for the Safety of the Workmen, and, 
ſince they cannot remove the occaſional Cauſe, to 
take ſuch Meaſures, that the Workmen may be a 
eaſy as poſſible. When theſe Men are ſick, we 
muſt do by them as we do with thoſe who are ill 
of deſperate Diſeaſes, to whom we do not deny 
the Preſcription of Medicines, at leaſt ſuch as hare 
a mitigating, pacific Virtue: For, as Hippocrates 
fays, * we muſt purſue the Knowledge of incurs 


ble Diſeaſes, with an Intention to make them as ea- 
fy a as we can. 11 
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The impriſoned Air of the Mines being tainted 
and polluted, partly by the Steams of the mine- 


ral Matter and of the Workmen's Bodies, and 


partly by the Fumes of the Lights that are kept un- 


der Ground, the Overſeers of Mines uſe to draw 
out the groſs and ſtagnating Arr, and let in ſuch 


as as 1s more pure and freſh, by ſome Wind-ma- 
chines communicating With the Bottom of the 


Mines through Paſſages under Ground. They al- 
ſo generally guard the Hands and Legs of the 
Workmen with Gloves and Boots, to prevent 


their being infected. It is manifeſt, that the An- 
cints likewiſe took great Care of the Safety and 
Health of their M ine-diggers 3 ; for Julius Pollux 


aſſerts , that they uſed to cover them with Bags 


or Sacks. They uſed to have looſe Bladders upon 
their Mouths, to keep out the pernicious Air; 
and theſe Bladders were ſo contrived, that they 
could ſee through them, as Pliny || tells us of the 
Poliſhers of Minium. But at preſent,eſpecially in the 
Arſenic-mines, we uſe Glaſs-vizards, which is a 


ſafer and a neater Contrivance, as Kircherus in- 


forms us, in the Place laſt quoted. 

The fame Author preſcribes various Remdlits, 
| both as preventive and curative ; which, he ſays, 
he had from an expert Man in Metals. He be- 
ſtows great Encomiums on a Liquor diſtilled from 
Oih of Tartar, Laudanum, and the Oil of Col- 
cothar, given to three Grains. By Way of Pre- 


vention or Preſervation, he commends fat Broth 


| and generous Wine. For thoſe who are already 
infected, he recommends a Balſam made of Net- 


tles, and the ſeaſoning of their Food with the Salt 
of Nitre, and a Salt extracted out of Alum. 


+ Lib. 7. cap. 32: [ Lib. 33. H. N. cap 5. 
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* Funken, in his Experimental Chymiſtry, recom- 


mends the dulcified Spirit of onle, for lubduing 


metallic Vapours. 
For the Corroſion . W of. the Three 


and Gums, Gargariſms of Milk are extremly 


ſerviceable, as being apt to qualify and abſorb the 


corroſive Particles lodged in thoſe Parts. With this 
View Agricola, in the Place laſt quoted, ſays, 
Butter is very conducive to thoſe who work in 
Lead-mines : For thoſe whoſe Feet and Hands are 
chopped and galled, as it happens in. the Mines 
where the black Pompholyx is digged, Pliny-* re- 
commends the Powder of the Stone called ſius, 
or Eat-fleſh. This Preſcription he grounds upon 
an Obſervation, that thoſe, whoſe Legs were ſpoil- 
ed in Metal-mines, were cured by working in the 


| Quarries where that Stone is found. It is poſlible 


this Stone might correct the metallic Acrimony by 


its particular corroſive Virtue, with relation to 
which it is called Sarcophagus, Cæſalpinus, de Me- 
zallicis +, alledges, that the true Stone, called A. 
ſous, from being found in Aſss of Trey, is un- 


Enown to us, and puts in the room of it another 


Stone that 1 Is found in Ilva, where the Rock-a'um 


1s digg ed. 


Etmuller ||, when” he treats of an N In- 
ſpiration, propoſes ſome peculiar Remedies for the 
aſthmatic Diſorders which ariſe from metallic 
Fumes; alledging, that the ordinary antiaſthma- 


tic Remedies afford no Relief in ſuch Caſes. For 


this End he recommends Mercurius Dulcis, Tur- 
bith, Cathartics, diaphoretic Agtimony, the Solar 


Bezoardic, and the like. 


Since the Eyes are likewiſe Genally injured by 


theſe mineral Streams, the mineral Kingdom 3 
5 like- 


_ N 1 cap. 17. * + Cap. 51. 
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likewiſe-be conſulted for a Remedy to that Misfor- 
| tune. By the Uſe of internal Minerals Hopſfius 
cured an Ophthalmia ariſing from metallic Fumes, 
and eluding all external Remedies. But at the ſame 
Time Collyriums u, made of the Scales or Offal of 
| Braſs, are much commended ; and even the Ancients 
| were appriſed of their Virtue ; for it is aſſerted by 
Macrobius +5 that thoſe who work in Braſs-mines 
have always ſtrong and ſound Eyes, by reaſon of 


WE the drying Virtue, as he calls it, that is [inherent 


in the Braſs. With the ſame View does Homer + 
give to Braſs the Title of Nugowa xaaxov ; and 
Celſus allows a Preference before all others to Cle- 
on's Collyrium of the Scales of Braſs, with Saffron, 
and Spodium, or Putty. To theſe Collyriums 
you may add Nitre ; for Pliny || affirms, that, in 
Salt-petre Mines, the Workmen are not weak-eyed, 
and the Obſervation of later Authors confirms his 
Teſtimony. Upon the whole, we may lay down 
this for a ſtanding Truth, that the moſt proper 
| and effectual Remedies, for defeating metallic Diſ- 
eaſes, . are generally to be obtained from the mineral 
Kingdom; and indeed the Conduct of Nature in 
this Point is very provident, in furniſhing a Cure 
from the ſame Quarter which produces the Diſeaſe, 

But the metallic Steams affect not only the Work- 
men who dig in the Mines, but likewiſe man 
other Artificers who work about the Mines; parti- 
cularly all thoſe who are employed in working, 
melting, and refining the Metal; who are all ſub- 
ject to the ſame Diſeaſes with the Diggers; only 
| they are not ſo deeply affected, becauſe their Work 
is done in the open Air. In Proceſs of Time, the 
metallic Fumes render them ſhort- breathed, lethar- 
| gic, 


Lib. 17. OI 27. + Lib. 7. cap. 4. 
I Lib. 6. cap.7. [ Lib. 32. H. Mü cap. 


ently over this Place; for neither he nor any of the 
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gie, and ſubject to the Diſorders of the Spleen; 
and at laſt they grow conſumptive. Hippocrates * 

ives us a ſhort but accurate Deſcription of the 
Caſe of one who works in Metal. A Man of thi 
Buſineſs, ſays he, has his right Hypochondrium tenſe, 
a large 8 pleen, and u ce/tive Belly; he breathes with | 

Difficulty, is of a pale, wan .Complexion, and is apt 
to have Swellings in his left Knee. Such is the Train 
of Evils which Hippocrates allots to this Sort of 
Men. And here we cannot but wonder how /al:- 
ius, who otherwiſe comments very accurately upon 
Hippocrates his Epidemics, comes to paſs fo tranſi- 


Commentators have made any Remark upon the 
Words, Vir metallicus. Galen + indeed takes no- 
tice of the Place, but then he employs all his 
Thoughts upon the Word Pneumatodes, by way of 
Diſquiſition, whether Hippocrates meant by it the 
Inflammation of the Abdomen, or a Difficulty of 
Breathing. After all it is apparent, that the divine 
Preceptor meant to point out the Cauſe of ſo many 
diſmal Diſordeis in one Word: For thoſe who 
work upon Metals are generally ſhort-breathed, 
ſplenetic, coſtive, and wan. complexioned. Fe- 
Fs renders the Words 2 pelaanev, Dui circa fi- 
dinas verſabatur, who mat Mines. So that 
not only the Diggers, but thoſe who live and work 
near the Mines, are diſordered by the metallic Ex- 
halations, which cloud the vital and animal Spirits, 
whoſe Nature is ethereal and pellucid, and thus 
pervert the natural Oeconomy of the whole Body: 
To theſe therefore we are to preſcribe the ſame Re- 
medies as we mentioned above, owls. their Doſe 
muſt be gentler. Ls 


. 
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| Of the Diſeaſes of GIHp ERS, or thoſe 


ho work in Gilt. 


[* we turn our View from the Mines, and the 


Beating, Melting, and Refining Work- houſes, 


to Towns and Cities, here we alſo meet with 


Workmen who ſuffer by the Influence of Minerals. 
It is well known what diſmal Calamities are in- 
flicted by Quick-ſilver upon Goldſmiths, and chiefly 


| thoſe who are employ'd in gilding Silver or Braſs- 


work: For, as this gilding cannot be performed 


without Amalgamation, ſo when they afterwards 


come to diſlodge this Mercury by Fire, though 
they turn away their Faces, they cannot poſſibly 
avoid receiving ſome poiſenous Steams at the 
Mouth, and accordingly we find that this Sort of 
Workmen quickly become afthmatic, paralytic and 


liable to Vertigo*s ; and their Aſpect becomes cada- 


verous and ghoſtly. Few ſuch Workmen conti- 
nue in that Way to old Age; or, if they do not 
die ſoon, their Condition becomes ſo miſerable, 
that Death is preferable to Life. Their Neck and 
Hands tremble, their Teeth fall out, their Legs 
are weak and afflicted with the Scurvy, according 
to Junchen in his Experimental Chemi/try*. Ferne- 
lins atteſts the ſame Thing in his Treatiſe d e Abditis 
Rerum Cauſis t, and in his Book, de Lue Venerea, 
where he gives a miſerable Inſtance of a Gold-finer, 


who, in gilding ſeme Silver-plate, ſo affected 
dy the Mercurial Vapour, that he thereupen be- 
9 D came 


Sec. 5. df Muc. + Lb. 2. cap. 7. 
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came ſtupid, deaf, and dumb. Fore/lus gives much 
ſuch another Story of a Goldſmith, who turned pa- 
ralytic upon expoſing himſelf imprudently to the 
Mercurial Steams. Olaus Borrichius has a pretty. 
Obſervation (extant in the ata Medica Haꝶni- 
enſia t) of a German who lived by Gilding Plate; 
and, upon managing the Steams of the Mercury 
with leſs Caution than uſualiy, fell into a diſmal- 
Vertigo, with a violent Difficulty of Breathing, a 
ghaſtly Countenance, a Lowneſs of Pulſe, and 
Trembling of the Joints, inſomuch that every one 
thought he was expiring ; but was cured after all 
by Sweat procured. with ſeveral alexipharmacal 
Preſcriptions, and eſpecially the Decoction of the. 
Roots of Burnet and Saxifrage. I hag Famous . 
Author is of Opinion, that the minuteſt Cbrpuſcles 
of the Mercurial Fumes, being forced in upon the 
Nerves, occaſioned the Trembling, and at the 
ſame Time being admitted into che Maſs of Blood 
clogged its natural Motion. It would be too tedi- 
ous to inſert all the Hiſtories of this kind we meet 
with in Phyſical Authors. Such Caſes are but too 
frequent in great Cities, and particularly in this our 
Age, in which nothing is thought handſome or 
neat, unleſs it ſhine with Gold; inſomuch that the 
very Chamber pots and Stool-pans are gilded ; and 
the Ceremony of throwing out is more chargeable 
am that of taking in, as Martial ſaid of one in 
former Times. TAE — 
| IT had Occaſion myſelf not long ago to ſee a 
young Man, a Gilder, who died after two Months 
Confinement to his Bed, having taken too little 
Care to avoid the Mercurial Exhalations. For 
they threw him at firſt into a cachectic Habit of Bo- 
dy; after that his Face became wan and of a cada- 
yerous Complexion, his Eyes ſwelled, his Breath- 
PER 3 ing 
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ung became difficult, and his Mind ſtupid, and an 
inactive lazy Drowſineſs ſeized” his whole Body. 
He had foetid, ſtinking Ulcers in his Mouth, 
| which voided inceſſantly a very great Quantity of 
naſty Matter. And after all, this Man died with- 
out any feveriſh Symptom; at which indeed I was 
not a little amazed: For I could not be ſatisfied 
how ſo great a Putrefaction of the Humours ſhould 
happen without any febrile Heat. But, upon con- 
ſulting Authors, my Amazement was removed. 
For Ballonius || has an Inſtance of one, ſuſpected 
to be under a Venereal Contagion, who was ſeized 
with a Quartan, and eured of the Fever by the 
Inunction of Mercury, which raiſed a Salivation. 
Fernelius in like manner (de Lue YVenerea®*) men- 
tions the Caſe of one whoſe Brains melted and run 
out of his Eyes for ſeveral Years without a Fever; 
and who died at laſt, but had formerly ſuffered a 
mercurial Inunction. And the fame Author inge- 
nuouſly acknowledges, that he could not but won- 
der how it came about, that this Man was never fe- 
veriſh : But in his ſecond Book, de Abditis Rerum 
Cauſis +, he ſeems to offer ſome Reaſon why Mer- 
cury quells a febrile Heat; alledging, that it does it 
by a narcotic Virtue, and that it corrects the Ar- 
dour and corrofive Quality of the Bile, by the ſame 
Faculty that it enables it to appeaſe all manner of 
Pain, and ſtop Eruptions of Blood. Shall we 
therefore conclude, that Mercury is poſſeſſed of an 
antifebrile Virtue ? Perhaps Time may henour the 
Scierice of Phyſic with a Febrifuge from the mine- 
ral Kingdom, and that not covered with Riddles 
and Obſcurity, as Riverius gives it, but openly 
aud candidly- diſplayed. Why may not this come 
| | | 2 + 


| Lib. 2. Ep. p.m. 134. Cap. 7. + Cap. 24. 
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to-paſs, as well as the Diſcovery made upon the 
vegetable Kingdom, which. affords us the famous 
Peruvian Febrifuge, and an antidyſenteric Remedy 
lately diſcovered, of which the famous Leibnitz 
has publiſhed a Treatiſe ? But in this Affair we 
ought to conſult Experience; and indeed I cannot 
ſee any Inconveniency in giving mercurial Purga- 
tives in intermitting Fevers; particularly thoſe of 
Mercurius Dulcis, which is no ſuch formidable R- 
medy. It is true, Mercury ought to be cau- 
tiouſly prepared, and with equal Caution admi- 
niſtered; for, when it falls into unſkilful Hands, it 
is like an unmanageable Horſe, as the learned Borri- 
.chius obſerves, in relating the Caſe of an illuſtri- 
ous Perſon, who in a high burning Fever had two 
little Bags full of Quick-filver applied to his Wriſt 
by a Quack, which extinguiſhed at once both the 
febrile and the native vital Heat. After all, the 
Benefits we receive, from ſuch a faithleſs and Pra- 
,zeius like Medicine, are ſo much ſuſpected, that we 
may juſtly apply to the medicinal Mercury, what 
the Prince of Poets ſaid of the poetical. 
— Animas ille evocat orco, 
Pallenteſque alias ad triſtia Tartarg mittit, 
Dat ſomnos, adimitque, & lumina morte reſignat. 


But, to return to the Subject in Hand, which is 
the Redreſſing of the Injuries proceeding from mer- 
curial Vapours, conveyed along with the Air we 

breathe : For this End we ought to conſult ſuch 
Authors as have wrote of Poiſons and Minerals. In 
general all ſuch Things are commended as are quali- 
ſied to put in Motion the Spirits and Maſs of Blood, 
and procure Sweat. For Mercury for the moſt 
part cauſes a drowſy Inactivity, as appears from the 
above - mentioned Accidents, occaſioned by 5 
EET | | e- 
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Reception of metallic. Fumes at the Mouth, and 
from ocular Inſpection 3 jor in ſuch Caſes we find. 
concreted Blood in the Sinus's of the Heart; as A- 
wicenna tells of a Monkey which had drank 
Quick-filver.. By this Rule, all cordial ſpirituous- 
Waters, and even Brandy or Spirit of- Wine, will 
be of uſe ; as well as the Spirie of Sal Armoniac, 
Spirit of T urpentine, Oil of Petre, or our Roek- 
oil, the volatile Salts of Hartſhorn, Vipers, and - 
ſome others; but Venice Treacle is juſtly ſuſpected, 
| by reaſon of the Opium: The Decoctions of a- 

kexipharmic Plants; ſuch as Cardits Benedictus, 
Scordium, Scorzonera, and the like are more effec- 
tua] than their diſtilled Waters, which Heliont 
_ happily calls Plantarum Sudores. Fallopius preſcribes 
Gold-duſt and Gold-leaf, there being nothing 
which Mercury joins with fo readily and <loſely ad 
with Gold. Martin Lyſter in his Exercitatin de 
Lue Venerea, adviſes to oppi*fe the venomous Exha- 
lations of Mercury with the Becodtion of Guiu- 
cum, by reaſon of the Vis piperata, aromatic Force, 
which, he ſays, the Guaiacum enjoys, and is di- 
ſtinguiſhable by the Taſte. 
Againſt mercurial Diſeaſes, particularly of thoſe 
who have been anointed with mercurial Ointments, 
or by any chance have ſucked in the Smoak of Mer- 
eury, Poterius7, in his Pharmacopea Spagyrica, re- 
commends ſublimated Sulphur infuſed in Wine. 
Where the Redundance of Humours renders Pur- 
gation neceſſary, we muſt give ſtronger Purgatives 
than in other Caſes, by reaſon of the Dullneſs oe- 
Laſioned by the Mercury, and becauſe the ſenſitive 
Faculty is leſs apt to be moved by the Stimuli of 
the Medicine. Antimonials will anſwer this and 
all the other Ends admirably well. Bleeding muſt 
be avoided by all means, for the Spirits and the 
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Maſs of Humours want to be ſtimulated, and hot 
quelled. Pliny tells us, that in digging Lead and 
Quick ſilver the Antients uſed to tie looſe unbent 
HBladders upon their Faces, as I intimated above, 
Kircherus, in his Mundus 5 ubterraneus, ſays, Glaſs 
1 Vizors are of better Uſe to guard the Mouth from 
| Exhalations. Exerciſe muſt be purſued in regard 
it heats the Body, and keeping in 2 warm Cham- 
ber by a good Fire is commended ; for Mercury 

avoids the Action of Fire as much as poſſible. 

9 But after all, it is ſtrange that Mercury, which 
| is the only Remedy for Worms, and is given to 
Children without any manner of Hurt, either by 

way of Infuſion or Decoction, or in Bolus' 8, of 
with any Conſerve, ſhould emit ſuch pernicious 
Exnalations, as ſuffocate Perſons almoſt in a Mi- 
nute, when they are received by the Mouth and 
Noftrils. The Reuſon I take to be this: Tle 
Texture and Fabric of the Quick-filyer be ing diſ- 
folved by the Violence of the Fire, it is reduced to 
ſuch minute Particles, as penetrate to the Lungs, 
Heart and Brain, upon their being received at tle 
Mouth and Noſtrils. By this Means it is enabled to 
cloud the animal Spirits wth more Facility, and 
taint the whole Maſs of Fluids with a narcotic 
| Languor : Whereas its Infuſion or Decoction 
given at the Mouth to ſeveral Qunces, and even to 
a Pound, as in the Iliac Paſſion, occaſions none of 
the above-mentioned Accidents ; for it does not 
meet with ſo much Heat in the Bodies of Animals, 
as is ſufficient to diſſolve and convert it into Fumes; 
nay, it is ſo far from that, that it keeps its Fabric 
unaltered, and by its Weight makes way for itſelf, 
breaking "through all Barriers ; inſomuch that we 

Find in Auſenius 3 it acted the Part of an Antidote to 
a jealous Huſband, whoſe adulterous Wife had give 
en him Poiſon, and afterwards Quick- _ in 
Opes 
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he pes thereby to accelerate his Death. Thus it is, 
that Fire, otherwiſe the Corrector ad Tamer of 
Poiſon, raiſes Things otherwiſe innocent into a ve- 


nomous Nature, or exalts and ſharpens the Poiſon. 


Ambroſins Paræus & acquaints us, that Pope C le- 


ment VII. died by receiving into his Body the 


Smoak of poiſoned Torch that was carried before 
him, and adds, that itis a falſe and pernicious 


Thought, that Fire by its ſearching Virtue purges 


and cures all Things. Hence i think we have ſuſ- 
ficient Reaſon to doubt, whether in Time of a 


Plague it would not be better to bury the Cloaths 
and other Appurtenances of thoſe ho die of the 


Contagion along with their Corps, than to commit 
them to the Flames in purſuance cf the uſual Cu- 
ſtom. Among the Romans the bornipg cf the 
Corps within "the City or ncar another Man's 
Houſe, was proliibited by the Law ef the Twelzs 


Tables; and the principal Reaſon of the Prohibiti- 
on was, the Fear of having the Air defiled by the 


Smoak and Exhalation. The Fire produces vari- 
ous and different Effects, according to the Diverſi- 
ty and Mixture of the Bodies upon which it acts; 
ſo that ſometimes it ſets free and diſengages, and 


at other Times it concentrates and condenſes Poi- 
ſon. Of this we have a manifeſt Inſtance in 


Quick-ſilver, which, though drunk without any 
great Inconveniency, yet, when ſublimed with the 
Salts, aſſumes, a corroſive Nature, which after- 


wards grows milder, by the Addition of Mercury 


under the Influence of the Fire, and fo becomes a 


| Mercurius Dulcis, which when right Prepared, is 


none of the meaneſt Remedies, for purging n 


and extirpating the venereal Contagion. 
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CHAP. III 


Of the Diſeaſes of SURGEONS, and other; 


* in Frictions and Inunctions : 


Jer Venereal Caſes. 
B 


ESIDES the Perſons abovementiened, Mer- 
cury is likewiſe injurious to the Surgeons of the 
Age we now live in; I mean thoſe of them who 
a noint pocky Perſons, or ſuch as cannot be cured 


without Salivation. As ſoon as the Virulence of the 
Pox flew from the Siege of Naples all over Itah), 


and run from thence like Lightning to all the Parts 
of Europe, the chief and principal Remedy they 
found out, for controuling the fierce Contagion, 
was Mercury; and to this very Day the ſame Re- 
medy is ſtill ia Repute, being further recommer d- 


el by the continued Experience of two Centuries. 


The antient Phyſicians had obſerved, that nothirg 
was more effectual than Mercury agrinſt the moſt 
malignant Scab, or Itch; fo that, by way of Ana- 
logy, it was concluded, that, fince pocky Perſons 
had Blotches and Ulcers in their Skin, Mercury 


muſt likewiſe be of uſe to them, and Experience 
juſtified the Inference. The firft Author of the 


mercurial Inunction was James Berergarius, com- 


monly called Curpus from his Country, the moſt 


noted Surgeon and Anatomiſt of thoſe Times, as is 


obvious by his Works; from which, as being ve- 


ry rare and hard to come at, the modern Anato- 


| miſts have culled a great many important I hings 
without mentioning his Name. Fallapius, in his 
-'Treatiſe of the Pox, tells us, that Facobius Car- 


penſis got above 50,000 Ducats of Gold only by 
curing the Pox with InunCtion ; and that he killed 
| N many 
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many, though he cured the greateſt Part. It is 
certain this Anointer knew better than the Alchemiſts 
how to make a true Metamorphoſis of Mercury in- 
to Gold; a Happineſs ſure that is very uncommon, 
and far different from what appears in the Times 
we live in, which ſtruck even Sennertus himſelf 
with Admiration, 
| Now-a-days thoſe, who rub the mercurial Oint- 
ments on pocky Perſons, are the meaner Sort of 
Surgeons, who undertake that Office to make a 
little Money by it; for the better Sort of Sur- 
geons decline ſuch a ſordid Piece of Service, which 
is likewiſe accompanied with Danger. It is true, 
in fuch Caſes they make uſe of a Glove, but all 
that Precaution is not ſufficient to keep the mer- 
curial Atoms from penetrating the Leather, and 
ſo reaching the Surgeon's Hand ; for, upon other 
Occaſions, we uſe to cleanſe and ſtrain Quick- 
ſilver through Leather; neither can all their Cauti- 
on guard againſt the Exhalations, which the great 
Fire, by which the Inunction is performed, muſt 
neceſſarily excite: And it is well known, that 
theſe Exhalations, entering the Body by the Mouth 
and Noftrils, prove very injurious to the Brain and 
Nerves. Fabricius Hildanius + relates the Caſe. of 
a Woman, who fitting in the Room by her Huſ- 
band, while he was anointed with a mercurial 
Ointment, had ſuch a Salivation raiſed merely by 
the mercurial Air taken in at the Mouth, that Ul- 
cers were formed in her Mouth and Throat. Her- 
nelius,deLue Venerea | writes, that the Hands of ſuch 
-pocky Perſons as have been often anointed with 
Quick-ſilver, tremble and thake. Frambeſarius ac- 
quaints us, that a Surgeon, upon anointing a pocky 
Perſon with the uſial Ointment, was ſeized with a 
continual Vertigo and Dimneſs of Sight. 


D 5 Fer 
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For my Part I can think of no cautionary Me- 

4 . + thod ſo prcper and ſo eftectual, for thoſe imployed 
41 zn ſuch Inunctions, as that of a Surgeon, of our 
= - Country, who finding to his Coſt that the Danger 
$ and Trouble he underwent ſurpaſſed the Profit, 
and having experienced by frequent Looſeneſſes 
| | Gripes and Salivations, upon his own Perſon, 
| that ſuch InunQtions were more aMiCting to him 
than to the Perſons anvinted, did thereupon alter 
bis Courſe, and continuing to prepare the mercu- 
rial Ointment as before, and to ſtand by the Pa- 
tients while the Friction was performed, ordered 
the Patients to rub themſelves with their own 
Hands; by which means a double Advantage is 
gained; for not only the Surgeon avoids Danger 

but the Patients thus heating themſelves, by the 
Motion and Exerciſe of their Arms, make the 
- Ointment penetrate the better; and withal have no 

- Reaſon to apprehend any Dariger to themſelves 

from the Remedy, in which they place all their 

k ' Hopes of Relief. But if fuch Surgeons have con- 
tracted any Harm by the Inunction, ſuch as the 

Shaking of the Hands, a Giddineſs in the Head, 

and Gripings of the Guts, in ſuch Caſes, as I ſaid 

before, the Decoction of Guaiacum is the Remedy. 

For as Mercury is the great Conqueror and Cor- 
rector of the venereal Poiſon; ſo Guaiacum, by its 

melting and ſudorific Virtue, corrects the Diſor- 

ders occaſioned by the Mercury, in afflicting the 

Body with a narcotic Dullnefs, and an Imbecillity 

of the Nerves. Accordingly we find that thoſe 

two cardinal Remedies do, with joint Forces, tho- 

_ - roughly accompliſh the Cure of the Pox ; and 

. That in ſuch a Manner, that Guaiacum does firſt at- 

k tack and weaken the Diſeaſe with ſmall Skirmiſhes, 
© wfter which Mercury ſtands the Brunt of a longer 
En agement, and at laſt Guaiacum comes in and 
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diſperſes the ſtraggling Remains of the rounted E- 
nemy. 


* 


CHAP. Iv. 


8 07. the Diſeaſes of Curies. 


- PHO UGH the Chemiſts boaſt a the Art of 
Subduing and Fixing all Minerals, yet they 

themſelves cannot eſcape free from their per- 

1 IF 8 nicious Influence; for they are oftentimes afflicted 

$ with the ſame Diſorders with the other Work- 

b men imployed about Minerals; and though, to 

; keep up the Credit of their Art, they may deny it 

; 

) 

| 


n 


in Words; their very Faces evince the Puniſh- 
ment they undergo. Leanardusꝰ Capua informs us, 
that Theophraſtus and Helmont, two celebrated 
- Chemiſts, were ſeverely puniſhed by the Prepa- 
ration of their own. Medicines. Junchen, in his 
Experimental Chemiſtry ||, tells us, that in making 
the Glaſs of Antimony, the Smoak of the pulve- 
Tized Antimony, renders the.Operator ſhort- breath- 
ed, and affects him with a Swimming in the 
Head. Etmullerus de Tuſſi, candidly acknowledges 
that when he was in perfect Health, and had Oc- 
caſion to, prepare the Clyſſus of Antimony, by 
chance the Retort broke, and, the Smoak of the 
Sulphur and the Antimony reaching his Mouth 
and Noftrils, he was ſeized with a Cough; which 
afflicted him for four Weeks aſter, of high he 
knew no other Cauſe, but that acid Smoak which 
ſtimulated the Organs of Reſpiration, and made 
them rough. What Tachenius openly confeſſes 


of himſelf, in his Hippocrates Chemicus*, is _ 
enough; 


Sect. 35. Cap. 23. 
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enough; he tells us, that, hauing a mind to ſublime 
Arſenic, till it ſhould remain fixed at the Bottom of 
the Veſlel, by opening the Veſſel after ſeveral 
Sublimations he perceived a wonderfully ſweet 
Smell, but in half an Hour after was ſeized with 
A Pain i in his Stomach, with a Difficulty of Breath- 
ing, a Piſſing of Blood, a Cholic, and Convulſions 
all over his Body. He adds, that, by the uſe of 
Oil and Milk, he recovered himſelf pretty well, 
but was afflicted for a whole Winter with a ſlow Fe- 
ver, not unlike a Hectic, which at laſt he got removed 
by uſing the Decoction of the vulnerary Herbs, and 
eating Cole wort Tops. I was acquainted myſelf with 
our Carolus Lancektus, a Chemiſt of ſome Note, 
but a trembling, blear-eyed, toothleſs, ſhort- 
breathed, rotten Vetlow, whoſe very Loeks dero- 


gated from the Fame and Repute of the coſmetic 
* Medicines which he uſed to cl. | 


But, after all, far be it from me to brand the 
Study of Chemiſtry for an unlawſul Exercife ; 
Joubtleſs, all Praiſe and Commendation is due to 
| thoſeChemiſts, who are ſo intent upon the Diſcovery 
of abſtruſe Things, and enriching the Science 
of natural Things, that they ſcruple not to ſacri- 
fice their Lives to the public Good: Neither are 

| they to be blamed, if, in correcting the Virulence 
of Minerals, they cannot uſe ſuſſicient Caution ; 
for there is a Neceffity of their ſtandiug by, and 
obſerving the whole Proceſs even under the Heat 
of the Fire and the Smoak of the Coals, if they 
would have the Medicines duly prepared and exht- 
dited with Safety: For Renatus Carteſtus ſays, in 
chemical Operations, theleaſtVariation and Neglect 
may fo alter the Qualities of the Medicines, as to 
; turn tem into Poiſon, inſtead of —— o 
t 
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the ſame Purpoſe ſays Funchen * in his Preface, 
chemical Medicines cannot be exhibited” by a 
- Phyſician with a ſafe Conſcience, unleſs he either 
prepares them with his own Hand, or ſees them pre- 
pared by an expert Chemiſt, So that, as a Groom 
is not to be blamed if, in breaking a fierce and 
vitious Horſe, he is ſometimes thrown ; ſo a 
Chemiſt muſt not be laughed at though he comes 
out of his Laboratory with a ſquallid and fright- 
ful Aſpect, like one juſt arrived from the Re- 
giony My; © PTR PUT 008 

A few Years ago a mighty Quarrel aroſe be- 
tween a Citizen of Final di Modena, and a Mo- 
den:ſe Merchant that had a great Laboratory in that 
Town. The Final Man ſued the Merchant, al 
ledging, that he ought to place his Laboratory 
out bf Town, or ſomewhere elſe, becauſe it 
annoyed the whole Neighbourhood, while they 
calcined the Vitriol far the making of Sublimate. 
To make good his Charge, he produced the At- 
teſtation of a Phyſician of that Town, and the 
Pariſh Books; by which it appeared, that a 
greater Number of Inhabitants in Proportion 
had died in that and the other Places adjacent to 
it, than in thoſe which were more remote. The 
Phyſician atteſted further, that thoſe who lived in 
the Neighbourhood of that Place died uſually of 
a Conſumption, and of the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, 
which he imputed principally to the Exhalations 
of the Vitriol which polluted the ambient Air, fo 
as to render it unfriendly to the Lungs. Bernar- 
dius Corradus, Commiſſary of the Ordinance in 
the Territory of Ee, employed his Pen in behalf 


of the Merchant; and Ca/ina Stabe, a Phyſician 


at Final, appeared in Vindication of the other. 
® Fpift, 17 1 
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In fine, "ET Papers were writ pro and con prettily 
enough, and theſe warm Diſputes,were raiſed upon 
the Shadow of the Smoak. At laſt the Judges 
| favoured the Merchant, and Vitriol was abſolved 
as innocent. Whether the Lawyer did Juſtice or 
not, I leave the natural Philoſophers to judge. 
To. return to the Subject-matter of this Chap- 
ter, I ſhould be ſenſible of offering an Affront to 
the Chemiſts, if I propoſed any Remedy, whether 
. preſervative or corrective for the Injuries ſuſtained 
in the Way of their Profeſſion ; upon the Conſi- 
deration, that there is ſcarce any Diſeaſe, for 
_ which the Chemical Storehouſe has not a ready 
and effectual Remedy. So, leaving them to their 
. own Laboratories, we ſhall now proceed to other 
Work-houſes. | 
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CHAP. v. 


& the Diſeaſes of PoT TERS, 


HERE is ſcarcely any City in hich there 
1 are not other Workmen, beſides thoſe men- 
nl above, who receive great Prejudice from 
the metallic Steams. Among ſuch we reckon the 


Potters ; for what City, what Town is without 
ſuch as practile this moſt antient Art? Now the 
Potters make uſe of burnt and calcined Lead for 
Blazing their Ware ; and for that End grind their 
Lead in Marble- veſſels, by turning about a long 
Piece of Wood hung from the Roof, with a 
ſquare Stone faſtened to it at the other End; while 
they do this, as well as when, with a Pair of Tongs 
they daub their Veſſels over with melted Lead, be- 
fore they pet them into Wy Furnace, they _— 

| „ 
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by the Mouth and Noſtrils, and all the Pores of 
the Body, all the virulent Parts of the Lead thus 
melted: in Water and diſſolved, and are by that 
Means ſeized with heavy Diſandors, For firſt: of 
all their Hands begin to ſhake and tremble, ſoon 
after they become paralytic, lethargic, ſplenetic, 
cachectic, and toothleſs; and, in fine, we ſcarcely 
ſee a Potter that has not a de cadaverous Com- 
plexion. In the Ade Haffnienſia+, an Account is 
given of a Potter in whoſe diſſected Corpſe the 
right Lobe of the Lungs was found adhering to the 
Ribs, and tending to a withered Drineſs and a 
Phthiſic; this Indiſpoſition of his Lungs was at- 
tributed to the Traed he had worked at; for the 
Patient had been bred to the Potters 8 and 
finding it unhealthful had left it off, though not 
ſoon enough. P. Poterius , tells us of a Potter, 
who became paralytic in the Right-ſide, with fuch 
à Diſtortion of the Vertebræ, that his Neck became 
ſtiff. This Man, he ſays |, he cured with the De- 
coction of Saſſafras- wood and Bay-berries. The 
fame Author * relates likewiſe the Hiſtory of a- 
nother Potter who died ſuddenly. _ 
auch are the Diſeaſes which affect thoſe im wad 
in Potters Work-houſfes, to manage and work 
the Lead; and indeed, it is a wonderful Thing, 
that Lead, which affords: ſo large a Stock of 
Wil Remedies, both for internal and exter- 
nal Uſes, ſhould harbour in its Boſom ſuch per- 
nicious Principles; and while it is pounded, or 
diſſolved in Water, ſhould by its fole Exhalations 
give Riſe to ſuch diſmal, Diſorders i in the. Potters, 
who are obliged to make uſe of it. But I ceaſed to 
wonder, when I learned from the excellent Mr. 
Boyle, that in a Moment of Time almoſt . 
| | Ver 
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filver is fixed and rendered ſolid by the Vapour er 
Steam of melted Lead; fo that, as T; — has 
juſtly obſerved, in his Exerxitation of the Uſe ef 
Reſpiration, the ſame Thing that the Poets fancied 
Vulcan to do with Mars, is done by Lead to Mer- 
cury by fixing it. It is no Wonder therefore that 
Lead, though of a cold Nature, when thus ground 
ſurpriſingly affects the Grinders, by clogging their 
Blood and Spirits, and N NR their Limbs unſer- 
viceable. © 

| That Lead is poſſeſſed of an acid, ae; very 
ſharp, and penetrating Spirit, is atteſted b by all 
Chemiſts, and the Refiners of Gold and Silver 
can witneſs the ſame at their own Coſt, there 
being Lead mixed with thoſe Metals. The Au- 
thors of the Collectanea Chemica Leydenſia ſay *, 
the Spirit of Lead is endowed with ſuch an Aci. 
mony, that, when it goes through the Copel, if 
one receives the exhaling Steams at the Mouth or 
Noſtrils, he may be immediately ſuffocated; and 
_ thoſe who are not ſufficiently cautious in avoiding 
it, are generally paviſhed with the Loſs of all their 
Teeth. 

Being obliged, in Proſecution of my Deſign laid 
down in this Book, to viſit all the Weork-houſes of 
Artificers, in order to obtain a clear View of the 
occaſional Cauſes of their Diſeaſes, I had once a 
ſtrong Mind to inſert here ſome Remarks I made 
in the Potters Work-houſes, concerning the mecha- 
-nic Art of glazing Earthen Ware, which is very 
antient, as appears from the Rubbiſh of Antiquity 
digged out of the Earth, and highly neceſſary: 
For, if we had not the Way of glazing earthen 
Veſſels, what a great Charge would the World 
be put to in Pewter and Co pper Veſſels both 
for the Kitchen and the Table. I could not for- 
bear joining Admiratiou to my Curioſity, when 


the 
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the Enquiry, how it came to paſs that the earthen 
Ware, firſt boiled in the Furnace, then covered 
with Lead calcined, pounded with the Powder of 

Flints, and melted, and thus put into the Furnace 

again, did aſſume by the Influence of the Fire, 

that glaſſy Cruſt that renders them fo ſerviceable 
in all the Uſes of Life, and particularly to the 
Chemiſts, who inculcate nothing more, than that 
glazed Veſſels ſhould be made uſe of in Spagyric 
Operations? But I cannot do Juſtice to this Sub- 
jet, without „ b. too much from my Pur- 
poſe. Beſides, I am afraid, leſt, in Treating of 
the Potters Buſineſs, I ſhould have Horace s Cen- 
ſure thrown upon me. : 56601 


H H entre error a cæpit 
Inſtitui; currente rota cur urctus exit. 


. Upon theſe Conſiderations I choſe to drop the 
Defign which I may poiſibly purſue upon a more 
proper Occaſion, in a Piece which I intend to pub- 
liſh, entitled, De Artium Miechanica Rationali. 

As for the Cure of ſuch Workmen as fall under 
the above-mentioned Diſorders, it is a hard Mat- 
ter to light upon ſuch Remedies as will reſtore 
them to perfect Health: For they ſeldom have re- 
courſe to the Phyficians, till the Ufe of their Limbs 
is taken from them, and their Viſcera grown hard; 
beſides, they are commonly pinced with another E- 
vil, viz. extream Poverty; ſo that we were forced 
to fly to the Medicina Pauperum, and perſcribe 
ſuch Things as at leaſt will mitigate the Illnefs, 
adviſing them withal to give over working at their 
Trade. I have given with Succeſs for ſeveral Days 
mercurial Purgatives, particularly Mercurius Dulcis 
with the lenitive Electuary, at the ſame Time I 
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| 1 the Diſeaſe, 


Of the Diſeaſes 
ordered the Hands and Feet to be anointed with 


our Rock -· oil. The chalybeat Remedies, which 
are not very chargeable, if exhibited for a long 


Time, will do conſiderable Service in correcting 
the Hardneſs of the Viſcerg. I prefer the ſimple 
. Filings of Steel infuſed in Wine with Cinnamon, 


to Ire the chemical Chalybeats, as being at once 
more effectual and leſs chargeable to poor Peo- 


ple. 


In the mean Time we muſt cake Notice, that 


there are ſeveral different Sorts of Workmen in a 
Potter's Work-houſe ; ſome of whom are im- 
. ployed in working of Chalk with their Hands and 


Feet; and others in forming the Veſſels by ſitting 
and turning a Wheel; ſo that all, who go by the 


Name of Potters, are not ſubject to the Diſeaſes 


before- mentioned, and therefore Care mult be 


taken, that, whenever the Name of a Potter is 


heard, we do not preſently adminiſter the Reme- 
dies, calculated to corredt the Injuries of the mi- 


neral Matter. However, this may be ſaid of them 


in general, that as they all ſpend their Lives in 
moift Places, and are {till imployed in Handling 
moift Earth, ſo they ere for the moſt Part wan- 


complexioned and cacheatic, and almoſt always 


complaining of ſome Illneſs or other. Thoſe who 
fit at the Wheel, and form the Veſſels by turn- 
ing it about with their Feet, are apt to have a 
dwimming in the Head, if their Eyes are other- 
wiſe weak; and often the over-tiring of their Feet 


makes them ſubject to the Sciatica ; and therefore 
we ought to afiiſt them with the Remedies pre- 


ſcribed by Practitioners in ſuch Caſes; which, if 
they do not extirpate, will at leaſt alleviate and 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. p / 


£ 07 the Diſeaſes of thoſe who work in 


CoPPER and TI V. 


HE Workmen, ** * 


and hammer Copper or Tin, are expoſed to 


14 fame Misfortunes with the former ; for tlie 


ſubtile Atoms which exhale from the Copper, 


| while it is frequently heated for the eaſier Exten- 
ſion, enter the Lungs, raiſe a dry Cough, and by 
their Acrimony correde; the veſicular Texture of 
. the Wind-pipe and the Lungs z. they likewiſe pro- 
. duce .Vertigo's, and a diſcoloured Complexion. 
The Nature of theſe Particles, lodged in the 
Copper, is ſet in a clear Light by the Beard and 
Hair of the Workmen, which in theſe Work-houſes 
become green. As for thofe who work in Tin, they 
_. are uſually attacked by the ſame Symptoms with 
the Melters and Grinders. of Lead, of which ſort 


are the Potters : For Tin tears a great Reſem- 
blance to Lead, upon which Account ſome call it 


white Lead, and others ſay, It is a Mealum be- 


fween * ard Lead, It is certain, that it con- 
fiſts of Mercury and a ſharp Sulphur ; fa that, 
when the Workmen melt it, they cannot but 1c- 
ceive at the Mouth pernicious Exhalations from 


5 it. 


Etmuller, in his Collegium Conſultatorium *, has 
a curious Hiſtory of a Tinman, who was felned 


at firſt with a Cough, and then with fo great an 
A and Difficulty of Breathing, eſpecially at 


I « 


1 * Cal, 17. 


Night, that he uſed to jump out of Bed, and 
open the Windows to take in the freſh Air, and 
to walk up and down the Houſe all Night till 
Break-of-day, at which Time all the Symptoms 
diſappeared. The Cauſe of all:thefe Symptoms is 
imputed, by the experienced Author, to the mer- 
curial Steams of the Metals ; for he tells us, that 
Tin contains a large Quantity of volatile Antimo- 
ny, which, mixed with Nitre, aſſumes a fulmina- 
ting Foree. This ſort of Aſthma he ranks among 
the convulſive Kind, as depending upon the ſpaſ- 
modic Contraction of the Plexus Nerveus, which 
hinders the Expanfion of the Lungs. was 
We frequently meet with fuch Inſtances in 
Cities; and, whenever: they have recourſe to 
the Aid of Phyſic, they ought to be treated with 
the ſame Caution with the other Workers in Me- 
tal. In the mean Time the Breaſt, being the prin - 
cipal Seat of the Diſeaſe, ought to be chiefly re- 
garded, and firſt looked after; for their Complaint 
is of a Difficulty of Breathing. They muſt be 
cured therefore after the ſame Method with thoſe 
| who are ill of an Mhma Montanum, taking care to 
avoid every Things that dries; In the Room of 
Which Butter, Milk, Emulſions of Almonds and 
Mielonſeed, Barley Ptiſanes, and the- like, will be 
„ 7 e 
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Of the Diſeaſes of G LA 8 5-M A k E RS N 


and OLASSGRINDERS, 


N the whole Train of Tradeſmen, I do not 
1 think there are any who manage their Buſineſs 
more wiſely than thoſe concerned in the Glaſs 
work ; for they work only ſix Months of the 
Year, that is, in Winter and Spring, and the reſt 
of the Year they enjoy themſelves ; and, when 
they arrive at the fortieth Year of their Age, 
they ſeaſonably bid adieu to their Trade, and ſpend 
the reſt of their Time either in enjoying the eaſy 
Fruits of their former Labours, or in following 
ſome other Work. The hard, laborious Work 
which theſe Men do, and which cannot be borne 
but by Men of a robuſt Conſtitution, and that in 
the Vigour of their Age, is abſolutely intollerable 
for a long tract of Time. Indeed I take the 
melted Maſs, which floats in their Furnaces, to be 
inoffenſive, at leaſt I know ne ſenſible Harm it 
does to the Workmen ; for they never comqlain 
of that, neither is there any noiſome Smell to be 
perceived in the Glaſs-houſes. The Courſe of this 


Work does not allow me Time to enquire parti- 


cularly into the Nature of that Maſs of which 
the Glaſs is made, or into the mechanic Con- 
trivance which form the Glaſſes, by the Interven- 


tion of Wind or Blowing. It is ſufficient toour © 


preſent Purpoſe, if we know that all the Injury, 
redounding to the Workmen from this ſort of 
Work, is intirely ewing to the Violence cf the 
Fire, and ſometimes the Addition of ſome Mine- 
rals calculated for colouring the Glaſſes. The 

| | 1 Work- 
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cover and turn away their Faces, they cannot a. 


— 


Workmen are obliged to ſtand conſtantly half- 
naked, in the coldeſt Seaſon of the Year, juſt by 
Furnaces, heated*t6 the laſt *Depree,” and there to. 


blow the Glaſſes with their Eyes conſtantly fixed 


upon the Fire and the melted Glaſs; fo that their 


Eyes ſuſtain the firſt Shock, and accordingly we 
find they often bewail their Misfortune i in voiding 


a ſharp wateriſh Humour, and grow flender and 
little, their watry Nature and Subſtance being ex- 
hauſted and conſumed by. the intenſe Heat. The 
fime Heat racks them with a perpetual and an inſa- 
tiable Thirſt, ſo that they are forced to drink often- 


But they drink Wine more willingly than Water, 


for whoever drinks Water upon a great Heat, from 
what Cauſe ſoever, will find it much more hurtful 
than Wine, as appears from the many Inſtances of 


thoſe who have died ſuddenly by drinking cold Was” 
ter upon great Heats. 


They are likewiſe ſubj ect to the Diſeaſes of be. 
Breaſt; for, having _ on but their Shirts, 
their Breaſts are always expoſed to the Air, and, 


when their Work is over, they are obliged to go. 


in their Shirts from the Work-houſes*to colder 
Places: So that Nature, though ſtrong and robuſt, 
cannot long bear ſuch violent and ſudden Changes; 
but muſt needs fink under Pluriſies, Aſthma's and 
chronical Coughs. . 
But far greater Misfortunes attend thoſe who 


make the coloured Glaſſes for Bracelets and ordi- 


nary Womens Ornaments, and other Uſes, for 
they cannot colour the Chryſtal without uſing 
Borax calcined, and Antimony with ſome Gold; 

all which they reduce to an impalpable Powder, 
and ix it with the Glaſs, in order to make a 
Paſte. Now while this is a doing, though they 


void c 


r TRADESMEN, . 71) 
void receiving the noxious Exhalations at the * 
Mouth; nay, it oftentimes falls out, that they 
fall down dead, or are ſuffocated, or, in Progreſs 
of Time, are afflicted with Ulcers in the Meuth, 
Gullet, and Wind- pipe, and at laſt die conſumptive 
with Ulcers in their Lungs, as is manifeſt from 
the Diſſection of their Bodies. 1 

I have often wondered within myſelf how the 
Mixture of the Borax and the Antimony with the 
glaſſy Maſs ſhould produce ſueh pernicious Effects: 
But certainly it is Matter of Fact that it does; 
for though I am not an Eye-witneſs of it (there 
being no coloured Glaſs made in this City) I have 
a ſatisfactory Account of the Matter from. the 
excellent Joſeph de Grandis, formerly my Auditor 
in the Univerſity of Modena, and at preſent a 
worthy Profeſſor of Phyſic and Anatomy at Ve- 
nice, where there are noble Glaſs-houſes in the 
land which goes by the Name of Murano. I 
| hinted above, that the Mixtures of Things often 
impoſe upon the beſt Phyſicians, eſpecially if ex- 
poſed to the Operation of the Fire; for, though 
Helmont calls Fire the Corruptor and Death of all 
Things, it is the Author and Parent of many 
Things; And to this Purpoſe Pliny *, very agreea- 
bly to the. Principles of Chemiſtry, obſerves, that, 
out of the ſame Matter one Thing is produced by 
the firſt Fire, a different Thing by the ſecend, and 
a Thing different from both by the third. 

Thoſe who make Looking- glaſſes, eſpecially at 
Venice, are expoſed as much as the Gilders to the 
noxious Quality of Mercury,_in covering large 
Pieces of Chryſtal with Quick-ſilver, to make 
the Reffection brighter on the other fide. It is 
probable this Art was unknown to the Antients, 
| 2  - 
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-- oh Of rhe Diſeaſes . 5 
there being no mention made of it by Pliny*, who 
in his Natural Hiſtory deſcribes the ſeveral Ways of 
| —_— Lookin EE glaſſes. . Theſe Workmen there- 
fore become ſubject to Palſies, Aſthmas, and the 
e ent nel Diſorders. Accordingly, in the 
Iſland Murano at Venice, where the large Look- 
ing glaſſes are made, we may ſee theſe Work- 
men beholding their own miſerable Hue in the 
Glaſſes they handle, and curſing the Trade they 
choſe to follow. By a Letter ſent from Venice to 
the Royal Society of England, and publiſhed in 
the Tranſactions of that Society +, it appears, 
that thoſe who are imployed at Venice in covering 
the Looking-glafles with Quick: ſilver, often die 
apoplectic. | 
As for theRelief which Phyſic affords, I ſhall add 
nothing to what I have faid before; the ſame Cure 
being proper in this Caſe, which was recommended 
above for ſuch as uſe Minerals in their Way of Bu- 
lineſs, and work "ou Metal. 


CHAP. VIII. 
F the Diſeaſes of PainTE RS, 


PAINTERS are alſo 1 ſubject to various 

| Diforders, ſuch as the Tremblings of the Joints, 
a Cachexy, a Blackneſs of the Teeth, a diſcolout- 

ed Complexion, Melancholy, and a Loſs of Smel- 
ling ; for it ſeldom happens that the Painters, who 
uſe to draw the Pictures of other handſomer and 
better complexioned than the Originals, are abe 
. | elves 
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ſelves either handſome or well-complexioned. For 


my Part, 1 have always obſerved, that all the Pain- 


ters I know, either in this or other Towns, are al- 


moſt always fickly ; and, if we conſult the Hiſto- 


ries of Painters, we ſhall find they were not long- 
lived ; eſpecially if we confine our View to ſuch as 
made a diſtinguiſhing Figure. Hiftory informs us, 
that Raphael Urbin, a very famous Painter, was 


ſnatched away in the very Flower of his Age; 


and Balthaſar Caſtilioneus 1 condoled his untimely | 
Death in a very pretty Poem. It is true, the Dit- 
eaſes of this Sort of Meri may be imputed to their 


ſedentary Life, and the Melancholy that feeds upon _ 


them, while they retire from human Society, and 
bend all their Thoughts upon the Execution of 


| the Deſigns they have formed in their Fancies. 


But the principal Cauſe of their Sicklineſs is the 


| Matter of the Colours, which is always among their 


Hands and under their Noſe ; I mean the red Lead, 
Cinnavar,. Cerus, Varniſh, Oil of Walnuts, and 
Oil of Linſeed, with which they temper their Co- 


lours, and ſeveral other Paints made of various 


Minerals. Hence it is that their Shops have ſuch 


a naſty ſtinking Smell, which is chiefly owing to 


the Varniſh and the aforeſaid Oils, and is very of- 
fenſiye to the Head; and perhaps the Loſs of Smell, 
uſually among Painters, flows from no other Cauſe, 
Beſides, when the Painters are about their Work, 
they have naſty daubed Cloaths upon them, ſo that 
they cannot avoid taking in at the Mouth and No- 
[tris the offenſive Exhalations; which, by invading 
the Seat of the animal Spirits, and accompanying 
the Spirits to the Blood, diſturb the Occonomy of 
the natural Functions, and give riſe to the above- 


mentioned Diſorders. All the World knows, that 
Cirnabar is the Off-ſpring of Mercury, Ceruſe is 
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made of Lead, Verdigreaſe of Copper, and the 
Ultramarine eine of Silver; for the metallic 
Colours are much more durable than thoſe of a vege- 
table Extraction, and for that Reaſon the Painters 
value them more: Therefore it is plain, that almoſt 


all the Ingredients of Colours are taken from the 
mineral Kingdom, upon ee e a they muſt 


do harm, and by Conſequence Painters muſt be lia- 
ble to the ſame Diſtempers, though not in ſo vio- 


lent a Degree, with the Workmen who work! in 


Metal. 
Pernelius * gives a pretty curious Account of an 


Anjou Painter, who was ſeized at firſt with a Shak- 


ing and Trembling in the Fingers and Hands, and 


afterwards with Convulſions in the ſame Parts, 


which likewiſe affected the whole Arm. Some time 
after the ſame Symptoms appeared in his Feet, and 
atlaſt he was taken with ſuch a violent Pain in his 
Stomach and both the Hypochondria, that neither 
Glyſters, Fomentations, Baths, nor any Sort of 
Remedy gave him eaſe. The only Relief he had in 
the Violence of the Fits was to have three or four 


Men leaning with all their Weight upon his Belly, 
the Compreſſion of which leſſened the Torment. 


In this miſerable Condition he continued for three 


Fears, and then died conſumptive. Our Author 
ſays, the noted Phyſicians were ſtrangely divided in 
their Opinions of the true and genuine Cauſe of 
ſuch a Aiſenal Diſorder, and that not only before, 


but after the opening the Body, for there was no- 
thing preternatural to be ſeen about the Viſcera, In 
reading this Hiſtory, I could not but admire the o- 
pen and candid Confeſſion of Fernelius, who, put- 
ſuant to the Cuſtom of truly great Men, as Ce/u: 
obſerves, makes this free Acknowledgment : One 


 Squidem- aber amus a echo, & tata quod c aiunt via erra- 
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bam, 


\ 


Jams, i. e. All of us miſtook the Caſe, and were 


quite out of the Way, He adds farther, that this 


| Painter, having uſed net only to whipe his Pencil 


with his Fingers, but imprudently to ſuck it clean, 
it is likely that the Cinnabar, thrown upon the 
Fingers, was communicated to the Brain, and 


| the whole nervous Syſtem, by the meer. Continui- 


ty of the Parts; and that received at the Mouth, 
in ſucking the Pencil, tainted the Stomach and 
Inteftines with an inexplicable malignant Quality, 
which proved the occult Cauſe of the immenſe 


Pain. | 


Ihe fame is the Cauſe of their diſcoloured 


Complexions, and cacheftic Habit of Body, as 
well as of the melancholic Fits they are uſually 
ſubject to. It is ſaid of Antonius de Allegris, com- 
monly called Corrigienſis, from Correggio, the 
Place of his Nativity, that he was ſo melancholic 
and even ſtupid, that he had no Senſe. of the Va- 
lue and Excellencies either of himſelf or of his 
Pieces, infomuch that he-returned to his Admirers 
the Rewards they ſent him, as if they had been 
miſtaken in giving a great Price for thoſe Pictures 
which are now above any Price whatſoever, 
When Painters therefore ate ſeized either with 


the above-mentioned Diſorders, or with other com- 


mon Diſeaſes, care muſt be taken, that the com- 
mon Remedies be blended with thoſe particularly 
calculated for redreſſing the Diſorders occaſioned 


by Minerals Of which above. 
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; CHAP. Ix; 
Of the Diſeaſes of ſuch as work apn 


BRIMSTONE, 


A Sulpur anſwers the Convenience of Life in 
ſeveral Inſtances ; ſo it cauſes no light Diſor- 
ders in thoſe who boil or melt it, or make uſe of 
it in their Work, "Thoſe who uſe melted or kin- 
dled Brimſtone fall into Coughs, Hoarſeneſſes, 
Shortneſs of Breath, and a Running in the Eyes. 
The Analyſis of Sulphur ſhews that it conſiſts of 
double Subſtance, one pinguious and inflammable, 
and the other acid and apt to extinguiſh Fire, 
Now, when the Sulphur is melted over a Fire, 
and much more when it is kindled, this volatile 
Acid ariſes in Fumes, which, being received at 
the Mouth, give riſe to the above-mentioned Dif 
orders,. and particularly to the Cough and Sorenels 
of the Eyes; for the ſoft and tender Structure of 
the 85 and Eyes is ſignally injured by the pun- 
gent Acid. Hence Martialè, in reckoning up 
the Tradeſmen and Workmen at Rome, ſuch as 
 Etpperſmiths, Money-coiners, Bakers, Jews, 
and others, who diſturbed his Reſt both Night and 
Day, infomuch that he was obliged to retire to the 
Country, brings in the Brimſtone-workers upo" 
the ſame Head, and diſtinguiſhes them by thei 
blear'd Eyes. 


Nec Sulphuratæ Lippus Inſtitor mercis. 


The Force of a ſulphureous Steam is ſufficient) 
known to the Women, who, to make tbel 
Cloaths white, ſmoak them with kindled Brin: 


ſtone ; beſides, they frequently ſce that it diſcolom 
| th 
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the purple Roſes, and makes them white; as the 
Poet has it. "TT (35D 
Tingit & afflatas Sulphuris aura Roſas. 


In Germany they uſe to ſeaſon their Hogſheads 
with the Smoak of Brimſtone, to make the Rhe- 
niſh Wine keep many Years without being muſty, 
as Helmont informs us in his Treatiſe de A/thmate _ 
& Tuff, The Acid of the Sulphur therefore, fo 
injurious to the Breaſt, and Aſpera Arteria, is the 
productive Cauſe of theſe Diſorders. The Story 
of the Adultreſs is well known, who, upon her 
Huſband's Approach, hid her Gallant under the 


Bed, and covered him with a Cloath which 


had Brimſtone upon it; but was forthwith be- 
trayed, for her Gallant was ſo ſtruck with the 
freſh Smell of the Brimſtone, that he could not 
forbear ſneezing and coughing aloud. To the 
ſame Purpoſe is the Story of the Baker, who, 
ſeeing the Fire get hold of his Matches, or 
ſulphurated Balls, which he uſed to kindle bis 
Wood with, and fearing they would ſet fire to the 
Houſe, run to put it out with his Feet, and was 
thereupon very near being ſuffocated : Ho-W-- 
ever, he was afflicted for many Days with a vio= 
lent Cough and Difficulty of Breathing, by reaſon 
| of the veſicular Structure of his Lungs, being con- 
ſtricted by the violent Acid of the Smoak: He 
ſeemed to receive ſome ſmall! Benefit from the uſe 
of the Oil of ſweet Almonds and a Milk- diet; but 
in the Space of a Year he removed to the other 
World. Etmuller+, treating of the Diſorders of 
Exſpiration, has an Obſervation of a moſt obſti- 
nate Cough and Difficulty of Breathing, proceed- 
ing from the Fumes of Nitre and Brimſtone. If 
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it be objected, that Brimſtone is commonly called 


the Balſam of the Lungs, T anſwer, that it merits 


that Title only when it is diveſted of its Acid, 
which is otherwiſe very ' plentiful. Hence both 

Funchen, in his Experimental Cbemiſiry, and Et. 
muller, in his Mincralegy, informs us, that Sulphur 
is juſtly ſtiled, the Balſam of the Lungs, when its 
balſamic Fat is ſeparated from the acid, corroſive 
Part, Now, as Junchen tells us, in the fame 
Place, the acid Part js ſeparated from the Sulphur, 
by ſubli the Sulphur with Coral and Hartſhorn, 
which imbibe its Acidity. 

But how a great many Pradtitioners, eſpecially 


in this Country, come to preſcribe the Spirit of 


- Sulphur in the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, I cannot ſee, 
"They read in Authors, that Sulphur is the princi- 

pal Remedy in ſich Caſes, and from thence fall 
into a palpable Miſtake ; as if the acid Part of the 


LL. _— was the ſame with the whole Concrete, 


and the Part were poſſeſſed of the ſame Virtues 
with the Whole. The like Miſtake is obſervable 


in their Preſcriptions of the long and continued 


Uſe of the Spirit of Sulphur in Broth, as an inter- 


nal ſpecific Remedy for the Itch, and that upon the 


Plea, that Brimſtone is the chief Remedy, and in- 


deed the only Baſis of the Ointments againſt the 


Scab. The Workmen therefore, whoſe Diſeaſes 


are our preſent Subject, ought to take care to avoid 
the Smoak of the Brimſtone ; and, to appeaſe their 


Cough, ought to make familiar Uſe of the Syrup 
of Marſti-mallows, the Emulſions of Melon-ſeeds, 
Barley Ptiſanes, Oil of ſweet Almonds, and 2 


mu 
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© H A P. * 
Of the Diſcaſes of Bl ACK SMIT As. 


Dar Experience vouches, that Blackimiths 
are likewiſe blear-eyed ; which, as I imagine, 
is not ſo much owing to the Violence of the Fire 
upon which their Eyes are almoſt always fixed, as 
to the ſulphureous Effluvia which exhale from 'the 
bot Iron, and ſtrike or twitch the Membranes of 
| the Eyes, ſo as to cauſe an Expreſſion of Ly mph 
from their Glandules, with a Blearedneſs, and of- 
ten an Inflammation or Ophthalmia. It ſtands in 
the Records of Time, that Deme/henes's Father 
was a Blackſmith; and him Juvenal deſeribes as 
being blear- eyed; for, ſpeaking of Drime/thenes, he 
has the following Verſes. _ 


Quem Pater ardentis Maſe Puligine Lippus 
Carbone, & Forci 2 gladio 5 que parante 
Incude, & Lutes 2 ad Rhetora miſit. 


Having obſerved, that no other Poet, fo far as I 
know, gave Fire the Epithet of Luteum; for they 
generally ſtiled it ſhining, roſy and clear, 1 thought 
at firſt View, that theſe Words Lutes Vulcano might 
ſignify the pale or yellow Colour which the ſulphu- 
rous Steams of melted Metals imprint in the Smiths 
Faces, as I have ſeen it come to paſs in the Caſt- 
ing of Guns: But, upon ſecond T houghts, conſi- 
dering that the firſt Syllable in Lutes is here ſhort, 
It cannot ſignify a yellow Colour, but one ſome- 


2 muddy and clayey. 
E 4 How- 


* Gatyr 10. 
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However, there being a great Quantity of Sul. 
_— lodged in the Subſtan e of the Iron, - it is no 
onder, that, while the Iron is fining, the thin 
ſulphureous Particles fly out both from the Iron 
and the Fire, and, like ſharp Stings, affect the 
| Membranes of the Eyes, ſo as to cauſe ſharp 
Rheums and Inflammations. I have met with 
many Blackſmiths who complained of ſuch Diſor- 
ders, for which I uſe to preſcribe the Application 
of Milk and Barley-water, and ſuch like tempe- 
rating Things ; and Bleeding, if the Inflammation 
be great. 3 they may uſe Whey, Emul- 
ſions of the cold Seeds, and a refrigerating Diet, 
which indeed is proper for all Artificers who work 
by Fire. Beets in particular are commended, on 
account of their keeping the Body ſoluble, becauſe | 
_ thefe Workmen uſe to be very coftive : And ac- 
e y Martial 1 Fabrorum prandia Betæ. 


eas aca oa. add . . cc. ac 
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J 
Of the Diſeaſes of ſuch i as work in LIME 


and PLAISTER OP PARIS. 

LI ME and Plaiſter are Merit offenſive to 
thoſe who burn, handle, or ſell them. Every 

one knows, that Parget is ranked among oiſons; 
for it ſuffocates the Perſon who drinks it: Accord- 
ingly we learn from Pliny, that L. Proculeius, Au- 
guſtus's Favourite, killed himſelf by drinking of 
Parget, when he was tortured with an intolerable 


Pain in the Stomach. I have frequently * | 
| V 


® Lib. 13. Ep. 
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that thoſe, who hoil, prepare, grind, fiſt, or ſell 
it, do uſually labour under a Difficulty of Breath- 
ing; and beſides, they are coſtive, their Hypo- 

chondria are hard and diſtended, their Faces are 
diſcoloured, ſo as to reſemble the Subſtances in 
which they work. This I have particularly ob- 
ſerved of thoſe who grind the boiled Plaiſter in a 
Handmill and ſift it; and thoſe who form the fine 
Plaiſter into various Pieces, eſpecially Images and 
Statues for adorning Churches, great Halls, and 
Libraries. That the cuſtomary Uſe of theſe Effi- 
gies is very antient appears from Juvenal“. | 


Indocti primum, quanquam plena emnia Gypfo 

Chry/ippi invenias; SHE 
In which Lines the Poet laſhes the rich unlearned 
Crew, who, to gain a Reputation of Learning 
among the Vulgar, adorned their Libraries with 
the Effigies of the Philoſophers. Though ſuch 
Workmen have a Cover for their Mouths, they 
cannot avoid receiving the flying Particles. of the 
Parget at the Mouth and Noſe ; upon which theſe 
Particles enter the Paſſages of Reſpiration, and, 
mixing with the Lymph, are formed into hard, 
chalkey Coneretions, or, by daubing the winding 
Paſſages of the Lungs, intercept the Freedom of 
Breathing. | Hate ee 
Here I ſhall take the Liberty to inſiſt a little on 
the Nature of Gypſum, or fine Plaiſter ; for the 
Authors who treat of Fofliles ſeem to leave the 
Nature and Conſtitution of Gypſum too much in 
the dark. Dioſcorides I affirms, that it has an 
emplaſtic aſtringent Virtue; and Galen backs the 
Altertion in ſeveral * Pliny aſſerts, that it 


1 + Lib. 5. cap. 92. 
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is near allied to Lime. An obſtructing, ſuffocating 
Quality is aſcribed to it by the Moderns, particu- 
larly Cœſalpinus, in his Book de Metallicis. Ama: 
tus Luſitanus attributes to it a very drying Virtue. 
Thoſe, ſays he*, who prepare Gypſum die of a Diſ 
erder in the Head; for the exceſſive Drineſs, occa- 
ſioned by that Subſtance, renders their Heads weak, 
fe that it cannot concoct and retain what it ought tt 
conedr? and retain, and thereupon the Matter falls on 
the inferior Parts, and ſa produces a Phtbiſic. This 
is the Opinion of Amatus Luſitanus. 5 
But I am convinced, that Gjpſum is of another 
Nature, which perhaps has not been yet taken 
notice of; I mean, that it has an expanding and 
elaſhc Virtue, not like that of Lime, but direct 
- eontrary to it. For J have obferved oftener than 
once, that the Maſons in this City, which abounds 
with Porticos, when they. pull down the antient 
„ Pillars which are ready to fall, the Houſes being 
ſupported upon great Beams, and place in their 
Room new Marble or. Stone - pillars, they make 
the Body of the Fillars of Stone and. Lime ; but 
for the Space of about two Yards towards the End, 
where the Pillar muſt be joined to the Houſe ſup- 
ported by the Beams, they uſe this fine Plaiſter 
mitead of Lime. This happening frequently in 
this City, which is the antienteſt on this Side of 
the Po, I took occaſion to aſk the Workmen, Why 
they did not continue. to uſe Lime in perfecting 
their Work, as well as in the Beginning, and why 


that Plaiſter was preferred to Lime in the Cloſe of 
the Work? They anſwered, That a Wall built 
with Lime finks, but that one made with this 
Plaiſter riſes upwards; and indeed it is wonderful 
to ſee, that, five or {ix Days after. the Pillars ” 
bs | | - 1 built, 


- 
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built, the great Poſts or Beams, which ſupported 
the whole Houſe, are taken away with the greateſt . 
Eaſe imaginable, , nay, they almoſt fall down of 
their own accord ; whereas, had the Pillars been 
built with Lime all through, the Props could not 
have been removed without great Difficulty, or 


indangering the Houſe by the Concuſſion. 


We conclude therefore that this Plaiſter agrees 
with Lime in its coagulating Quality, for both of 
them, when tempered and diſſolved with Water, 
are known to unite and cement. But, beſides 
that, Gyp/am diſcovers a great Elaſticity, in raiſing 
great Weights upwards. I bave alſo obſerved, 
that it prefles downwards, and every way round 
it; only it exerts the greateſt Strength where it 
meets with the leaſt Reſiſtance; for, it is ob- 


ſerved, that if we raife a Wall of Brick and fine 


Plaiſter upon a Beam, and carry up that Wall to 
unite with another old Wall above it, the Beam 
though ever ſo ſtrong will bend downwards, having 
nothing but Air underneath it ; and this Bend- 
ing proceeds not from an exceſſive Weight, for 
ſometimes the Weight is very little, but from the 
Elaſticity of the Plaiſter. Further, Lime injoys 
this peculiar Property, that it is always moiſt and 


never decays, whence it comes to pals, that, near 


the Ground and at the Foundations of Houſes, the 
Walls are almoſt as firm as Iron: And on the other 
hand fine Plaiſter decays and falls off of its own 
accord, near the Ground, but continues as ſolid as 
Lime, when it is uſed in the higher Part of the 
Wall, notwithſtanding its being ſoaked with Rain, 
as it happens in Chimneys. | 7 | 
To return to the Subject firſt propoſed, it is no 
wonder the Particles of this Plaiſter, conveyed 
through the Trachæa to the Receptacles of Breath, 


and there blended with. the Serum which ouzes 


from 
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from the Glands, ſhould produce ſuch pern'ciou; 
Effects, by prefling down and ſqueezing the fiſtu- 
lar DuQts by their expanſive Virtue, and ſo hin- 
dering the free Ingreſs of the Air. Now, for re- 
dreſſing the Injury contracted from fine Plaiſter, 
the Antients preſcribed various Remedies, though 
indeed it is no eaſy Matter to preſcribe properly. 
Galen, in his ſecond Book de Antedotis*, recom- 

| mends a Lye made of the Aſhes of the Vine-twigs. 

Guainerius f preſcribes the Aſhes themſelves, and 

Sernertus commends Mice-dung. For my own 
Part, I have given in ſuch Caſes, not without 
- fome Relief, Oil of ſweet Almonds freſh drawn, 
and Emulſions of Melon-fſ:eds ; but, generally 
ſpeaking, I found that ſuch as continued in this 
Buſineſs died aſthmatic and cachectic. I would 
willingly have diſſected the Corps of ſome of theſe 
Workmen; but neither Importunity nor Bribe 
will perſuade our common People, to ſuffer the 
Inſpection of the Bodies of thoſe who die of any 
uncommon Diſeaſe : Nay, when they are impor- 
tuned to it, upon the Conſideration of the public 
Good, they fly in the Face of the Phyfician for 
being ignorant of the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, which 
he has the Curioſity to inquire. into after Death. 
Lime is not ſo noxious to thoſe who handle it as 
fine Plaiſter. New Lime, juſt taken from the 
- Lime-kilns, burns and exerts a fiery Force; on 
which Account Paulus Zactha || wonders, that 
any of theſe Kilns are ſuffered in Cities, the Eva- 
poration which proceeds from them being un- 
. friendly to the Breaſt. Befides, there is nothing 
which, after Burning, retains the Seeds of Fire. 
longer than a Lime-ſtone ; for if you keep — a 
| Att car 


— 


Cap. 7. De Ven. cap. 8. QM. L. 


5 lib 5. Tit. 4. Quart, 7. 
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Year in a dry Place, and then dilute it with Wa- 
ter, it ſmokes and exerts the latent Fire in ſetting | 
the Water a boiling. In Progreſs.of Time, as it 
moulders and grows old, it loſes a great Part of 
its igneous Ferce, and conſequently is then leſs 
hurtful to the Workmen ; though it always re- 
tains a corroſive Acrimony which ſtimulates the 


Throat and Eyes, and makes the Voice rough, 


but is eaſily repulſed and ſubdued by drinking cold 
Water, and the Emulſions of Melon-ſeeds and the 
cold Seeds. Lime makes the Hands of Bricklayers 
wrinkled, and ſometimes ulcerates them, but frees 
them of the Scab; and for that Reaſon is juſtly re- 
koned a good Medicine againſt that Diſorder, be- 
ing qualified, by its alcaline Virtue, to ſubdue the 
Acid of the Itch : And with regard to this, Willis, 
in his Pharmaceutice Rationalis, recommends the 
Decoction of Lime in a Diabetes, for though that 
Decoction, ſays our Author, may ſeem to procure 
a Diſcharge of Urine by its heating and attenuating 
Qualities, yet it checks an immoderate Flux of ity 
by qualifying and breaking the acid Salts which give 
riſe to the Fuſion of the Humours. Upon the 
fame Account it is mightily cried up by Dr. Mor- 
ton, in a Conſumption of the Lungs. | 
Some are of Opinion, that Quick-lime is poſ- 
ſeſſed of two Salts, which remain quiet after Cal- - 
cination; but when diſſolved by Water, and 
raiſed to a mutual Conflict, occaſion the Efferve- 
ſcence which is commonly talked ef. But this 
Opinion is called in Queſtion by Fohn Bohon, in 
his Meditations * de Aeris 2 it being plain 
from Obſervation, that the fixed and purer Alcalis 
alume a Heat upon the Acceſſion of a watery 
Moiſture, without the Colliſion of an Acid. St. 
7 Auguſtine 


* Cap. 4: | 
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Auguſtin: * was amazed to ſee Lime boil in Water, 
and be cold in Oil. To conclude, we cannot but 
own that Quick-lime is poſſeſſed of a great Quan- 
tity of alcaline Salt, fince the Remedies prepared 

from it are of univerſal Uſe againſt ſordid Ulcers, 

in which a Luxurianey of Acids prevails. 'To,cor- 
rect, therefore, the Diforders which this fort of 
Workmen are ſometimes ſubje& to, it will be of 
uſe to exhibit a warm Decoction of Mallows and 
Violets, freſh Butter, and Milk itſelf, which cor- 


_ res the Drniefs and Roughneſs of the Throat 
very effectualy. x 


Thus far] have mon an Account of ſuch Work- 


men as are thrown into various Diſeaſes, by the 


Malignity of the Minerals and Foſſiles which they 


| handle and uſe in the Way of their Buſineſs, with 


compendious Cures calculated for ſuch Caſes. For 
upon thefe Occaſions the chief Buſineſs of a Phyſi- 


cCian is to reſtore the Patients to Health, with all 


poſſible Expedition, with proper and generous Re- 
medies, ſince often we hear the miſerable Wretches 
begging the Phyſician either to kill them or cure 
them direMly. This, therefore, is the chief Cau- 


tion to be obſerved. in the Cure of ſuch Work- 


men, that it muſt he ſhort and expeditious, other- 
wits the tedious Weight of the Diſeaſe, joined to 


the Grief of their Mind, produced by the neceſſi- 


tous Circumſtances of their Families, will throw 
them into mortal Conſumptions. Jo this purpoſe 
is that golden Saying of the Divine Plato, T which, 
] preſume, will not be unacceptable to the Reader. 
When d Tratl:ſmin, fays he, is taken ill, be muſt 


| — ow by Vomitins, or Hurging, or C Canflics, or 
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Dicifion ; for if a Phyſician tells him of a long ow 
tracted Regimen, and Bolſtering up his Head, and 
the like, he preſently replies, That he has not Leiſure 
to be fick, and that it will be of no uſe 10 him to lead 
an idle; lazy Life, and neglect his Buſineſs. Upon 
this he 5455 leave of the Ply ian, and returns to his 
uſual Way of Living; and thus, if he recovers, he 
does his Buſimeſs, or, if Nature an Way to the * - 
eaſe, is ſet free by Death. 

This I have frequently ſeen in the Way of Prac- 
tice, that, if Tradefmen do not recover ſpeedily, 
they will return to their Shops with the Sickneſs 
upon them, and often elude the prolix Cures of 
Phyſicians. Though theſe prolix Methods will not 
do with Tradeſmen, yet they will ſuit a rich Man 
well enough; for theſe have a great deal of Time 
upon their Hands to be ſick in, and ſometimes the 
Oſtentation of Riches moves them to counterfeit a 
Fit of Sickneſs, as Martial obſerved: And there 
are always Phyſicians enough ready to tend them 
for a very ſmall Fee. A rich Man, ſays Plate, is 
nt confined or tied to a certain Work that he cannot © 
be taken from, without putting a Period to his Life. 
Beſides, there is a certain kind of Profeſſors who 
make a tedious Cure of ſuch Diſeaſes as are other- 
wiſc of ſhort Duration, and. would terminate in a 
Cure of themſelves: They muſt keep to their old 
Method, in beginning with Lenitives, then come | 
the Alteratives, particularly the Syrups, the Omiſ- 
ton of which would be abſolutely criminal in their 
Way: All theſe muſt be followed by cathartic 

Medicines, repeated Veneſection, and a thouſand 


bother tedious Articles. In fine, they muſt always 


be at work, and ſuffer no Day to paſs without a 
freſh Recipe. So that, with a ſmall Alteration, 


we may apply to them the following Lines of 
Herace. 


DPrera 
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Quem ſemel arripuit, tenet, occiditque medendo, 
Mon miffura cutem, niſi plena cruoris hirudo. 


But, to return from theſe Digreſſions, the Cure 
of ſuch Workmen, as handle metallic and foſſile 
Things in the Way of their Buſineſs, will be hap- 
pily ſhortened, if we take the principal Remedies 
from the mineral Kingdom, not forgetting Emol- 
hents from the vegetable Claſs, and the common 
Antidotes ; ſuch as Venice Treacle, Mithridate, 
and thoſe which are ſaid to check the Malignity 
of Poiſons by a ſpecific Force : Purgatives and Vo- 
mits muſt likewiſe be given, and that in a double 
Doſe, or rather larger, by reaſon of the Obſtinacy 
and. undaunted Nature of metallic Bodies. It will 

be of farther Uſe to conſult the Authors who have 
writ of Poiſons, particularly Euainerius, Cardanus, 
Arduinus, Baccius, Paræus, Sennertus, Prevottius, 
Etmullerus, and others; for they propoſe a long 
Liſt of Remedics for each peculiar Poiſon. By 
Way of Prefervation an Emollient and a Milk-diet 
are much recommended. In theſe Diſeaſes you 
muſt be very cautious of injoining Phlebotomy, for 
that is ſeldom of Uſe, unleſs there be an Inflam- 
mation in the Caſe ; and care muſt be taken to ob- 
ſerve the Cautions laid down above, in order to 
guard the Mouth as much as poſſible from receiving 
the offenſive Particles, * 


— 
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en 
Of the Diſeaſes of APOTHECARIES. | 


H AVING diſpatched the firſt Part of our 
Taſk, let us now pay a Viſit to other Shops, 
and firſt of all to thoſe of the Apohecaries; where 
Health is ſaid to reſide as in her proper Manſion- 
houſe, though ſometimes ſhe-is perhaps greatly in- 
jured there. For if we aſk thoſe who work in 
ſuch Shops, whether they ever receive any Injury 
in preparing Remedies for the Health of others? 
they often complain of terrible Diſorders z as in 
the Preparation of Laudanum Opiatum, in beating 
Cantharides for bliſtering Plaiſters, - and ſeveral . 
other poiſonous - Subſtances, from which ſubtile - 
Atoms exhale in the Beating, and fly to the Blood 
and Spirits through the open Paſſages of the Body. 
Opium cauſes a Stupidity and Lethargy, to avoid 
which Etmuller * adviſes the Operator to take Vi- 
negar while he is imployed in preparing Laudanum 
Opiatum, there being nothing which more power- 
fully corrects and breaks the narcotic Sulphur of 
the Opium. In like manner it is well known, that 
the pounding and handling Cantharides has raiſed a 
Heat of Urine, I know an Apothecary in this Ci- 
ty, who, after carrying in his Hand the Root of 
Arum, and thereupon handling his Privities, was 
ſeized with ſo great an Inflammation of the Geni- 
tals, that it was followed by a Gangrene and a co- 
pious Flux of Blood, to the manifeſt Danger of his 
Life. My Lord Verulam + informs us, that the 
| Bruiſing 


* De Letharg. e. . | + Syl. Syl. Cent, 10. 


go. U the Diſeaſes. 
'  Bruifing of Cologuintida has ſometimes thrown the 
Operators into · Gripings and obſtinate Looſeneſſes. 


All the World knows, that the Cantharides are of a 


very volatile Subſtance, and highly injurious to the 
Bladder and the Kidneys. When the intire Fly is 
narrowly viewed with a Microſcope, it appears all 
over armed with very ſharp Points or Spicula; up- 
oh which Subject conſult Olaus Borichius, in Bo- 
netts his Medicina Stptentrionalis*, where he ſays, 
he obſerved the Spicula leſſer in the Wings and 
Feet than in the Head, and takes that for a Solu- 
tion of the Queſtion, Whether the Cantharides 
ſhould be uſed entire according to Galen, or with- 
out the Head, Wings and Feet, which Flippocra- 
tes orders to be cut off? Of the firſt Opinion is 
Etmullcr t, who calk this x Diſpute de Lana Capri- 
za, upon the Plea that all the Parts of the Cantha- 
rides have an ulcerating Virtue, The Apotheca- 
_ Tits therefore ought carefully to avoid the taking 
in the Duſt which flies about in beating Cantharides, 
either by fortifying themſelves beforehand, or in 
the very Time they are imployed about them. 
For this End they m 1 copiouſly of Emulſions 
of Melon-ſeeds ; and, to mitigate the Heat of U- 
rine, Whey, and Milk itfelf will be very uſeful. 
Some Apothecaries are much diſordered, in the 
Preparation of Things which have a noifome Smell, 
as that of the Ointment of Marſh-mallows, which 
turns the Stomachs of ſome Operators, and ſets 
them a vomiting. Nay, fome are likewiſe affect- 
ed with ſweet Smells; for the Influence of Smells 
is truly wonderful, and they produce ſurpriſing 
Effects, according to the Idioſyncraſy of Perſons. 
I am informed that in the Spring, when they make 
Infufions of Roſes for their golden Syrups, * 
| „„ | whole 
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whole Shop ſmells like a Bed of Roſes, ſome Ope- 
rators are ſeized with the Head-ach, and others with 
a Looſeneſs. 5 3 

Thoſe therefore, who have ſuch a quick and 
tender Senſe of Smelling, ought to avoid ſuch 
Smells as much as they can, and ſtep out of the 
Shop every now and then to take the Air, or fre- 
quently ſmell to ſuch edorous Things as they like 
beſt, and uſe to refreſh them moſt. Concerning 
the offenſive Smell of Roſes, ſee Sennertus * and 
Otto Tachenius in his Hippocrates Chemicusft. Levi- 
nius Lemmius informs ul. that the Inhabitants of 
Arabia are ſo over-whelmed with the exceſſive 
Syeetneſs of their Smells, that their only Refuge is 
ſmelling to ſtinking Things, as if they were a Per- 
fume, Gaſparus a Rejes + has a pleaſant Story, of > 
one Piſcater at the Court of Purtugal, who was 
ſuffocated by the exceſſive Fragrancy of Smells, 
and lay for dead; but was brought. to life by Tho- 
mas aVega, who ordered him to be carried to the 
Sea-ſide, and to be rolled in the Sea-weed and 
Mud, by which Means, like a Sow wallowing in 
Mire, he was mightily refreſhed. Bacon ſays), 
that, upon the opening of the Heaps of Spices 
which have lain long covered, the By-ſtanders, who 
approach firſt to take them out or handle them,, 
are in Danger of Fevers and Inflammations. 


CHAP. 
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& the Diſeaſe of the CLEANSERS or 
1 * RS. 


I AM here in es doubt, whether the Phyſici 
ans, who value themſelves upon a neat and 
clean Appearance, will not take it ill, that I car- 
ry them from the Apothecaries Shops, which ſmell 
for the moſt part of Perfumes, and where they 
deal as in their own Province, to take a View of 
the. Houſes of Office : . But, conſidering they do 
not think it beneath them daily to inſpect the Ex- 
crements of the Bladder and the Belly, in Queſt. 
of the Diſorders of the Body, they ought likewiſe. 
to allow of the InſpeCtion of theſe Places, where 
ſuch Excrements are laid; and fo give us leave 
to take a View of the Diſcaſes of thoſe who are. 
imployed to cleanſe them, purſuant to that Saying | 
of 25 ppocrates , , Medico neceſſum eff ingrata intueri 

& immania traflare. | 
Beſides, it is not at all beneath or unbecoming a a 
Philoſopher, to deſcend, from the Contemplation 
of ſublime Objects, ſometimes to view mean 
Things, and to follow the Examples of Mechanics. 
Thus Plato, in his Enquiry into the Nature of 
Beauty, elegantly repreſents his admired Socrates, | 
(when Hyppias deſpiſed him for introducing, in ſo 
noble a Reſearch, a Man enquiring, Whether it 
was more proper to put a golden or an earthen 
Ladle into a fair and beautiful Pot, placed over 
the Fire full of good Pulſe? And ſaid, that be 
diſdained diſputing with the Man Who could al 
ue 
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ſuch a Queſtion) as making the following Reply. 
« You have ſpoken well and.warily, my Friend, 
„& ſince it is expedient that you, who are dreſſed 

ce in ſuch a ſplendid Manner, and excel all the 
« Greeks in Wiſdom, ſhould converſe with ſuch 
« a Man; but ſurely there is nothing in my Con- 
e dition which can hinder me from that Piece of 
« Liberty.“ Since therefore, in our preſent Age, 
Medicine is reduced to the Principles of Mecha- 


niſm, I ſhall not be aſhamed of an Acquaintance 


with the States and Conditions of the meaneſt 
Tradeſmen, having nothing more at heart than the 
Diſcovery of Truth, ee 

The Accident, from which I took occaſion to 
write this Treatiſe of the Diſeaſes of Tradeſmen 
is as follows. In this City, which is very populous 
for its Bigneſs, and is built both cloſe and high, it 
is uſual to have their Houſes of Office cleanſed 
every third Year ; and, while the Men employed 
in this Work were cleanſing that at my Houſe, I 
took notice of one of them, who worked with a 
great deal of Anxiety and Eagerneſs, and, being 
moved with Compaſſion, aſked the poor Fellow, 
Why he did not work more calmly and avoid o- 
ver-tiring himſelf with too much Straining ? Upon 
this the poor Wretch lifted up his Eyes from the 
diſmal Vault, and replied, That none but thoſe 
who have tried it could imagine the Trouble of 
ſtaying above four Hours in that Place, it being e- 


qually troubleſome as to be ſtruck blind. After 


he came out of the Place, If took a narrow View 
of his Eyes, and found them very red and dim; 
upon which I aſked him, I they had any uſual Re- 
medy for that Diſorder ? He replied, their only 
Way was to run immediately Home, and confine 
' themſelves for a Day to a dark Room, and waſh 
their Eyes now and then with warm Water; 1 
„ which 
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which Means they uſed to find their Pain ſomewhat - 
aſſuaged. Then I aſked him, if he felt any Heat 
in his Throat, and Difficulty of Reſpiration, or 
Head-ach? And whether the Smell affected their 
Noſe, or occaſioned a Squeamiſtmeſs? He anſwer- 
_<d, That he felt none of thoſe Inconveniencies ; 
| that the only Parts which ſuffered were the Eyes, | 
= that if he continued longer at the fame Work, 
without Interruption, he ſhould be blind in a ſhort 
Time, as it had happened to others. Immediate- 
ly after he clapt his Hands over his Eyes, and run 
Home. ; 
Alfter this I took notice of ſeveral Beggars in 
the City, who, having been imployed in that, 
Work, were either very weak-ſighted, or abſo- 
lutely blind. Now I do not wonder that the ten- 
der Structure of the Eyes is offended by ſuch an 
| ugly Exhalation. Ballonins * relates the Caſe of a 
or mean Workman at Paris who had fore and 
weak Eyes, the Cauſe of which he imputes to his 
Trade, for he uſed to cleanſe the Streets from 
Dirt. But I ever was, and ſtill am at a Loſs to 
form a ſolid Reaſon, why the Eyes are the only 
Parts that ſuffer in ſuch Caſes, and how the loft 
Texture of the Lungs eſcapes, as well as the 
* Brain, which one would think might eaſily be af- 
fected by the Steams reaching to the Noſtrils. 
I am of the Opinion, that the Steam ariſing 
from ſuch Places, — ſtirred, is a volatile Acid; 
of which we may gather a probable Proof from h, 
That the Braſs and Silver Pieces of Money be- 
come black in the Pockets of theſe Workmen, 
that Braſs Veſſels, placed in Kitchens near the 
Houſe of Office, are uſually ſtained, and that 
Pictures contract a Blackneſs when reached by ſuch 


Erxhalations. But at the ſame Time one would - 
think 
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think ſuch Efluvia would offend the Lungs, there 


being nothing more injurious. than an Acid of 
what Nature ſoever to the Lungs, as well as 


to the Maſs of Blood, which is naturally poſſeſſed 
of a ſort of Sweetneſs, which is obvious even to 
the Senſes themſelves: And yet only the Eyes are 
affected by ſuch Effluvia. I doubt if the Curious 
will be fatishied with this Solution of the Matter: 


That, as ſome. Poiſons bear a peculiar Antipathy to 


certain Parts of the Body, Cantbarides to the Blad- 
der, and the Cramp-fiſh to the Nerves, ſo theſe 
Steams, ariſing from human Ordure, after threeYears 


lying, aſſume a particular Nature which injures the 


Eyes only, and is inoffenſive to the other Parts. 
For my own Part, I cannot reſt ſatisfied in this So- 
lution, and therefore do not offer it as an Argu- 
ment of due Weight and Solidity. 
here is nothing indeed which. Phyſicians boaſt 
more of than this particular Enmity, which cer- 
tain external Things bear to certain Parts of our 
Body; and, by having recourſe to this, they 
ſolve che moſt intricate Queſtions : But at this 
rate they only explain. Obſcurum per Obſcurius. 2 
laus Borichius, in Bonetus *, denies, that the 


Cantharides are more de to the Bladder, 8 


than to the other Parts, by their own ſpecific Vir- 
tue; notwithſtanding ds they diſplay their ulce- 


rating and pungent Force upon the Bladder, both 


when taken in at the Mouth, and when outward- 
ly applied in bliſtering Plaiſters - The Account he 


gives of the Matter is this. The volatile Salts of 


the Cantharides being blended with the Serum of 


the Blood, and ſo conveyed with the Urine to the | 


Bladder, which is not guarded with any mucous 
Matter, do readily gall and. excoriate it, without 
Producing the ſame Effect in the other Parts, 

where 
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where the Serum alone is not their Vehicle, but al. 
ſo Phlegm, the Blood, and Pituita, which Mixture 
palls their Force. In purſuance of this Notion it 
may be more reaſonable to offer, that the Steams 


of oa do, with their thinneſt and ſharpeſt Parti- 
cles, gall the Eyes, theſe being the moſt obvious 
Parts, and poſſeſſed of the moſt exquiſite Senſe ; and 


thus, forcing out the lachrymal Juice, Join wich 


it ſo as to form a new Subſtance, which is noxious 


only to the Eyes, and not to the other Parts, which 
do not afford the like Juice, Olaus Borichius * 


relates the Caſe of a Vintner, who uſed to tremble 
and fall into a cold Sweat merely upon ſeeing 


Vinegar 3 upon which he aſks, Whether the acid 
- Vapours are injurous to his Eyes and his Noftrils? 
Whatever be the Cauſe and Manner of theſe 


| Steams, by which they affect the Eyes more than 


the other Parts, tes certain, that the Eyes are, 
. by their natural Conſtitution, equally ready both 


for Suſception and Emiſfien. That Blearedneſs is 
infectious, and that a ſound Eye receives the mor- 
- bific Effluvia from the bleared Eyes of another is 


plainly made out by Experience, and affirmed u- 


-nanimouſly by the leading Men of our Profeſſion f. 
Me all know that Saying of Ovid's, | 


Dum ſpeftant oculi leſos, læduntur & 5 


In like manner that Bewitching, which is ſaid 
to be performed by a Caſt of the Eye, ſeems to be 
brought about by a bright Emanation from the 
Eyes of the Inchanter, which inſinuates itſelf into 


the Eyes of another, as being ſomewhat allied to 


it, and thus infects them. Hence Plautus ſay 87, 


Exeundum hercle tibi foras, 

Conſpedtatrix cum 7 oculis emi ſſi vis. ˖ 
* 42, Haſpu. Vol. Ry 44. 7 
+ Vid. Gal. p. d. Diff. Feb. cap. 3. £ Sennert. T. 2. 
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'T know a young Lady of noble Birth, who was 
brought almoſt! to a Conſumption, without Relief 
from any Remedies, till upon my Requeſt ſhe was 
ſnatched from the Boſom of an old Grand-mother 

who loved her intirely, and bred her up with other 
young (Girls. The old Woman cried out againſt 
me, for poſſeſſing the Grand- child, ſhe loved ſo dear- 
ly, with the Notion of her being a Witch, und 
would not by any means be perſuaded, that it is 
the peculiar Fault of old Age he ſend forth certain ij 

| Emanations from the Eyes; which are not whole- if 
ſome for thoſe of tender Years ; and that, as it is = 
the Province of the: Eyes to breathe forth ſome- 
times Love, and ſometimes Hatred, ſo Love is 
more peculiarly the Province of youthful Vears, 
than of thoſe of old n who have reel 
a ſour and rugged Look. 55 
This is not a Place for enquiring further into 3 

the Nature of the Eyes; fo I ſhall only ſtay to ö 

quote a noble Paſſage out of Plate*, He — 

| in Socrates unfolding the Meaning of that famous 
Inſcription in the Entry of the Delphic Temple; . i 
Mee teipſum. Have you not obſerved,” ſays = 

| & Focrates to Alcibiades, . that the Face of a Man 

= looking upon the Eye of another, is in the moſt 
6 prominent Part, or the Pupil, of that others 

Eye, exhibited as in a Glaſs ! : Thus: the Eye at 
« laſt gets a View of itſelf, when it on all Hands 

looks on another Eye, but is particularly care- 

ful to obſerve that which is beſt in the Eye, and 
* that. by which itſelf ſees : An Eye therefore, in 
order to perceive its own. Ficture, muſt look . 
<< upon another „ 

To return to our Subject: The Cleanſers of 
Jakes being of neceſſaty Uſe to all Cities, it is but 
Ne that the Art of Phyſic ſhould provide 

if F 2 
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ſome Relief for them; eſpecially * Unt 
the Civil Law * was ſo favourable ans a5 to 

prchibit the offering the. leaſt Injury to them, even 
| — they ſhould caſually penetrate into another | 
Man's Houſe. I have adviſed them to put tranſpas 
rent Bladders over their Faces, as thoſe do who po- 
liſh red Lead; or to ſpend; lefs Time at once in 
cleanſing the Jakeas or, if their Eyes are weak, 
to leave off that Buſimeſs, and apply themſelves to 
ſome other Trade, for- fear bf being obliged, fot 
the ſake of: ſordid Litere, to loſe their Eyes, and 
ſo beg their Bread. Experience itſelf has taught 
them, and indeed it is agreeable to Reaſon, that, 
keeping within a dark Room is very proper, as well 
as wathing! the Eyes with warm Water, which 
mitigates — Heat of the Eyes, and leſſens the 
Pain, which, like a Thorn puſhed in, occaſions the 
Contraction of the nervous Parts, and conſequent- 
yan Inflammation. If the Eyes are very red, 
* there is Ground to apprehend a true Inffam- 
mation, I order Bleeding, and as ſoon as the Heat 
of the Eyes is a little abated, I adviſe them to waſh: 
them with Midcadine»wine; which in this Caſe 
in an excellent Remedy. For it invites, in a 
manner, the animal Spirits to come from the 
Brain and the optic Nerve to return to the Eyes, 
from whence they had been driven by the ſordid — 
and penetrating Dampßs. 5 
In antient Times this mean Service of Clean- 
ſing Jakes was put into the Liſt of Puniſhments, 
as [intidated: above in ſpeaking of the Damnutt ad 
Metalla. Accordingly in Pliny f we ſind the Em- 
peror Trajan directing him, by Letters, actually to 
inflict the adjudged Puniſhment upon ſuch as were 
condemned, and were not releaſed in the Space of 

ten Years after; but to imploy the old Men, "_ 
s h 
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nad bean cobdemnecl ten Yeats befofe, If hich 
Services as are not much ſhort of the Puniſhment. 
For ſuch Damnati uſed to be appointed to cleanſe 
Baths and Houſes of Office. Perhaps ſome will 
reflect upon me, for ſpending fo much Time upon 
ſuch Places of Nuiſance ; but there is nothing, 
how naſty ſoever, which is beneath the Regard of = 
an Inquirer into natural Things, and far leſs of a 

Phyſician. Do but read in Cafftedorits T the Epi- | 

ftle of King ' Theadvric to the Inſpector of the 

 Rothan Jakes, in which that great Prince cries u up -Y 

. the ſplendid Jakes of the City of Rome, Whi | 

proved ſuch an Object of Admiration to all who il 
ſaw them, that they ſeemed: to es che n 

WRONG of” other Cities. . | 4 
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Tu ERE is nothing: more frequently. met 15 
in antient Writers, than the Name Fullones ; 4 
though at this Day we are altogether in the dark as 
to the kind of Work in which they were imployed. 
Pliny * makes mention of the Lex Metalla, which 
the Cenſors, C. Emilius and L.. Camillus, laid before 
the People, in order to be impoſed on the Fullanes. 

In penult. ect. of the 3 „ de Rebus Dubiis, 
we find theſe Words. Jabollenus, who. bad F Jac- 
cus Fullo and Philonius Piſtor, gave to his M. ife in 
Fach Philonius Piſtor. But Uian ranks the 
Fullones among T Traders, and Varro . makes them 
part of a 2 Family. 


But, aſter all, we e gather from antient Writings, 
; 37 ED that 
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that the Ars Fullonica of Aa: conſiſted in 
ſcouring Wool, and taking Spots and Stains out of 
Cloaths. For the People of Nome uſed to wear 
white Gowns, which being apt to ſtain, were of. 
ten in the Fullers Hands to be cleaned, and for 
that End the Fullers uſed to expoſe, them to the 
Smoak of burning Brimſtone, as Pliny aſſerts, and 
as we do to this Day, when we mean to make 
Silk or woollen Garments. white. For the acid 
Exhalation of the Brimſtone has ſuch a wonderfully 
whitening Virtue, that i it makes purple Roſes an 
white. 
The Streets of Rome ber] in n former Times, 2 
well as now, either dirty or duſty, the Citizens no 
ſooner dawbed or ſpotted their Gowns, than they 
ſent them to the Fullers, who waſhed them firſt 
with a coarſe ſort. of Chalk, and then with ano- 
ther ſort called Cimolia. To Imitation of whom, 
at this very Day, when Oil falls upon a Coat, the 
good Women are wont to prevent its penetrating 
and fpreading further,. by immediately covering 
the Part with Potters Clay, or F ullers Earth, and 
ſo leaving it to dry and fall off. 

The Fullones likewiſe made uſe of Man's Urine 
to dye Garments of a Purple Colour. Martial * 
Has a noble Epigram, in which he recounts ſeveral 
Inftances of ftinking Things, which were all out- 
done by a naſty Punk; and among theſe he reckons a 
Ficece of Wool twice ſteeped in Murice. In ano- 
tber of his Epigrams he tells you * Thais ſtinks 
wotle an 4 * * 8 Fiteher. | 
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T pafs over the ingenious Coments of Interpre- 
ters concerning the Fullones avart tefta vetus which 
fmelled ſo rank, and the Cauſe of the noiſome 
Smell of a Fellus Aurice bis inguinatum, and ſhall 
only mention the ingenious Conjectures of the 
learned Zarottus in his Book d+ Medica Martialis, 
FTractatione. The Fullones, ſays he, the Dreffers 
of Wool, and the Dyers made uſe of human Urine 
in their Way. This we have atteſted by Plinyf, 
who ſays, human Urine is a Remedy againſt the 
Gout, becauſe Fallers are never troubled with it. 
The fame Inferrence may be drawn from Galen, 
who acquaints us, that Quintus,“ a Phyſician of no 
fmall Note in his Time, regarded the Inſpection of 
Urine ſo little, at a Time when moſt of the other 
Phyſicians, as well as thoſe of our Days, formed all 
- their Conjectures from the Piſs- pot, that he uſed to 
fay, It was the Fullers Buſineſs to mind Urine. And 
Athinæus * vouches for the ſame Truth, in relat- 
ing the Opinion of MAneſitheus, an Athenian Phyſi- 
cian, who affirmed, that the Urine, voided after 
a large Doſe of Wine, is ſo much ſharper than the 
ordinary, that the Scourers may uſe it with better 
Succeſs, for the cleaning of Garments _ 
| Upon the whole it appears, that in the Days of 
Antiquity the Fullers did commonly make uſe of 
Urine in ſcouring Wool and Cloaths, and to 
this very Day the ſame Cuſtom is kept up. For 
the Wool-combers and Weavers have Barrels or 
Tubs in their Houſes, where all the Workmen 
make their Water, and in which they keep their 
Urine till it is putrefied, in order to uſe it in the 
Way of their Buſineſs. Accordingly I obſerve, that, 
when Jam called to viſit this fort of Tradeſmen, 
| | K 3 I per- 
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I perceive an odd ſort of Smell proceeding from 


the ſajd Tub. 
Now the Uſe which! our F aller make of the 
Urine 3 is this : After the Cloth, or any Fools | 
Manyfat ure, is woven, to Cleanſe it from th 
Oil and other F Uth, they fill a Wooden Vellel 
with equal Parts of rine, kept as above, and 
warm Water, with a certain Quaintity of Yenice 
Soap; in this Veſſel they dip the Cloth, and, to 


| make the Liquor penetrate the better, preſs it with 


their Feet, repeating the Work twice or thrice 
with freſh Sods. This done, they ſqueeze out the Li- 
quor in a Preſs, and then waſh the Cloth with clean 
Water and Yenice Soap, which renders it ſo white 


as readily to receive any Colour. It is probable, 


therefore, that the antient Fullenes obſerved the ſame - 


Method of putting the Woollen Garments into U- 


rine, and trampling upon them with their Feet ; 
which gave Pliny occaſion to tay, that they are 
not apt to be gouty. 
' Rome being antiently a ver populous City, in 


which little or no Silk was uſed, the Fullers and 


Dyers being frequently imployed in waſhing ſpot- 
ted Gowns, and dying Wool with Urine, uſed to 
produce a nauſeous Smell in the Streets by throw- 
ing out the Stone-veſſels, in which they kept the 


_ Urine, as often as they broke. 


But to return ; Fullers and Clothiers being o- 
bliged to paſs their Time under the Influence of 
on noiſome Smells of ſtinking Urine and Oil in a 

ot cloſe Room, and that. eh half-naked, 
are almoſt all of them cachectic, wan; coloured, 


eee troubled with Coughs and a ſquea- 


miſh Stomach. For the Air being pent up, and 
impregnated with ſuch corrupt Smells, when it en- 
ters the Organs of Reſpiration, the Lungs cannot 
bus dean ſome. Damage n theſe oily and rank 
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Atoms; and the whole Maſs of Blood mut neceſ- 
_-farily- de infected, theſe foul Partieles being convey-- 
eld by tbe Circulation to the principal Viſcera, and- 
f need all over the Body. Add to all this, that 
theſe oily, fat Vapours eaſily obſtruct the Pores of 
the Skin, and conſequently occaſion all · the Miſ- 
chiefs which are knows to attend a ſcanty Perſpi- 
ration, 1 0 
Hieeene gives us end Hiſtories of the Diſ-- 
eaſes of Fullers: But the moſt curious of all is his 
Aceount of a certain ſickly epidemic fort of Indiſ- 8 
poſition, which carried off many Fullers *. The Ful- 
lones, ſays Hippocrates, had both fides of the Groin 
hard and protuberant without Pain ; about the Os 
Pubis and the Neck they had large Tubercles of the 
| fame Sort, which were followed by a Fever before the 
tenth Day. After they broke they were ſeized with a+ 
Cough. Valeſius, commenting upon this Place, ap- 
gliesthe Cafe only to one particular Fuller, and 
takes it for a F iction, that all Fullers were ul of one 
common Diſtemper. But the other Interpreters, 
ſuch as Foęſius, Mercurialis, and Marinellus, uti- 

derſtand it of the whole Body of the Trade, 
which is favoured by the Greek Text, TWv Vv2- 
Of 04 BuGaveg, We have Reaſon to believe, that 
thoſe who follow this Trade have an unfavourable 
Conſtitution, different from that of other Tradef- 
men, which is produced not only by their coarſe 
and unwholſome Food, but likewiſe by the Inconve- 
niencies of their Trade. For, as I faid before, the 
Manner of - Exerciſe, and the Nature of Buſineſs, 
makes ſome People more liable to Diſtempers than 
others. Thus Hippocrates + tells us of a certain 
Seaſon in which the vulgar People were liable to 
many violent Diſeaſes, and the Men more than 


the Women 2 and, among the Women, the 
3 Slaves 


* 7 Ep. n. 39, - 


* 


— 


Slaves were in much the worſt Condition. Plim], 
in like Manner, ſays, that Sickneſs rages ſome- 
times among the great Men, and ſometimes a- 
mong the Servants and Slaves. In the Country of 
Modena, in 1690, I obſerved a rural epedimical, 


tertian Fever, which ſeized only the Country 


People; and the next Vear I met with another 


ſort of Fever, which attacked only the Citizens, 


but ſpared the 7eus; as Palmarius obſerved of a 
Plague at Paris, that it did not ſeize upon tbe Tan- 
ners, from all which it is probable, that the Body 


or Generality of Fullers, pointed at by Hippocratei, 
were all ill of ſome common Diſtemper through 
ſome unfavourable Conſtitution of the Weather; 
perhaps a ſoutherly Wind, which collignated the 


groſs Humoyrs, and threw them upon the Glandules 


s of- the Neck and the Groin, by which Means they 
. underwent the ſame Fate, their Diſpoſitions being 


much of a Piece, by reaſon. of their being equal y 


ingaged in one ſordid Trade. 


To fall upon ſome compendious Method, for 
relieving theſe poor Tradeſmen, we muſt have re- 


courſe to Pharmacy, which affords the principal 


Remedies for this Caſe. The chief Remedies are 


Emetics, eſpecially of the antimonial Kind, 


which are particularly calculated for the Cachexy 


and flow Fevers, uſual in this Caſe, and, by Ex- 


perience, are found very beneficial to this Sort of 
Workmen. In like manner ſtrong Purgatives, 


and ſuch as carry off groſs Humours, are very 
proper: For thoſe of the milder Form, being una- 
ble to overcome the Crude and and ſluggiſh 'T ough- 
nieſs of the Humours, do rather excite Commoti- 
ons, than afford Relief. The aperient Medicines, 


LY 


calculated for removing Obſtructions, ſuch as Fer- 
nelius's cachectic Syrup, Willis's lixivial Wines, 
Spirit of Urine, and Urine itſelf drank, are i 

FFF 90 
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d Uſe, In Bleeding we muſt be very cautious ; 
if the Diſeaſe be N it is not improper ; but 
then we muſt not draw ſo much Blood from theſe 
Workmen as from other Perſons, becauſe their 
Blood is for the moſt Part foul and ſiz yx. 
In the Days of Antiquity, eſpecially at Rome, 
where there were ſo many Baths for public Uſe, 
Workmen of ſordid. Trades received conſiderable 
Benefit by waſhing off the Impurities contracted 
in their Way of Buſineſs, and retrieving their 
Strength in Baths, as Baccius de Thermis well ob- 
ſerves. But now a- days thoſe excellent Proviſions 
are ſunk, and ſo the City-tradeſmen . are deprived 
of a ſingular Benefit. Lo make up this Loſs, 
when they go to- bed, let them endeavour to wipe 
off the Matter which hinders Perſpiration, and 
correct the noiſome Smell which attends them, by 
waſhing and rubbing their Bodies with a Sponge 
dipped in hot Muſcadine-wine ; and, by way of 
Precaution, upon all Holy-days, I would adviſe 
them to waſh themſelves at Home in ſweet Water, 
and walk abroad in clean Limen. For it is not to 
be imagined how much the animal Spirits are ex- 
hilara ted by cloathing the Body with clean Things 
And for this Reaſon I cannot enough decry Wy 
vulgar Opinion, which, even ſome Phyſicians. en- 
tertain, that ſick People muſt not change their 
Shirts or Shects for fear of becoming thereby 
weaker. To this purpoſe is that e Say- 
ing of Hippocrates *; It gratifies ſick People, ſays 
he, to have every Thing clean about them, whetber 
drink or Meat, or whatever they ſee or touch; which 
Place is judiciouſly commented upon by Vallefius. 

Hence, I cannot but wonder, that Lazarus Me[- 


aer +, in his new Doctrine of Fevers, Ihould 
„„ 5nd 
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find fault with the Phyſicians who order the chang- | 
ing of Shirts and Sheets in Fevers; and that upon 
- th2 Plea, thit Shirts newly waſhed hive a le 
Quality, which produces a Toughneſs and Clam- 
mineſs: For every one knows Lixtviums are poſ- 
ſeſſed of a deterfive reſolving Virtue. It is true, 
he quotes the learned Lord Ferulam's Hiſtory of 


aL 


Life and Death, to prove that foul Linnen ſtrength- 
e fn Reeg but; with the Feave of fo 
| great an Author, 1 cannot ſke how that ſhould be. 
ppocrates indeed aſſerts, that we ought to put on 
lead e e Wider, and in Buitinicr lich a 
are dirty and daubed with Oil, But Galen & reckons 
this Book to be none of Hippocrates's, but written 
by one Polybus. Beſides, the Place relates to the 
Diet and Conduct of healthy People, the Tenor of 
the Diſcourſe tending to direck how fat People 
thou becomelean, and lean People fat: For it is 
| poſſible, that frequent Waſhing and Shifting is not 
proper for thin Bodies in the Summer, left they 
ould grow leaner, by too much Perſpiration and 
re ei 
I cannot on this Occaſion paſs by the Words of 
the learned V. allefius; The common Herd of Phbyſi- 
cigns, ſays he, are to be blamed, in not allowing their 
Patients either to change their Shirts or their Sheets, 
Vor 10 waſh their Hands and Face, nor indeed any 
Thing which beiongs to Cleanneſs and Sweetneſs, not- 
withſtanding the Diſeaſe. continues for ſume time; as 
if it were of ſo much Importance to wallow in their 
own Filth, and as if that did not increaſe all manner 
of Putrefattion. See likewiſe Levinus Lemmius and 
"Gaſpar a Rejes. We conclude therefore, that we 
cannot too much recommend to Fullers and all 


others, who live by ſordid, flovenly Trades, the 


frequent 
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frequent ſhifting of their Linnen, and keeping their 
Body clean; that by this means they may prevent, 

_ as far as it is poſſible, the Diſeaſes which flow from 


1 
4 


Before 1 paſs from the Fullers-ſhops to thoſe f 


the other Tradeſmen, - I ſhall here inſert a. noble 
| Remark, which the learned Zarottus has made upon 


the above-quoted Epigram of Martial. In Mar- + 


tiats Time it was a cuſtomary Thing for the Peo- 

e, whe walked the Streets of Rome, to be annoyed 
with the Smell of the Fullers Pitchers which were 
- thrown out upon the Streets: And from thence 


Zarottus makes a probable Conjecture of the Oc- 


caſion of the Tax laid by Veſpaſſan upon Urine, 
mentioned by Suetonius. For it being probable, 
that at this Time Barrels or Tubs were ſet in pub- 
lie Places for receiving the Urine, which was ſo 
much made uſe of for cleaning Garments, and for 
the Purple-dye, he conjectures, that Veſpaſian took 
occaſion from thence to impoſe this Tax, Money 
being ſtill. acceptable, let it ariſe from what it 
will: And Cedrenus atteſts, that the Greet Empe- 
rors followed the ſame Example. Macrobius inſi- 


. Nuates, that ſuch Urine-barrels were ſet in the 
public Places, when he brings in Q, Titius check- 


ing the drunken Judges to this Purpoſe : There's no 
Pitcher -in the Lane which they do not fill, for their 
Bladder is always full of Urine. © 
Having upon this Occafion dwelt fo long upon 
the Conſideration of Urine, I cannot forbear men- 
tioning what I .have obſerved oftener than ance of 
the aperient Power of Urine and its Efficacy in 


exciting the Menſes. I know ſeveral Nuns who, 


after labouring under a Suppreſſion of the Menfes 
for ſeveral Months, without any Relief from the 
common Medicines, have recovered a clear bright 
Complexion by drinking their own Urine, which 


— 
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unlocked. the Obſtructions, and brought on the 
Menſes, inſomuch that they make a familiar Uſe 


of this Remedy. : 


I know very well, that the Drinking of Urine 


in ſeveral Diſeaſes is no new Thing, particularly 


in a Dropſy ; though, as Celſus 3 tells us, it was of 


_ unlucky Conſequence to a Favourite of King Anti- 


gonus, who killed himſelf by drinking his own Urine; 


where it is obſervable, that the ſame Author ſays, 
he was a Man notoriouſly intemperate. But this 


Remark of the Force of Urine, in promoting the 
menſtrual Flux, is countenanced by Pliny*, who 
ſays, That the Menſes of Women are promoted by 
the Steams of the Urine of Boys under the Age of 
Puberty. And indeed, it is agreeable to Reaſon, 
that this Remedy may be very proper, the Expe- 
riment of which is eaſily made, eſpecially if the 
Urine be diſcharged in the Morning, which Fiel- 
mont calls the Urine of the Blood. As Sal Armo- 


niac and its Spirit are of uſe againſt Obſtructions, 


and as our artificial Sal Armoniac is made of human 
Urine and common Saltz (the native which was 


| formerly brought out of Africa being the Product 


of Camel's Urine in the Sand) ſo human Urine, 
impregnated with various Salts from the Maſs of 
Blood, is poſſeſſed of an aperient Virtue. Sole- 
nander || tells us, he ordered Country People to 
drink their own Urine for a Hardneſs of the Spleen 


and Liver, and found. it ſucceſsful. But, after all, 
I cannot but ſay, that I look upon the Urine of 2 


healthy, ſound Man to be much more conducive 


to Health than that of a fickly Perſon, as Reſin 
_ Lentilius ſhews F in the German Ephemerides, de 


PAvury- 

| 3 Lib. 3. C. 21. * H. v. Lib. 28. 2 6. 

J De Sextup. digeſ. n. 79. I Conſ. 2. fe. p. 
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AurusereSH,.e examine. But the Miſchief is, it is 
a hard Matter to perſuade People to drink other 
Folks Urine, unleſs it be the Urine of a, Child; 
and that I take'to be weaker than a Man's Urine ; 
| for it is commonly diſcoloured, and affords but 
little Spirit, or volatile Salt. 

Every Pretender to Chemiſtry has made ſome 
analytical Enquiry or other into the Nature of hu- 
man Urine. For it being, by the Conſent of all, 
poſſeſſed of a deterſive and ſoapy Quality, by Vir- 
tue of the various Salts. of all Kinds. which are 
lodged in it, it is not ſo eaſy to determine which 
of them has the aſcendant. For while the Serum, 
or watery Part of the Blood, circulates in the 

Blood-veſſels, it abſorbs Salts of various Kinds, in 
Proportion to the Diverſity of Things. we eat and 
drink, which have ſo many various . Taſtes; theſe 
Salts it carries along with it, through the Renal Tu 
buli, to the Bladder; and from thence 'it comes, 
that the Urine has various and different Taſtes, 
though, generally ſpeaking, a faltiſh Taſte with 
ſome Bitterneſs is the moſt predominant. 
Dr. Willis wrote. a very pretty Treatiſe of U- 
rines, in which he allots to human Urine a great 
Proportion of Serum, a leſſer Proportion of Salt, 
Sulphur and Earth, and a ſmall Quantity of Spirit. 
That human Urine has a great deal of common 
Galt in it is plain from the chemical Operations, 


| for an acid Spirit is drawn from it ; but of what 


Sort and of what Nature the urinous Salt is, is.not 
ſo eaſy to determine, notwithſtanding that the Ma- 
ſters of our Profeſſion have been at a great deal of 

Pains in endeavouring to do ſo. 
Helmont fairly confeſſes, that the Salt of human 
Vrine has not its Fellow in the whole Syſtem of 
#5, | Nature 3 
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Haps he had given a more ſatis factory olution, if 
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Nature; Ry it 4 from Fa ' 
Rock-ſalt, Sal- 5 125 Nitre, 8 alt-petre, Alum, Bo- 
Tax, and from natural Salts, | as well as the Salt 
of the Urine of Brutes.. In the mean time 1 take 
it to be a much harder Tafk to :determine the Na- 
ture of the Salt of human Urine, than to find out 
that of any other Animals; for the Brutes have a 
much aper Way of F eeding than Men, who 
throw all in together, hard and ſoft, roaſt and 
boiled; however, . one knows, that from 
Human Urine are prepared ſpecific and generqus 
Remedies for various Uſes, eff pecially againſt ſeve- 
Tal chronical Diſeaſes; and in this our Age the 


Spirit of Sa! Armoniac, which is the Off. ring of 
Urine, paſſes for a Polychre/tum. © 


To return to my firſt Subject, which. was the 


ſtinking Urine made uſe of 4 Fullers in cleaning 


Garments, I know, that the Chemiſts have made 
their Trial both Von the Urine of a ſaund Man 
Juſt n s ged, and upon ſtale Vrine after a long 
Digeſtion in Harte dung; ; but I do not find, that 


tes s much Difference between the Salt and vo- 


latile Spirit of the one and thoſe of the other. The 
Authors of the Collectmanæa Chemica Leydenſia make 
uſe only of the recent Urine of a ſound Man, in 


their chemical Operations; but the Fullers find a 


greater deterſive Virtue in that which is ſtale, and 
of a rank Smell, though. they are ignorant of the 
Cauſe of it. Ariftatle * puts the. ueſtion, Why 
the holding of ones Water long in the Body makes 
it Rink the more when it is made? and anſwers 

roblematically, That perhaps the longer Stay in the 
Bod y makes the Urine thicker and groſſer; whereas 
that which paſſes ſoon off approaches nearer to the 
Nature of the Liquor which was drank: But per- 


” 
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he had ſaid, that Urine Jong retained in the Body 
is the Urine Sar ms, i. E. tl 
long with it the Impurities of the Maſs of Blood; 
and the other is Urina Potus, or the Urine of the 
| Drink only. Aceorgingly, it is poſhble, that human 
Urine, being kept long out of the Body, and fer- 
mented in the Fullers muſty rank Pitchers, - may 
grow ſharper upon the Exhalation of the ene 
Humour, and fo prove more abſterſive for the Ful- 
lers Uſe. Calumella * recommends ſtale, human 
Urine, thrown in at the Mouth and Noſe, as a 
Remedy for ſcabby Sheep; nay, when they are all 
over Bliſters, he hids you lay them in a Slough, or 
a Ditch, where the whole Flock may piſs upon 
them, by which Means they will recover. 

Here it may be ohjected, If human Urine is of 
| ſuch ſovereign Uſe, if it affords ſo many aperient 

Remedies which defeat chronical Diſeaſes, and if, 
for that Reaſon, the Fullers of old were free from 
the Gout, how comes it to paſs, that theſe ſame 
very Fullers were cachectic, and liable to lingering | 
flow Fevers, and other Diſorders ariſing from Ob- 
ſtructions? To this I anſwer, that E Work- 
men became liable to ſuch Diſorders, not ſo much 
through the noiſome Smell oſ the fetid Urine, as 
through the Influence of the oily Wool, and their 
long Stay in cloſe, naſty Places, where they worked 
half-naked ; though at the ſame Time there is no 
manner of doubt, hut that the flinking Exhalatians, 
continually received. at the Mouth and Noftrils, 
muſt needs taint the animal Spirits: And as ſtaying 
too * in a Place filled with ſweet Sgents is inju- 
rious, ſo the ſame Concluſion is juſtly formed of 

thoſe of the unſavoury Kind, notwithſtanding that 
| they are ſometimes of good Uſe to rouze the droop- 
ing Spirits. F 25,4 935 e 
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Before I make an end of this Chapter, F cannot 
but take notice, that in this very City (Modena, 
I mean) the Fullers Trade, which is now almoſt 
"loſt, was antiently ſo flouriſhing and profitable, 
that one of the Trade grew fo rich as to regale 
the People of Modena with a Gladiators Shew, at 
the ſame Time that a Shoemaker did the like at 
Balonia. Which gave Martial ® Occaſion to ex- 
poſe the Madneſs of theſe two Tradeſmen, in 
hunting after popular Applauſe by the Profuſion of 


* 


* 


their Riches. 


Fler Cerdo didit tibi, culta Bonnia, munus; 
Fullo dedit Mutinæ, dic ubi Caupo dabit ? 


In former Times the Madeneſe Wool was 
- mightily in requeſt, eſpecially that which grew up- 
on the Sheep in the open plain Country between 
the Panaro and the Secchia. Hence Columella +, 
ſpeaking of the Gallic Wool, gives the Preference 
to that taken from the Sheep which feed upon the 
hungry Ground about Parma and Modena. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of the. Diſeaſes incident to O1LMEN, 
\ TANNERS, and other ſuch Trades, 


et em 


% 


＋ HERE are many other Shops, beſides thoſe 
mentioned above, which affect the Noſe, and 
make the Tradeſmen earn their Money with Un- 


eaſineſs. Such are thoſe of Oilmen, Tanners, 
5 Fiddle- 
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Fiddle-makers, Butchers, Fiſhmongers, Sellers of 


Salt-meat, Cheeſemongers, and Tallow-chandlers. 


For, when I venture into theſe Places, I confeſs 
they turn my Stomach to ſome Purpoſe, and I am 
not able to bear the nauſeous Smell without the 
Head-ach, or ſome Inclination to vomit. For this 
Reaſon theſe Tradeſmen are juſtly prohibited to ex- 


erciſe their Callings in the Cities; the Suburbs or | 


adjacent Parts being allotted them for that Exerciſe, 
as we read in Capolla*, Paulus Zacchias I, and 
others. In purſuing the ſeveral Heads propoſed in 
this Chapter, we ſhall begin with the Oilmen. 


In this Country, which abounds with Nuts, there 


is a great deal of Nut- oil made, which all the Inha- 


bitants uſe in their Lamps; Oil of Olives being 


ſeldom uſed by reaſon of. its. high Price: For there 


are no Olive-trees nurſed all the Country over, on 


either Side of the Po; and what .Oil-olive we have 
is brought to us from Tuſcany, Now the Oil is 


| drawn from the Nuts, after the ſame Manner with | 


| the Oil of Olives: For they take an Heap of Ker- 
nels ground in Mills and reduced to à ſoft Paſte, 


and boil it over the Fire in a great Copper Frying- 


pan; after which they put the Paſte into a Preſs, 
and fo expreſs the Oil. While this is a doing, 
there riſes ſuch a black Smoak and noiſome Smell, 
that whoever is imployed about it cannot avoid 


receiving at their Mouths and Noſtrils theſe rank 
Exhalations. This proves a fertile Source of Evils 


to all the Workmen, eſpecially thoſe who turn the 
Paſte up and down in the Frying-pan with a Slice, 
for they are thereupon liable to Coughs, Shortneſs 
of Breath, Head-achs, Maegrims, and Cachexies. 
Add to all this, that ſuch Workmen do always 
Carry about with them ſordid Lamps, the — 
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Skin, and this throws them inta acute Diſeaſes, e- 


ſpecially thoſe qf the Breaſt, for they work at this 
Work only i in Winter. How. o offenſive the Smoak 


of the Oil of Nuts is to the Head, is ſufficiently ex- 
perienced by thoſe who write or read, or do any 


Manner of Work for ſome Hours by a Lamp ef 


chat Oil in a cloſe. Room which has no Vent; for 
they are thereupon ſeized with a. violent Head -ach, 


Giddineſs and. Arupidlty, and the whole Room is 
full of Smoak... F know ſome Who haye been as 


much annoyed: by the Smoak of this Oil in a cloſe 


Place, as if. it had been the Smoak of Caals, and 


particularly a certain ſtudious Perſon, who being in 


mean Circumſtances, and having read late at Nicks 
by ſuch Lamps-in-his Cell, was ſeized. with a Len 


thargy for ſeveral Days. 

| Nor is the Smell leſs offenſive 1 we meet 
with in the Shops where Linſeed-oil is prepared, 
which is much uſed in this Country for Lamps, e- 
_ ſpecially when there's a Scarcity of Nut- oil: Ang 
the Perſons who make the Linſeed - oil ſuffer as 
much as the Makers of the former. 

The ſame is the Caſe of Tanners and Leather- 
dreſſers, who ſteep the Hides of Animals in Pits 
with Lime and Galls; and not only ſo, but tread 
them with their Feet, waſh and cleanſe them, and 
ſmear them with Tallow. - By Virtue of the per- 


petual Stink and foul Exhalations their Complexion 
becomes cadaverous, their Bodies are puffed up, 


they breathe with Difficulty, and almoſt all of 


them are ſplenetic. I have known a great many 


of this Trade bydropical ; for ſince they ſpend al- 
moſt all their Time in a moiſt Place, and an Air 
 defiled with the foul. Exhalations which riſe from 


the half-rotten Hides, it is impoſſible but that thle 


Store-houſes * of the vital ang the en Spi- 
N 
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Tits muſt be tainted, and the whgle Qeconomy of 
the Body perverted. I have oftentimes obſerved, 
that neither ſpurring nor whigping would make 
ſome Horſes paſs by ſuch Places, but, as ſoon as 
ever they ſmelt them, they turned about, and, 
without any regard to the Bridle, run directly 
Home, as if they had been mad. The Houſes iv 
which theſe Hides are dreſſed are placed either 
near the Walls ↄf Cities, or without the Walls, as 
in this City of Modena, to prevent the infecting of 
the Air. And it was with this View that Hippo- 
crates , deſcribing the Caſe of Philiſcus, who died 
of a malignant Fever on the ſixth Day, inſerts 
theſe Words, Phili/cus props murum Jabitabat'; 
by which Words (ſays the learned Mercurialis in 
his Comment upon the Place) the divine Preceptor 
meant to ſet a Mark upon the Place where Philif- 
cus lived, the Places adjacent to the Walls being 
always more ſickly than the other Parts of the Ci- 
ties, oy reaſon that all the Filth - of the City, the 
Carcaſſes of Brutes, and ſuch other Nuiſances are 
wont to be thrown into that Quarter. _ 

In the antient State of Rome the Work-houſes 
for ſordid Trades, and particularly thoſe of Tan- 
ners, were all in that Quarter which lay beyond 
the Her. Hence Martial t, reckoning up the 
noiſome Smells which fell ſhort of Thais, mentions 
75 of Dog - ſkins ſteeped on the other Side of the 
. 2 & | 


Non ab amore recens Hircus, non ora Leonis, 
Non detracta Cani trans-tiberina Cutis. 


And inſinuating, that the. meaner fort 
of People, and thoſe imployed in ſordid Trades, 
| | © 2 Wn 
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lived on the other Side of the me, bas theſe 
| . | | | 
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Ullius Nen ablegands Tiberim ultra. 


Further, the Air of that Quarter of the Tow 
was infamous among the Rimans, by reaſon of the 
violent Stench which flew from ſuch ſordid Trades 
and rank Commodities: And it was for this Rea- 
fon that the Vetus, who formerly lived in that 
Part of the Town, as being the meaneſt and moſt 
deſolate, had a violent Stink about them; and not 
for any naturaFor national' Quality, as the Vulzar 
would have it. 

To the Claſs of Tanners we may add the Mak: 

ers of Cat-gut-ſtrings, or Strings for muſical Inftr- 
ments; for they are liable to the ſame Diſtempers, 
as being obliged to live in moift and ſtinking Places, 
and continually imployed in handling, waſhing and 
opening out the Inteſtines of Animals. Accord- 
ingly we ſee that ſuch Workmen are commonly 
wan in the Face and eachectic, and their Leg are 

welle. 

The Cheeſemongers, or rather Cheeſe- maker, 
are likewiſe liſted into the Number of ſordid Arti 
ficers, who ſuffer through the Noifomenefs of the 
Commodity they deal in. But here we mean 
chiefly thoſe who make great round Cheeſes of 
coarſe Milk, ſuch as perhaps thoſe of Luna (non 
. Sarzana) were in the Days of Martial. + 


Caſeus Hirehe ftgnatus imagine Lune, 
Preftabit pueris areal mille viis. 


DL Such 
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Lentia, and Lodi; the Fat and reeking Exhalations 


of which give no ſmall. Trouble to the Perſons who 
make them. In Jraly they are ſeldom made in the 
Cities, but chiefly in the Villages and Country 


Places. But, in the City of Modena, the Fetus, 


| who.eſtcem it a Sin to eat what is not prepared 


with their own Hands, fetch the Milk from the 
their own Houſes 3 and indeed thoſe Places where 
they.are made have a very ugly Smell, and draw 
all the Flies about them. 731 
Lotichius, in his Book de Caſei Nequitia, tells 
us, there is a Lane or narrow Street at Francfort, 
where Cheeſe is commonly made, and which caſts 
forth ſuch a nauſeous: Smell, that he takes it for 
the Cauſe of the Plague which aMicted that City 
F f ts at ie Ta eeT 
But of all the noĩſome Places which are, none ex- 
cced the Tallow-chandlers Work-houſes ;-for they 


affect not only the Work- men that make the Can- 


dles, but alſo the Neighbourhood, ; for which Rea- 
ſon this Manufacture is uſually. made towards the 
dkirts of Cities, as Zacchia * well obſerves. . For 
when once the Kettles, which contain Goats, Hogs 
and Ox-tallow, begin to boil, they throw out a 
nauſeous foul Exhalation which infects all the adja- 
cent Parts; the greateſt Sufferers are thoſe who 
ſand by the boiling Kettles, and take in theſe fat 


Particles at their Mouths and Noftrils, which cauſe 


1 Obſtructions in the fiſtular Texture of the 


Lungs, and fo give riſe to Difficulty of Reſpira- 
tion, Head-achs, and, above all, a Squeamiſhneſs, 
and an Inclination to vomit: For nothing pro- 
duces a Nauſea, or inverts the Fibres of the Sto- 

| "I mach 


„QM. I. 5. Tit. Q 7. 


mach more forcibly. 
_ looked upon, - without" teceivi 
cording! 5 ſee” moſt en hate an Antipathy 
againſt e-breaffed” Women; 
tial, buſhing wi ſuch Women from his Feltow- 
ſhi 

1 —. Lover of Fleſh, but not of Fat. Sal the 
World knows how effectually 
ſtances, notwithiſtandimg the occult Acid they con- 
tain, obtund the Acid in the Stomach, lch is 
the Source of the Appeti 
ſon to recommend fat and agb Food as a Re- 
medy for canine Hunger, - that Sort of Food bein 
_ qualified to ſheath up the preternatural Acid, which 
vallieates the Membranes of the Stomach; Avi- 
cena F in like manner adviſes Travellers to feed 
upon fat Victuals, and particularly Cows-fat ; and 


o "it irwardly. Ae 


wes an Inſtance of one who, upon drinking a Pint 


of the Oil of Violets with Tallow, was able to 
bear: faſting for ten Days, without any Inconveni- 
ency; It is no wonder then, that Tallow-chandlers 


have an almoſt en, OPIN, and loathing 


of Food. 


I have ofiviy obſerved; that- the Women, living. [ 
ele Paſ- 


near theſe Workhouſes, e complain of hyſt 
ſions, oceaſioned by the noiſome Smell, which 
ſome may wonder at, upon the Conſideration that 


ſharp-ſmelling Things, applied to the Noſtrils, are 
recommended by Hippocrates f as a Remedy for 


hbyfteric Fits. But as on the one hand ſweet-ſcented 
Things do not always excite hyſteric Fits, in re- 
gard that Cinnamon, Nutmegs and ſuch like odo- 
riferous Things are Remedies againſt them, which 
Horatius Augenius Li cries op. as infallible, and 


4 .. 
Com. 21. 10. 2. + Lab. 1. Fen. 3. Do. 5. 
6-2; 'T 2. Demor. mul, n. 78, I Lib. 12 
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mar Fat, bd whe only 


fat and only Sub- 


ite; and Glen 5 had Rea- 


aid Mar. 
calls himſelf Carhatths, and not Pin gularius, | 
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which Emmller ddes not condemn, and as Hippos 

crates tecommetids the ſweeteſt ſoented Wine, in 
his Book de. Nat. Hud, 
Things of an unfavoury Smell are not always pro- 
per to check their Fits, as Furpflus 


Snuff of a Lamp raiſes'hy/eric Commotions. And 
therefore I do = wonder that the animal. Spirits 
ay ut into diſorderly Motions by the putrid Smell 


Tale; arid that thereby the” Uterus fuffen 


ene with the Stomach, which is forced 


ho rea Some ſeen Women of a tender, nice 


Conſtitution, fall into fainting Fits and hyfteric | 
Conmotions upon. uſing the Light of A Tallows 


candle. 

To be further fatibfied of me pemiecibus Smell of 
Tallow- candles do but conſult Selenander f, who 
informs you, that his Brother Jphn contracted a 


violent Diſorder in his Lungs and his Brain by 1255 


Aue hard by the Light of Tallow- candles. 
that Ox- tallow gives a more noifome Small 
_ that of Sheep : But in our Country we find 


that the Tallow-catidles never ſmell fo rank, as 


. when ſome Hogs-tallow is one of the In redients. 
The Acta Haffnienjia t relate the'Caſe of a Wo- 
man, who, by working hard in making Candles for 
the Market, was ſeized with a violent Pain in the 
Head, .with a Giddineſs, a Redneſs i in the Eyes, 


and A Difficulty of Reſpitation. This Woman 
Olaus Borichius cured by exhibiting firſt a Vomit, 


and then pectoral Waters with Oxymel of Squills, 
by which the Diſeaſe diſappeared ; but not long 
after, upon diſcontinuing the Uſe of the Remedies, 


ſhe was ſeized with an ** and curſing her 


Trade, 


95 L. 28. Ob. 305. wack Se. 1 Conſ. 7 P · 461. 


So on the other hand 


* has well ob- 
ſerved; and it is an antient O tion, that the 


upwards by the Nauſeduſneſs of the Smell. Nay I 
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Trade, exhorted all of the ſame. Calling, who in- 
4 clined to preſerve their Brea , todo their Buſineſs 
I would adviſc likewiſe tie Men of Learning to 
1 abſtain, as much as they can, from Reading with a 
= Tallow-light ; and, if they cannot afford the 
| | Charge of Wax-candles, I would have them uſe 
4q Lamps with Oil of Olives, for theſe were conſe- 
[| | erated to Pallas, and were made uſe of by the 
1 antient Purſuers of Wiſdom, whoſe Works were 
|| Haid to be elaborate when they ſmelled of the Lamp. 
1 The fame is the Opinion of Plempizs,* who ſays, 
| the Smoak or Snuff of a Tallow-candle is apt to 
a cauſe Abortion, as well as the Snuff of a Lamp, ac- 
[| When we meet therefore with Patients who 
4 follow the Tallow-chandlers Trade, we ought to 
4 follow Borichius's Method in exhibiting firſt Ene- 
bl tics, eſpecially of the Antimonial Kind; then Ca- 
thartics, ſharp Abſtergents, and particularly ſuch 
as are compounded with Vinegar, as Oxymel of 
|  - Squills, and the like, for nothing conquers and de- 
F ' feats Fat more effectually than Vinegar. + 
1 We muſt endeavour, both by outward and in- 
. ward Means, to ſweep off and expel thoſe unctu- 
J | ous Particles; with which the Viſcera and the Skin 
1 are dawbed and ſtuffed up, and the Spirits intangled. 
1 This muſt ſtill be our chief View whether tney 
1 complain of the above-mentioned Diſorders, or of 
1 

. 


any other, according to the Seaſon of the Lear. 
1 For it is always to be ſuſpected, that the Humour 
4 and Spirits, have received ſome Taint from the foul 
i Particles which they ſuck in along with the Air: 
1 And for this Reaſon we muſt be cautious of Bleed- 
1 ing for, after a plentiful Emiſſion of Blood, their 

| , gen 
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Streng th and Spirits * fail, as x bring generated, 
of foul and ſordid Blood. 
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4 pron theſe ly ant Ainking WN we 
move next tothe Places in which Tobacco is ma- 
nufactured. Snuff then the Inventien of the pieſent 
Age, is, by a vitious Cuſtom, become ſo common in 
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; liah, that Men, Wemen, and Children vie it, : 

BW andit is now reckoned into the daily Proviſions of a 

: Family. The TFobacconits themſelves, who pre- 

h pre it, are ſufficient Proofs of the Injury it does 

F to the Head and Stomach. Among other Commo- : 
h dities imported from Leghorn. to Modena; * thiere- 
. are certain Cakes or Rolls made. of Tobac- 4 
. co- leaves twiſted round, which the Tobacconifſts! 
open and untwiſt, and put into a Mill to be ground. 

* This Mill is ine round by Horſes blind-fold, 

. and in the mean Time the Workmen ſtand: by and 

y feed the Mill with Tobacco-leaves every now and 

ff then, and, before they are well inured to that Exer- 

. ciſe, uſe to be ſeized with a violent Head- ach, 

s Megrims, Squeamiſhneſs, and a continual Snecg- 

il ing. Forin he Grinding there flies off ſuch an Ex- 

85 halation of ſmall Particles, eſpecially i in Summer, 

. that all the Neighbourhood make grievous Com- 

ir paints of the noiſome Smell. Nay, the very Horſ- 


h es which turn the Mill are ſo affected with the 
| wan and offenſive ae chat they frequent: 
G 1 ly 


ao 
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ly ſhake their Heads, and cough, and blow their 
Noſtrils. I knew a Fewiſb Girl, who, after work- 


8 ing a- while, in opening theſe Rolls of Tobacco, 
| was ſeized with à violent. Inclination to vomit, 


and frequent Stools ; and ſhe told me herſelf, that 


| the hemorrhoidal Veſſels voided a great Quantity 


of Blood, while ſhe Tat upon the Rolls. 
It would be ſuperfluous « lay any cg here of 
the Uſe and Abuſe of Tobacco, Magnenus having 


* 


writ a peculiar Treatiſe upon that Head, and the 


learned Etmuller having, in a Piece lately printed 
at Francfort, given us an exact Hiſtory of To- 
bacco, and the Medicines prepared from it. It 
is acknowledged by .all, that many uncommon 
Diſorders enſue upon the exceſſive Uſe of it; 
and there are ſeveral Obſervations of that Nature 
to be met with in Authors. FHelmont *, who ab- 
hors the Smoaking of it, ſays, he found the Sto- 
mach tinged yellow by its Smoak, and aſcribes an 
occult Poiſon to it. Simon Pauli and Richard 
Morten + affirm, that by ſmoaking Tobacco the 
Lungs gradually become dry and withered. Bone- 
tus 4 demonſtrates, from the Diſſection of many 
Bodies, what terrible and abominable Diſorders ac- 
crue both to the Lungs and the Brain, not only 
from the Smoak of Tobacco, but from the Uſe of 
Snuff. That Tobacco, like all other Sternutato- 
ries, is poſſeſſed of a great deal of Acrimony, is 
plain from its vellicating the Noftrils, as well as 
from the Taſte it has when chewed, and the virulent 
Smell which taints the Breath of thoſe who uſe it. 
Now theſe Smells and flying Powders, which 
are the ſharper, for being the thinner and ſmaller, 
3 f being 


„In Cuſt, errant. n. 46. ac in tra. de mor. occaſ. 
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being received in ſuch a liberal Quantity at the 
Mouth and Noſtrils of the Tobacco- workers, they 
ſtumulate and dry the tender Coat of the Lungs 
and Aſperd Arteria, and with their foul'Steams | 
not only cloud the animal Spirits in the Brain, but 
produce a narcotic Effect upon them; and at the 
fame time corrupt the Digeſtion of the Stomach 
by enervating the Acid it contains 

' I have no Intention to faſten an infamous Cha- 
rafter upon ſo noted a Plant, dignified with the 
Title of Queen, and ſo acceptable to all the Europe- 
ans, e in thoſe Countries where the Con- 

iption of Tobacco makes a conſiderahle Branch 
of the public Revenue. . The moſt celebrated 
Writers have ſpoke very largely of the Virtues of 
Tobacco; and it is juſtly intitled to a Place among 
the phyſical Plants. It is only the exceſſive and in- 
temperate Uſe of it which is blame-worthy ; and 
it is that which brought it to a Diverſity of For- 
tune; and to bear an ill Name as well as a good 
one, It is ſufficiently made out by Experience, 
that Tobacco-leaves contain a great deal of vola- 
tile Salt, by Means of which they exert an abſter- 
live and vulnerary Virtue, in checking the luxu- 
riant Acid; and with regard to this Virtue Epipha- 
| mus Ferdinandus || cries up the Decoction of it for 
a mighty Secret in an Empyema. All the World 
knows, that Tobacco-leaves chewed in the Mouth 
draw forth a great deal of Phlegm : But there is a 
great Miſtake committed in this Cuſtom.; for the 
Chewing of it, and the throwing out ſuch Plenty 
of Lymph, is not equally healthful for all. In fat 
Bodies, for Inſtance, and ſuch as have groſs Jui- 
ces, Tobacco is 'of good Uſe, but in thoſe of a 
bilious, hot Temperament it is offenſive, as Piſas 
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has well obſerved., I have known a great many. 
brought to à Conſumption by chewing Tobacco, 

248 inn nns, ener a. 101 N 
who flattered themſelves that their Health was pre- 


[4 
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| ſerved by the continual. Flux that iſſued from their 
ar 11 l iin 12 inn I EA 
Mouths, and epuld hardly, be perſuadęd, that they 


did themſelves an Injury in thus robbing the ſalival 
Glands; and indeed the whole Body, of their nu- 
tritious Juice. So | bewitching, is that incurable 
Cuſtom of Chewing and Smoaking Tobacco, that 
as it will ever be condemned, it will ever be re- 


Several Authors affirm,” that the Chewing or 


Smoaking Tobacco does ſo cloy the Appetite, that 


p - 
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will enable Men to travel long Journeys with- 
out being hungry. Pie + ſays, That in travelling 
through Deſarts he found that Benefit by chewing 


Tobacco, that he was neither hungry nor tired. 


Helmont t makes the ſame Aﬀertion, and ſays, It 
it is owing not to any Virtue that the Tobacco has 


of ſatisſy ing the Appetite, but to this, that it 


ſinks the Senfe of the Want, and clogs the Exer- 
ciſe of the Functions. Etmuller is much of the 
ſame Mind; for he ſays, That Tobacco, like all 
other Narcotics, ſtupifies the Spirits, and, by its 
volatile oily Salt, blunts the ſaline Ferment of the 
Stomach ; ſo that the Sitmulus of Hunger is not felt. 
Thus I have often obſerved the Smoakers and 
Chewers of Tobacco to labour under an almoſt 

continual Inappetency, not unlike the great 

Drinkers. For as Wine and its Spirit enervate 
and break the acid Ferment of tr ſo 

the frequent Chewing and Smoaking of Tobacco 
does ſo blunt the Saliva, and pall the Stomach, 
that the Senſe of Suction is not at all perceived. 
Plempius* joins in the ſame Sentim ents, 1 N 


+ In H. N. & Med. utriuſque Ind. I. 4. e. 43. In 
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that TBbücco bobs" noe nburiſh in the leaſt, bat 


quells the aße, Stomach, Was Ma a great 
tuitous Humétrs t the Mouth, and 


In the mean time I cannot Furt wonder how 
the Noſe, in Imitation of che Art of ©ookery, 


came to be ſo 1 4 as to fig 4 may Af̃ts 


and Ways fot ſer ving up and variouſly prep parity 
Tobacco, © that every one has to grätify his Note 
ſome coarſe, ſome ſmall,” ſome ſcented, ſome un- 


"ſcented, ' and not onal, the Nee; but eren the Pa- 
late 1 is variouſly gtatißed by the Smdäak, which they 
throw but At No E? 'and'Mouthi: "I 10 much tHat [ 
fever ſee'theſe Uſers of Tobaebo greedilyevatnininiz 
the Powder into! their“ Nöôſtrils, lor; ſucking the 
Smoak, but Tthink of "Or larth,” deſeribed hy Are- 


hut; ag if, After loſſte bis Brains, he were ſuck- 
4055 them in again * at His Noſtrils; "Or f ( Cuncus 
gling With Herciles in- the Care '6f the. Feen 


"th Hil and | and'belching out Sinoak flom his Qhops, 


"© Faucibus'i ingen 7 ntem fumiun, a di diy | #262 
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obacconiſſs 5. by, knce 
1 gegaſional. Cauſe cannot be removed,” and 


fince, the Proſpe ct of. Profixfrenderg, the IM ell of 
Tobacco leſs no e to them | ee 115 
them, 3 in 1 filing or h anc Ang. 18 Commo- 
Sit to endeayour. to; keep 0 of th Ming Atoms, 
. 0 W their Mouth and N. 59 taking the 


frequently waſhing their ace With 
cold 4 Wale. rincing their Throat with, Vinegar 
and. W ater, "and eyen drin 5 of it 3 for or othing 


is better gualified t9, carry, F and. bl nt thoſe. Par- 
Gee 8 adh 1ere to, th 5 5 pot oy 11 8 | 
th Mixtures as. 58 ine gar or an Ingredi- 
ent. © Yo Motos har UG le? ines, 
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Cow's Whey, and Rice boiled in Milk, will 
all be of Uſe to defend the Throat and Stomach. 
Conſidering that they uſe to work in dark and moiſt 
Places, eſpecially while the Leaves are. grinding in 
The Mill, and that they uſually complain of the 
| Head-ach and a Squeamiſhneſs, I uſually preſcribed 
Vomits, that being = ſhorteſt Way to fetch up 
the anal Powder which had got into the Stomacl 
and of its own Nature incited to vomiting. | 
Conſidering the Tradeſmen receive no {mall 
PDetriment from Smells, whether ſweet or harſh, l 
had once a mind to make a Digreſſion here of the 
Nature of Odours; but the Extent of that Taſk 
ſcared me from und ertaking it; for I was afraid 
that, if once I dipped into it, the Pleafantnefs of 
the Subject would carry me too far out of my 
Way. While 1 dwelt upon this Thought, and 
obſerved that a great many Things have been ſaid 
of Smells, both by the antient and modern Philo- 
| ſophers and 7 rue both that a particular and 
IT l el n em is yet wanting, I though ht 
in which both the W and 
N = Hilary of Odours might. be compiled, 
by examining their Nature according. to the phi- 
loſophical Maxims of both the Moderns and the 
Antlents; and enquiring into their Differences, 
Diviſions into Claſſes, Properties, Idioſyncraſies, 
Cauſes, . native Sail, Compoſition, Mixtures,” then 
the ** Unguentgria, or Perfumes of the Antients; 
and then prpeeling to the Medicaments taken 
from * Olfours, bs order to fee whence'the medici- 
121 Uſe of Spirit 85 ſo an in vogue among the 
Modems, took. its Riſe; and laſtly, going through 
che Qdoprs mentioned in the Bible, Thoſe ufed by 
the 7 in their Sacrifices, and thoſe which. the 
'Greets,. Romans, , Egyptians, and 1 ngians,. made 
ule 1 in their Perfumes and e in 
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to appeaſe or invoke the Gods. This I foreſaw 
would be a large Field of Hiſtory, comprehending 
in one Performance whatever lies ſcattered in Au- 
 thors, or is ſtill to be diſcovered by Experiments. 
In antient Times Petrus Servius, a Roman Phyſi- 
cian, wrote a philological Treatiſe of Odours, and 
therein promiſed a phyſical Treatiſe upon the ſame 
Subject, but, To far as we know, he did not make 

| his Word good: As for my Part, I will not ven- 

ture to pawn my Word for a Work of that Im- 
portance, which requires more Time and Pains 
than I can afford: For a great many Things which 
at a Diſtance, and at firſt View, ſeem plain and 
eaſy, are afterwards found to be difficult, and in- 
| tricate: Which worn the Poet occaſion to ſay, 


e ingentes animor, & maxima parve | 


T7 _ . | 


** 
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| . the Diſeaſes ff the FOOTY i Corps, 
H E. Bufinefs of Bearers a Undertakers 


for Funerals was more laborious in antient 

Times than it is now 3 for they took a great deal 
of Pains upon the Corps in waſhing, anointing. | 
burning, and gathering the Aſhes into-Urns ; beſides 
which, they imployed Embalmers, Burners, and 
others of the meaner Sort of People: Though 
now a-days the Corps are only carried by the Bear- 

. ers to the Church or Church che and ſo interred. 
| But 1 that in Cities and Towns, tſpecial- | 
n Jraly, every Family has its own Tomb 

in ti great Churches, (whereas the common Peo- 


ple are interred r at large in 
G4 wide 


* 
— 
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wide 1 their reſpective Pariſhes) the Bea 
ers, imployed in Towns, being by that means o- 
bliged to go down to foul Vaults full of half. roten 
Corps, are theręeupon liable to many - pernicious 
Diſeaſes; eſpecially malignant Fevers, ſudden 
Death, Cachegits,, Dropſies, ſuffocating Catarrhs, 
and other diſmal Diſtempers. Accordingly, we 
ſee they have always a wan, cadaverous Counte- | 
nance, as if they were already fit for the Grave: 
And, indeed, there cannot be a more effectual 
Means for raiſing peſtilential Diſtempers than, thus 
going down into Sepulchres, and breathing for 
ſome Time in that noxious Air, which pollutes the 
ethereal Nature of the animal Spirits, and rendes 
them unfit to execute their Office, that is, to ſup- 
port the whole vital Machine. Hippocrates * juſtly 
_ obſerved, "That Air is at onte the Author of Life, 
and Diſeaſes : Doubtleſs then, the Air of Se- 
pulchres muſt needs be very pernicious to the 
[22rers, and corrupt the whole. Maſs of Blood, 
In the Days of Antiquity the public Slaves, who 
were 82 and called. Inſcripti, were doom- 
ed to this mean Office, as well as to the digging 
of Metals, and the een of ne 04 
e . 
Au, Taferiou 3 we * 
eat inſerts. mug mille Ragus. ? 


. 

But, in the Age we now „ live. in, fordid Lucre 
* neceſſitous Circumſtances conftrain Free-men 
to perform the Office, though they have but very 

ſorry Luck; for I never knew. a Bearer an old 
Man in my Life-time. All the World knows how 


; much the ee of all ſorts of, TE 
tends 
5 BY F 7 . | 


"Ba - 8 ; 
- — 41751 ALT DOUG: 12 
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tends to defile the: Airig for) frequent Iaperienics | 

has taught” us) that fatal:Blagues.enfut upon great 
Battles, by veaſon of the Dead lying 2unburied; | 
and upon the indiſcreet opening aritient'Sepulchres; 
It is no wonder; therefore,; that the Bearers:arid 
others concerned in Funerals do, by handling dead 
Bodies, opening the Doorsof Sepulchres;! and go- 
ing down into them, fetch.up-peſtilential Diſeaſes. 
There is a known Story of one Piſto, a Bearer, 
who buried à young Mansfineh) drefled—up- in 
Cldathe, with new Shoes on the Feet of the 
Corps 3 3 anda few Days after, finding the Church- 
doors open, opened the Fomb, went down into 
the Grave, and :tooki ithe, Shoes off the Corps; 

but had no fooner done, than he! fell down. and 
expired upon ithe/Corps; and fo ſutkered agutt Pu- 
niſhment for violating the Sepulchre. 5110%%%%%L 


This filthy Smell is frequently: perso n 


Churches, eſpecially in Summer, by reaſon of * 
great number of the Tombs; and their being fte 

quently opened, which cannot be but very noxious 
to the People, notwithſtanding the Churches are 
perfumed with Frankincenſe, Myrtrh, and other 
odoriferous Things. Upon this Conſideration Li- 


lins Gyraldus, in his learned Treatiſe, de Vario 2 
Peliendi Kitu, juſtly condemns that madern/Cuſtom - © - 
of ' burying : in Churches: For in dntient Fimes, 


and in the earlieſt Days of Chriſtianity, the Corps of 


Martyrs: only were interred in the Churches, the 
reſt of the Faithful being buried in Church-yards or 
near the Churches. The People in the Countty 
bury their Dead more decently. than the Inhabi- 
tants of Towns; for they put them-into'a. Wooden 
Coffin, and, having digged a deep Pit in ſome Field 
near their Pariſh- church, put them under Ground; 
the whole Ceremony being performed by Relati- 
ons and Neighbours. It was a laudable Cuſtom a- 
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mong de. e carry their g. gut of 
Town, as the Athenians did to the KN 
where'tbey put them upon a F when yr. e, and 
preſerved He Aſhes: in Stone or Braſs Urns: The 
Roads, called Via Latina and Flaminia, and eſpe- 
cially the military Ways or Cauſeys, were famous 
among the Romans for a 8 of Meat 
ments. Hence cg * 
1 — — quod FOTO in n 60855 
e 2 aminia a d 4175 Latina. 


Now tbis they Jid, according to G for 
three Reaſons: F irſt, That theſe Monuments 
8 invite the Paſſengers to the Purſuit of Vir- 
tue; and hence it is that the antient Epitaphs and 
Inſcriptions were all addreſſed to the Viatares, or 
* Paſſengers: Secondly, That, if the City ſhould 
be beſieged, the Citizens might be invited to fight 
more chearfully for the Aſhes of their Relations: 
| Thirdly, and chiefly, That the Town might re- 
main untainted with the foul Efuuia which flow 
from putrefied Corps Only, by a peculiar, Privi- 
lege, the veſtal Virgins and the Emperors were al- 
Jowed to be. interred within the Town. Tully * 
informs us, That, by the -Law of the Twelve 
Tables, the Funeral pile, though out of Town, 
was to be ſixty Foot diſtant from other Men's 
Houſes; and that, not for fear of Fire, as he 
tells you, but to avoid the filthy Smell which at- 
tends the burning of Corps. So careful were the 


Antients in e cee the Safety of the Com- 


munity, by keeping the Air clean, that they re- 
moved out of Town not only all unclean Things, 
- but even- 1 the Aſhes of * own Relations. w_ 

4485 He ſodus, 
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Hiſiodus was againſt the very dunging of the 
Grounds, becauſe the Wholſomeneſs of the Air 
ought to be preferred to the Fertility of the Soil. 
And by an Edict of the #ailes, or Church-ward- 
ens, the bringing of any thing made of Hides or 
Skins into the Churches was prohibited; for it was 
unlawful to put any thing in the Churches that 
came from a dead Thing. Ih eee 

To conclude, it is but reaſonable, ſince the 
| Bearers and Funeral-officers hide under 3 
the Corps of the Deceaſed, together with the Er- 
rors of Phyſicians, that the Art of Phyſic ſhould 
requite them in a beneficial Way for thus ſupport- 
ing the Dignity of the Profeſſion. For this End 
they muſt be cautioned, to guard themſelves in 
doing their Office as much as they can; that is, 
to obſerve the Cautions uſual in the Time of a 
Plague, to waſh their Mouths and Throats with 
Tharp. Vinegar, to carry in their Pockets Handket- 
Chiefs ſoaked in Vinegar, to refreſh the Spirits by 
_ odoriferious Things, and to let the Tombs be open 
ſome ſmall Time before they go into them, that 
ſo the impriſoned Steams may gradually fly out. 
When their Buſineſs is over, let them return 
Home and ſhift themſelves, and endeavour to go 
as clean in their Cloaths as their Circumſtances 
will allow them. If they are ſeized with any Di- 
temper, they muſt be attended with a great deal 
of Circumſpetion. Whenever I have to do with 
this fort of Men, I let blood but very ſparingly, 
for their Blood is of the ſame colour with their 
Faces; Purgatives being more proper for them he 
labour under a foul Cacochymy, and are likelier to 
die than to live. „„ ih 
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of 6 the Dal of Midwivss 


TI HE Office - of Midwives is quite different 
| from that of Bearers, ſince the former take 
Care of Man's Entry into the World, and the 
latter aſſiſt at his Departure from it; But both 
Offices, Aeris the Origin and che End of 
. nt. Thou ſufficient Evidence of the State of Hu- 


$4 &* 4 % * 


F always eſc free "when they receive che + Birth 
together 8 . 

.terus. I need not mention the Corru 5865 of the 
Lochia, the Diminution or Soppre on of whoſe 
Flux, for a few Hours, is enough to kil! the Wo- 
man who lies in. Neither am I unacquainted with 
the many Queſtions which have been, and ſtill 
f US: put, relating to the corrupt Nature of the 
5 Menfirua.. Pliny * ſays, The. menſtrual Flux has 
ſuch noxious Qualities, that it ſours Stum, blaſts 
Corn, kills what comes a-near it, and burns the Fruits 
. of the Earth. But Fallopius + endeavours to clear 
it of ſo heavy a Charge, aſſerting, That the men- 
ſtrual Blood is good, and in its own Nature lauda- 
ble, if the Woman be ſound; that it is the ſame 
with that which nouriſhes both the Woman and 
the Fætus, and that it is only the Quantity of 


the Blood which moves the Womb to e 
is 


* Lib. 7. H. N. c. 15. + De Med. Purg. e. I, 
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This Opinion is favoured by Rodericus d'Caftrot, 
and by Balloniusſ, „ who ſays, _ menſtrual E- 
 vacuation is peccant in Quantity, but not in Quality, 
and quotes a noted Place of Hippocrutes's Writings, 
N he calls the menſtrual Flux not fuurem. but 
 forem [ra wvolapynic Ae . Nay, Ballonius * 
ſays elſewhere, That the men/trual Flax 5s anal pec- 
cant either in Quantity or Quality, but 1s brought 
about by the ſecret and wonderfnl Coilnſæl of Na- 
ture and Divine Providence, * 4 yu ' Procrea- 

- trons: "147304 eiae Dult , 1 Tr, 70 tee 
 Thave oftenobſerved with Adanivation: that ſome 
Women, when worn out, and brought almoſt 
to a Conſumption, by Diſeaſes of long Duration, 
and particularly a noble Nun, when "quite ſpent 
with a ten Years: Sickneſs which confined her to 
der Bed; have ſtill had their Diſcharges every 
Month regularly, though indeed the Quantity: did 
not exceed a few Drops. But, after all, I am ſtill 
of Opinion, that the menſtrual. Blood has ſome- 
what of Malignity in it: For the menſtrual Flux 
is not only an Excretion, but a Secret ion perform- 
ed by Virtue of ſome Fermentation unknown to 
us, the ſaline and other Particles being precipitat- 
ed to the Glandules of the Uterus, and ſo thibwn 

out of the Body. hb 2 
T bis Fermintation and inteſtine Beitinbariens is 
ſufficiently experienced by the Women, both 
when their menſtrual Flux approaches, and when 
it is actually upon them; for which Reaſon ſome 
call it a menſtrual Fever; that is, à medieinal Fe- 
ver, which is followed by a Briskneſs of the Spirits, 
and a bereey ue off d- 0 e "ou Ong 
23 E Dora \ 1 4 
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upon this. Sabied, ſays prettily, That Hain 
Foy Finer Matter of Grief, and rheir Grief turnt is 
Jey. If we may eredit the Hiſtories committed 
to "AV aiding,. the: menſtrual Blood is given for a 
Love potion, and injoys the Virtue of making 
People nad]; by this Means they ſay Caius Caligu- 
la was bewitched by his Wife Cæſenia. Among 
the chirurgical Cautions, relating to the Cure of 
Wounds, \ Fraxefits,Lo rancus, and other celebrat- 
ed Surgeons aſſert, I t the Lint ſtiould not he 
made of Women's Linnen or Shifts, notwithſtand- 
ing they are frequently waſhed ; and that by rea- 

on of the Virulency of the "menſtrual. ;Blood : 
Nay, they require that the wounded Perſons 

| ſhould not be — nor looked upon by Women 
under their menſtrual Flux, or by Men heated 
with venereal Embraces, by reaſon af the goatiſn 

Steams which come from them. So that what is 
related by Pliny and by . Foaichimus Camerarius 
1 Gaſparus a Rees, is not ſo fabulous as ſome 
think. That the Bees purſue Men who are juſt 
come from a venereal Encounter, as being migh+ 
tily delighted with the Sweetneſs of Odours, and 

very obſervant of Chaſtity ae be 

But let the menſtrual F lux be what it will, the 
Evacuation from the Uterus, which uſhers in and 
ſucceeds the Birth, is undoubtedly tainted with 
Malignity and Virulency, as appears from the ſud- 
den Suppreſſion or Diminution of the Flux of the 
Lochia, which gives riſe to malignant Fevers, which 
quickly carry off the Patient; whereas a ſimple 
Suppreſſion of the menſtrual Diſcharge, is not at- 
tended with ſuch fatal Conſequences; for if it 
renders Women ſickly and cachectic, it does not 
carry them off ſo 8 In ſhort, the Fztw 


ſucks 
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ſucks out of the Blood or Chyle, the moſt: ſpiri- 
tuous and Pure, Part ; 3 10 that the pregnant Wo- 
man is robbed of her moſt ſpirituous Juice, by 
which Means it comes to -paſs that a peccant Re- 
dundance of Humours prevails, not only in the 


Mass of Blood, but in the very Subſtance of the 


Uterus, 2 9 5 Woman is 5 ect 


| 4 * 


more its Subſtance is pes wt Ahle Redun- 


.dance of Humours, which lay quiet and eaſy be- 
fore Child-birth, is upon this Accident put into 
Motion, and kills the Woman, unleſs it be car- 
ried off ſpeedily, and by a continual Effun. 

Now the Midwives, ſtanding ready to receive 
the Birth which expanded Hands, and continuing 
in that Poſture. for ſeveral Hours, receive no ſmall 
| Damage upon their very Hands from the dropping 
of the Lochia, inſomuch that ſometimes their Hands 
are inflamed and ulcerated by the ſharp corroſiye 


Matter. Fernelius *, admiring the Force of con- 


tagious Diſeaſes, relates the Caſe of a Midwife, 
who, by laying a Woman, contracted ſuch a Diſor- 
der in her Hand, that it corrupted and, fell off; 

adding, that the Woman ſhe had laid was poxed. 
So that as a Nurſe, who ſuckles a ſoul Child, re- 
| ceives the fiſt Infection in the Breaſts; ; and a 


Child, that fucks a pocky Nurſe, diſcovers the 


krſt Seeds of the Pox in IT Mouth and Palate.; fo | 
this Midwife-felt the dire. Effects of the Contagion 


in the Hand upon which the-pocky Lochia dropped. 
This your expert and prudent Midwives are ſuffi- 
_ ciently aware of; for, when they are obliged to 
lay a pocky Woman, they wrap their Hands up in 
Linnen — and waſh them often in 9 — 
an 


— 
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© View Add to all this, That the Midwivis 
Ae Moth and Noſtrils the nes Stefris 
ariſing from the F lux oftthe Wemb, and; 1 1 
yet worſe, they cannot arm themfelves again 
"them with ſweet- ſcented Odours, © thefe Veit en 
to throw the Women in labour into hyſteric Fits. 
Perhaps the Midwives are not ſo much expoſed 
to Danger in England, France, Germany, and other 
''Countrics ' where the big-bellied Women bring 
forth thei Children in Bed, and not upon perfd- 
rated Sto as they do in ray; befole Which the 
' Midwives are obliged to fit bending forward with 
expanded Arms waiting the Egreſs of the Feetns, 
and are ſo fatigued with Toil nd patient Atten- 
dance (ef; pecially when they wait upon Women 
of Quality, or ſuch as have hard Labour): thatim- 
 miediately upon the Delivery they run Homie quite 
fatigued, and curſe their Profefſinn nn 
'F have narrowly inquired)" and am ſtill at a loſs 
to determine; whether the Women among the 
Ancients uſed to bring forth upon Stools or in Bed. 
But this and many other curious Things had not 
been unknown, if the Flames had not deſtroyed 
the Library of Th. Bartbolint, where that cele- 
brated Author had an elaborate and finiſhed Trea- 
tiſe de Puerperio Vererum. However, the Cuſtom 
of bringing forth in Bed begins now to obtain in 
this Country, which I take to be a laudable Prac- 
tice; betauſe by this Means many Inconveniencies 
are avoided : For, unleſs they have a very eaſy Deli- 
very, it falls out very often that the Women are 
Calis, after ineffectual Throws, from the Stool to 
Bed, and from Bed to the Stool again, to the great 
Detriment of their Strength; or, after they are 
delivered, fall into violent Hemorrhages of the 
Uterus, and exſpire upon the Stool. Beſides, all 


Brutes, N I no other TALE 3p but Nature, lie 
: T upon 


. 
07 ＋ * 4 dz 1 K N, by 
upon the Ground while n bring forth; and ſo 
teach us, thaę it is 425 to bring, forth in a lying 
Poſture, than When the Body is raiſed or ſitting. 
Some may reply, that. the. Brutes, are forced to lie 
down for fear their Young-ones ſhould fall down 
and be daſhed to death, or becauſe they look flat 
down to the Earth, and their Womb has a different 
Poſition from that of the human, Jo as to render 
the Excluſion of the Fetus eaſier. But, in Op- 
poſition to this, we ſee that the little ſmall Ani ; 
mals, ſuch as little Bitches,, Cats, and Mice, who 
have no occaſion | to fear the. Dropping, of their 
Fetus from on high, do all bring forth in a lying 
Poſture. Neither do I believe, that the upright 
Poſition of the Womb contributes much to the 
Facility of Delivery; 1 for we may readily appre- 
bend, that the Fe-tus, once ſtripped of its Cover- 
ings, and preſſing for an Exit, is ſpeedily hurried 
to the Vagina, and makes its Exit often in a prę- 
ternatural Poſture, as with the, Hands, \Rrerched 
out, or any other Way. $542 
In fine, the Midwiyes, who would perform 


their Office without the Dangers of Infection, ought. 


every now and then, when they have any Reſpite, 
to waſh their Hands and Ar ms in- Water and 
Wine: After their Buſineſs is over they ought to 
waſh their Faces and Hands in Water and Vinegar, 
and ſhift themſelves; 3 and, in a word, they ought 


to take a nice Care all along to have clean Things 


about them. A certain old Midwife told me, that, 
when ſhe was called to attend a pock or cachectic 


Woman, ſhe uſed to ſay to the very laſt Throws 


before ſhe ſet her upon the Stool, by which Means 


ſhe kept her Hands, from being ſo long expoſed to 
the audi of the Hoping ious Balis. iis 
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are inflamed and inp, 


are. uſually ſeized with violent Diſtempers, accord- 


Of 1 Pi ov 


© H A r. XX. 
* the Diſeaſe of Ni URSES. 


EY FTE R "A Midwives have done their Office, 


they are ſucceeded by the Nurſes, who ate 


likewiſe ſubject to various Diſeaſes in the Courſe of 


Suckling. By Nurſes here I underftand not only 


the hired Nurſes, © who ſuckle other Folks Chit. 
dren, but likewiſe thoſe who ſuckle their own. 


Now the Diſeaſes to which they are commonly 


ſubje& are Confumptions, hyſteric Paſſions, pu- 

ſttuſous and ſcabby Eruptions, Head-achs, Verti. 
gos, Difficult 

the Sight; beſides many other Diſorders, eſpeciall 

in their Breaſts, occaſioned by & 


of Breathing, and Weakneſs of 


the Redundancy 

for thereupon the Breaſls 
and = Nipples 
how long Suck- 


Curdling of the Milk ; 


chopped. It is eaſy to conceiv 


ling Cauſes a Conſumption: For when the Child 


becomes big and ſucks a large Quantity of Milk 


| (whether it be generated of the Blood according 
to the Ancients, or rather of the Chyle according 


to the Moderns the Nurſes Bodies are robbed of 


their nutritious Juice, and ſo exhauſted, that they 


grow thin and ſlender ; eſpecially if they ſuckle 


Twins, or, for the Sake of Profit, ſuckle another 


Child beſides their own. That itchy Eruptions 


will affect the Nurſes may readily be inferred from 


their handling, dandling and carrying in their 


Arms their Children, Who are generally troubled 
with Tettars and the . Lactea; for the Chil- 


dren, who have not the Benefit of this Evacuation, 


wg 


ing to Zippacrates* : Beſides the milder Part of 
| the Blood and Chyle being conveyed to the Breaſts, 
and there converted into Milk, the ſerous and falt 
Humours are only left for the Nouriſhment of the 
Body, and theſe break out in Blotches and Scabs. 
Hippocrates T aſſerts, That a Nurſe, who was 
troubled with cuticular Eruptjons while ſhe ſuckled, 
was clear of them in the Summer after weaning 
the Child, This Paſſage is admirably well inter- 
preted by Martianus, in Oppoſition to Yalefius's 
Comment, who fancied, that the Nurſe had been 
without her Menſes while ſhe ſuckled, and that 
the Puſtules took riſe from the ſubſequent Caco- 
chymy of her Body. Theſe Eruptions, fays Mar- 
tianus, are rather to be. imputed to the Errors 
committed by Nurſes in the Way of Fating and 
Drinking, for they think to increaſe their Stock of 
Milk by much Feeding: And beſides, all Sucklers 
uſe to have a great Appetite. Add to theſe the 
Watchings, and Interruption of Sleep, which Nurſes 
frequently undergo, . for. by that Means Crudities 
breed in their Body, and, if joined by any ſalt 
Humour, become a fit Matter for Puſtules. 


Hippocrates gives us the Hiſtory of another 


Nurſe to this Effect: Therſander's Wife, who 
fuckled her own Child, being troubled with a Leuco- 
phlegmatia, or a ſort of Drop/y, though not ta a 
| great degree, was ſeized with an acute Fever. Her 
Tongue was, parched and grew very rough, with Pu- 
Aules upon it, and fhe voided at the Mouth Worms. 
On the twentieth Day the Crifis was not perfect. 

Vialeſius imputes the acute Fevers of Nurſes to 
the Suppreſſion of the menſtrual Evacuation ; but 
Martianus's Account of the Matter ſeems to be 


much juſter. For we muſt not take Nurſes to be 


IN 
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in a Freternatural State, becauſe their Menſes 40 
not flow while they fuckle, for then the menſtrual 
Pur rgation. would naturally accompany the Suck- 
ling: + But the Blame is to be thrown: upon the Er- 
rors in Diet, the reſtleſs Nights, 75 the Depre- 
dation-of the nutritious Juicę: For H ippecrates, f in 
aſſerting, that this Woman Was: leuco hlegmatic, 
and voided Worms at the Mouth, — 55 inuates that 
the firſt Paſſages, and indeed the Wale Bodys were 
ſtuffed with groſs Juices. $1) 

It is upon theſe 1 7 0 that Nurſes arc ſubjcg 


to Weakneſs of the, es, Head-achs, A avg 


in the Head, a Difficulty , of Breathing, and 
Fluor. Albis, eſpecia ally if they ſuckle or Fever: 
Years. Ballonius, the moſt experienced Phyfi- 


cian of hisTime, obſerves, that all theWomen, Who 


had been Nurſes for a long Time, grew very lean, 
or were afterwards apt to be ſickly es ſubject to 25 
"Fluor Albis, or laboured: under a knels : 

in ſuch Wonien the Humours are eaſily 2 
and the Parts which receive them, give a ready Ac- 
ceſs; as it happened to a certain old Woman, ſays 
Ballonius, who had ſo much Milk, that ſhe ſuckled 
three Children for a long Time, the Conſequence 
of which was the emptying of the Veſſels, and an 
habitual Infirmity., The "ſame Author, + "relates 
the Caſe of a Nurſe, from which we may gather 
a Caution of no ſmall Importance 1 relating to the 
right Cure of Nurſes. A certain Woman, fays he, 
had ſuch e a Dej t ion upon 1 the Spine, that ſhe was al- 
moſt. quite Ai She was a Nurſe, and perhaps the 
Fatigue of uckling had occaſioned her Tach. She 


recmvered upon the . Application of Cotton and Oil 
without Bleeding, for the Heat of the Bed and the Ii. 
unction Promoted 4 Concoftion. an another 5 Js 
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fician ® would have been for N g her. Thoſe Phy- 


ſicians, who impute the Diſeaſes: of Nurſes to the 
Suppreſſion of the Menſes, are often for Bleeding; 
but they commit a great Error. Had that Wo- 
man been in the Hands of our modern Phyſicians, 
ſhe had been bled three or four times; for they 
look upon Bleeding as the chief Hinge of the Cure 
of the Diſorders of Nurſes, becauſe while" they” 
ſuckle they have no menſtrual: Furgation. But 
they are mightily miſtaken; for it is not ſo much 
the Abſence of that Evacuation which we are to 
mind, as the Cacochymy, and the Diſorder of the 
Body contracted by long Suekling. Beſides, in 


this Country, there are few Nurſes who live 


in great Families, but feed high ; which is a fur- 
ther Argument for our being cautious of Phlebo- 
tomy, for fear of weakening the Body more, and 
ſo adding Strength to the Diſeaſe; So that the 
ſafer Way of the two is to infiſt upon Purgatives, 
rather than run the ages rred of unſeaſonable Os: 
: | 
All the World knows what Diſorders Nurſes 
undergo in their Breaſts, ſuch as Redundancy of 
Milk, the profuſe Running of it when it is thin, 
(which i is followed by a Weakneſs and à conſum-/ 
ing Decay) the Curdling of the Milk, Inflamma-' 
tions and Abſceſſes in the Breaſts, and Chops in 
the Nipp'es : The Cauſes and Cure of all which I 
forbear to mention, this Subject being treated at 


large by practical Writers, and particularly by the 


learned Etmuller, who muſters gh A Bec. Train 
of Remedies * for that end, ö 

Sometimes Nurſes complain of a painful com. 
preſſion in their Back, eſpecially ſuch of them as 


nave been —_— brought to bed, and have a great 


ert 
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deal of Milk; either from the Softneks and Laxity 


of the Breaſts, or from the Weakneſs of the Child, 


which is not able to r them. This Pain is 
felt chiefly i in, the Back, by reaſon of the exceſſiye 


Turgency or Diftention of the lacteal thoracic 


Veſſels, which climb over the Spinal Marrow, and 
convey the chylous Matter to the axillary. Veſſels, 
or elſe to the Breaſts, in order to the Generation 


of Milk, this Diſtentation is to be remedied by a 
moderate Diet, and eſpecially abſtaining from 

ſtrong Wine; and, if the Pain be violent, Bleeding 
will not be improper. This Pain, which is ſome- 


fy times followed by a Fever, is chiefly obſerved a- 


mong the luſty, hale Women. 
. Hyſteric Diſorders do alſo afflict Nurſes, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch of them as live in great Families, feed 


high, and are carefully withheld from their Huſ- 


bands Embraces. For when the Nurſe is high fed, 


the Womb ſwelling with Liquor aſſumes à Furi- 
duſneſs, and gives no ſmall Taint to the milky Li- 


quor in the Breaſts. Almoſt all Authors lay * 
this for a Certainty, that Nurſes ought to abſtain 
from Coition, leſt the Milk ſhould be ſpoiled. The 
Woman who ſuckles, ſays Galen, + muſt abſtain 
altogether from Venery, for Copulation brings 


down the Menſes, and gives the Milk an unſa- 
voury Taint. It would be tedious to quote the 
Authors who look upon this as a neceſſary Caution, 


though in reality it is neither countenanced by 
Reaſon, nor backed by Experience. I grant, in- 
deed, that if a Nurſe conceives, ſne gives but 
wouk: and vitious Nouriſhment ; and that thereup- 
on the Child muſt either be weaned or put out to 
another Nurſe. De Greaf * has a curious. and re- 
markable Story of a Man, who had a little fat 


Bitch which ſuckled a Cat, notwitſtanding that 4 
"ie 
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had never been with Pup, which he kept up from 
the Dog, when ſhe grew proud; but by chance 
the lighted on a Dog by ſtealth, and from that 
Time forth the Cat would not ſuck her Milk. 
So that I dare not deny, but that repeated and 
immoderate Venery will taint the Milk. But at 
the fame Time I do not know, but the Milk may 
be more vitiated by keeping up the Nurſes from 
the -Fellowſhip of their Husbands, which whets 

- their Appetite and toſſes their Mind in awkward 
longing Night and Day, and fo throws them into 
violent hyſteric Fits: And thus it is, . that 
nice People, who watch their Children's Nurſes 
more narrowly than their own Wives, are only re- 
venged upon the innocent Children. [OAT 

Authors may write what they will, in compli- 
ance. with Galen's Dictates, and confine the Nurſes 
in a Priſon, where the Society of Men is not al- 
lowed : But for my Part, I am of another Mind ; 
and, in Juſtification of my Thoughts (as the Ora-. 
tor ſaid) ad Populum provoco, I appeal to the Peo- 
ple : For I obſerve that among the cummon Peo- 
ple, all the Mothers ſuckle their own Children, 
(unleſs ſome Accident prevents them) and lie every 
Night with their Husbands, whoſe Embraces they 
receive after the uſual manner, without incurring 

the Inconveniences with reference to their Milk, 
which Phyſicians are fo much afraid of, when they 

, I condemn the Nurſes of great Mens Children to a 

| rigorous Chaſtity. In this City there are but few 

of the Nobility or Gentry who entertain their 

Nurſes in their own Houſes ; for, upon high 

Feeding, their Laſciviouſneſs and Petulancy 

are unſufferable ; and therefore the Children 

of Perſons of Quality are commonly put out to 

Nurſes who entertain .them at Home with their 

own Family; nay the Country Nurſes are = 
red 
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red to thoſe who live in Fown: ballaue their 
Milk is pfeſumed to be theartier and ſtronger.. 
The only Author, I know of who rejects the 
vulgar - Error of tying up the Nurſes from their 
Husband's Embraces, i is. Martiauus, * who, after 
ſhewing how the Milk is generated, ſpeaks to this 
Purpoſe. / theſe Things be true, thoſe Authors . 
mt be iniſtaten "who prohibit Nurſes to Reep com- 
pany with Men, as if that would vitiate the Mili; 
for Copulation rai ſes a ceriain Motion in the Womb, 
upon which depends the Breeding of. the Milk, and 
adds Macrity to the Woman, by virtue of which the. 
Intl“ Veins areirelaxed, as Hippocrates fays'; all 
which contribute very march 10 the Plenty and Goud-: 
nefs of the Mili. Befades, fence Continence is ſo %. 
enſive to thoſe who are accuſtumed to Venery, that it 
 makes'them' ſubject to narious Difeaſes, it can be nc 
ſafe Courſe to deprive Nur ſes altogether of their Huſ. 
bands Company. Beſides, if we weigh the Caſe ma- 
turely; we hall find, that the Milk owes its firſt 
Origin to the Womb: For, while the Womb is 
moved and tranſported with venereal Pleaſure, the 
whole Centexture of the Body is likewiſe moved, 
and the Blood-veſſcls become larger. And now, | 
that I-have mentioned the Dilatation of the Blood- 
veſſels, it puts me in mind of a Cuſtom obſetved 
by the Antients in ſolemnizing Matrimany. When 
the Bride went firſt to bed; the Nurſe took the 
Meaſure of her Neck with a Thread, and next 
| 
I 
| 


Morning ſhe meaſured it again with the. ſame: 
PFhread'; and if the Ihread proved too ſhort in the 
| Mlorning, ſhe joyfully proclaimed, that the. Bride- 
| | groom'thad made a Virgin a Woman. To this 
| | Cuſtom Ma: teal alludes Rong Ng: t. 3 
| haft al; eine 7 G on 
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Non ilam Nutrix orzenti luce reviſens, 
Ha collum poterit circumdare fil : 


That. is to ſay, + Bride- s Neck grew bigger, and 
her Veins ſwelled upon the Exerciſe of Venery. _ 
T have ofteutimes bent my Thoughts upon the 
mechanical Contrivance of Nature, by which Milk 
is bred in the Breaſts as ſoon as the Fetus is brought 
forth, and even before, as if it were contrived by 
ſome intellectual Being, who makes proviſion be- 
fore · band to anſwer the Neceſſities of the Infant. 
But I cannot yet form to myſelf any ſatisfactory 
Idea of the. Matter, neither do I receive any Satis- 
faction from thoſe who have treated on this Point; 
ſuch as Diemerbroeck, Gaſparus, Bartholine, — 
others quoted by Diemerbroeck *. For which Rea- 
ſon I ſhall venture to make a ſmall Digreſſion upon 
this Subject. | 
The Diſcovery of the LaQeals, begun in this 
fortunate Age by Aſellius, and brought to Perfecti- 
on by Pecquetus, though Hippocrates + ſeems to 
have hinted at it, is univerſally known; there be- 
ing no Retainer to Phyſic, who is unacquainted 
with the Motion cf the Chyle through its proper 
Ducts, and its Ingreſs into the Blood-veſſels, or . 
with the Opinion of the Ancictns and Moderns, re- | 
lating to the conſtituent Matter ,of Milk, which 
they will needs derive from thi FChyle, taking 
Milk to be a Part of the Chyle .mixed with the 
Blood and ſtrained out in the Breaſts. This Opi- 
nion they back with Conjectures not deſtitute = 
Probability, which were firſt conceived by Har- 
tianus |, that excellent Commentator upon Hippo- 
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crates, Theſe Things, which in antient Times 
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were propoſed only as Doubts, concerning the 


Subſtance of Milk, are now plain and unqueſtion- 
ed Truths. But we are ſtill at a loſs to fix upon 


the mechanic Means by which the Chyle is forced 


ſo plentifully into the Glandules of the Breaſts, 


both. before and after Child-birth, notwithſtanding 


the Child-bed Purgation ; for it is evident, that the 


Chyle does not move naturally that Way, and we 
cannot be ſo ſenſeleſs as to aſcribe its Motion either 
to an imaginary attractive Force, or to the Direc- 
tion of an intelligent Faculty. 


Since the Comments of the Moderns cannot 
ſatisfy us upon this Head, let us now conſult the 


Oracles of the Ancients, and try if they advance 


any Thing which bears a Reſemblance to Truth: 


For, as Plautus + ſays, the old Fables are infinitely 


preferable to the new. 


Though the great Hippocrates ſometimes made 
uſe of the word Nature, in explaining the wonder- 
ful Things performed within our Bodies, yet he 
manifeſtly aeknowledges that mechanical Neceſ- 


ſity, which is ſo much in vogue among the mo- 
dern Writers, who, diſcarding all Ferments, bring 
all to the Teſt of Mechaniſm, and an artful Struc- 


ture. That Hippocrates had this mechanical Ne- 
ceſſity in view is apparent from ſeveral Paſſages of 
his Writings. Ig one Place he ſays, * Nomen have 
" when, after the Breaking / 
the Coats or Coverings, the Fœtus tends and ſways 
tawards its Head; for when the greateſt Sway tends 
towards the Feet, it preſents itſelf obliquely ; the Greek 
Word own} being well interpreted Momentum and 
Inclinatio. The mechanical Production of Milk 
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ueezed, the fatteſt Part of the Food fites out into the 
725 wor | 6% f The, ſays the venerable Au- 
thor, is the Neceflity or neceſſaryCauſe which gives 
riſe to Milk, in which Words he points to the me- 


— 


chanical Solution of the Phenomenon. . 


Womb, the Inteſtines, the Ventricle, the Dia- 
phragm, and all the upper Parts, and ſqueezes them 
into a narrower Compaſs, at the ſame time it 
drives the Chyle through the lacteal Veſſels of the 
Abdomen, and the thoracic Ducts towards the Breaſts; 
the ſoft and looſe Texture of which gives it a ready 
Admiſſion either through the Ductus Chyliferi, or, 
if theſe are not yet open, through the Anuteriæ 
Mammarie, as Lower and Dionis will have it. 
This Motion of the Chyle to the Breaſts needs no 
other impellent Force but the Compreſſion made 
by the Bulk of the Fetus, which may be backed 
by the Motion of the Fœtus, as Hippocrates ſays 7: 
For the firſt Signs of Milk appear in the Breaſts, as 


Purſuant to this Notion the famous Pecguetus, the 
hrſt Diſcoverer of the thoracic Chyle-veſſels, was 
Jof Opinion, that the Motion of the Diaphragm 
puſhed the Chyle from the Lacteals of the Abdomen 
to thoſe of the Breaſt; and from thence to the 
Maſs of Blood. Herodotus * has à very curious 
and remarkable Obſervation of the Means uſed by 
the Scythians to obtain greater Quantities of Mares 
Milk, upon which they live. They take, ſays he, 
bellow Bones like Pipes 105 Whiſtles, and fixing them 
2 im 
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he explains after this Manner « The Womb, ſibellin 2 
with the Bulk of the Fœtus, bears upon the Woman's 
Belly ; and the Belly being full, when it js preſſed or 


When a Woman therefore is with-child, as ſoon 
as the Fœtus begins to be bulky it bears upon the 


ſoon as the Fœtus begins to move in the Womb. 
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in the Mare's Genitals, blew through them with their 
Mouths, while the Mare is a milking, This Contri. 
uance they uſe upon the Apprebenſion that it favell; 
the Mares Veins, and. makes the Udder fall down. 
Though the Womb of a Woman is not ſituate ſo 
near the Breaſts as :in the Brutes which have their 
Faces pointed to the Ground; yet, when it is di- 
ſtended by the Fœtus grown to a conſiderable. 
Bulk, it has Force enough to ſqueeze the adjacent 
Parts, and drive upwards the Juice contained in 
the Veſſels; eſpecially if we conſider, that the 
Motion of the Fœtus in the Womb joins Forces 
for that End with the above-mentioned Preſ- 
| Now, after Delivery, the Womb returns to its 
natural Magnitude, and ſo this Preſſure and for- 
warding Motion ceaſes ; for which Reaſon Hippo- 
crates | adds, That the Milk repairs to the Breaſls, 
provided the Woman ſuckles ; for the Sucking of the 
Brea ſts inlarges the Capacity of the Veins, and theſe 
being thus dilated draw the Fat from the Belly, and 
diſtribute it through the Breaſts. So that the Child's 
Sucking is ſufficient to continue the Motion of the 
Chyle ; but without that Suction the Springs will 
ſpeedily dry up. This Preſſure of the diſtended 
Womb. diſcovered by Hippocrates, is countenanced 
by.a Remark made upon the Animals, which bring 
forth ſeveral Fætus's at one Birth, and have a long 
Row of Dugs on each ſide, ſuch as Swine, Dogs, 
and Cats, that the Dugs which lie neareſt the 
Cornua of the Womb, where the greateſt Preſſure 
is, are fulleſt of Milk both before and after Litter- 
ing; which I have ſeen myſelf oftener than once, 
and for that Reaſon the Puppies which happen » 
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ſuck the middling Teats are ſtronger and fatter than 
thoſe which ſuck at the two Ends. 
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Thus we ſee Hippocrates endeavoufed to ex- 
plain the Motion of the Humour which becomes 
Milk, after a mechanical Way; and had his Suc- 
ceſſors followed his Example, Medicine had long 
before now been raiſed to a higher Degree of Per- 
fection in many Points: But, inſtead of that, they 
pretended to ſolve all difficult Queſtions by having 
recourſe to the Word Nature; the moſt inſigni- 
ficant Ward which ever erept into phyſical Diſputes, 
and the preateſt Patron of Ignorance, Driemer- 


broech, * dwells long upon the Queſtion, What it 
is which drives the Chyle through its DuQts to the 
Heart, or forces it to the Breaſts, in order to be- 
come Milk? Having rejected the Opinion of 
Deuſingius, who took it to be a certain Quality 


which rarifies and ferments all Things in the Body, 


he endeavours to eſtabliſh his own, but upon very 
ſlender Grounds ; for he imputes all the Motion, 
we now ſpeak of, to a ſtrong Imagination in the 


pregnant Woman, while ſhe thinks intently of the 
Generation of Milk for the Nouriſhment of the 
Child : Which Opinion is learnedly refuted by 


Bartholine f. Beſides, this ' imaginary Whim will 


quickly fall, if we' but -conſider that Ladies of 
Quality, who refuſe to ſuckle their own Children, 
for fear of making their Breaſts flaggy, have, ne- 


vertheleſs, Milk in their Breaſts. And they are 
lo far from thinking with Concern, or wiſhing for 
Milk in their Breaſts, that all their Thoughts cen- 


ter in the avoiding of it: And yet, in ſpite of their 
Wiſhes, in ſpite of all the Remedies they uſe to 
the contrary, their Breaſts are viſited with Milk 
the third or fourth Day after Delivery. However, 
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| Bartholine himſelf has no firm or ſatisfactory Poſi- 
tion upon this Head; for all his Advances are pro- 
poſed in a dubioys Way In the firſt Place, a- 
mong the external Cauſes which diſpoſe the Breafts 
to Lactification, he reckons the ſudden Change 
which is obſerved in Virgins when the "Terms be- 
gin to flow, the Privities are covered with Hair, 
the Voice changes, the Breaſts begin to be round 
and plump; then he brings in the Male-ſeed, which 
in Conception puts the Maſs of Blood in a Fer- 
ment, and diſpoſes the Chyle to a readier Seceſſion 
in the Breaſts. Ihe internal Cauſes which make 
the Breaſts turgid, three or four Days after Child- 
birth, he imputes to the Reflux of the chylous 
Blood, which uſed to repair in great Plenty to the 
Womb, for the Nouriſhment of the Fætus. Ortleb * 
runs much upon the fame Strain, alledging, that 
the Womb, being contracted upon the Egreſs of 
the Fetus, the Matter allotted for its Nouriſhment 
is ſucked up again by the Blood; and ſo the Glan- 
dules of the Breaſts, being diſtended more than 
ordinary, undertake the Secretion of the Humour 
which was formerly performed in the Womb. 
Theſe Conjectures are truly very ingenuous; and 
indeed it is manifeſt, that the Milk owes its Ori- 
gin to the Womb; for, without Conception, Milk 
is never, or at leaſt very ſeldom, ſeen in the Breaſts. 
But ſtill the Queſtion recurs, How, upon the Dit- 
burdening of the Womb, comes the chylous Blood, 
which uſed to be carried through the hypogaſtric 
Arteries for the Nouriſhment of the Fœtus, and is 
now ſucked up by the Veins, and mixed with the 
arterious Blood in the left Ventricle of the Heart, 
to direct its Courſe to the Breaſts, and there ac- 


quire the Form of Milk, and that, not when the 
Woman 
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Woman is luſty and full of Juice, but when ſhe 
is brought low and exhauſted with the previous 


Fatigue of having a Child in her Belly, and of a 
laborious Child-birth, and with the preſent Evacu- 


ation from the Womb, which is certainly very 


conſiderable ? So that the Queſtion is ſtill to be put. 


What impellent Force, what mechanical Spring, 
puſhes the Matter of the Milk into the Breaſts ? 
And of this, I believe, we are altogether ignorant. 
Certainly we muſt believe, that the Divine Ar- 
chitect has formed the Womb and the Breaſts of 
ſuch a Structure, and by ſuch an unknown though 
admirable Artifice, that, by a conſtant Law, the 
Diſburdening of the Womb is followed by Milk in 


the Breaſts; juſt as we ſee the Lungs of the new- 


born Fetus, which for nine Months had not been 


uſed, do then begin to perform their Office, the 
external Air entering at the Mouth, and blowing 


them up by its elaſtic Force, that ſo at the ſame 


time the Foramen Ovale may be diſuſed, and the 


Blood circulate in a new Channel. I cannot deny, 
but there is a wonderful Conſent of Sympathy be- 
tween the Breaſts and the Womb; but the In- 
genuity of Mankind, and all the Application of 
Anatomiſts, is not able to canvaſs it. This Con- 
ſent was known to Hippocrates, who * ſaid, That 


if the Nipples of the Breafts are pale, the Womb 


is in Diſorder. Barthaline explains the Conſent of 
the Womb and the Placenta with the Breaſts, 
by the mutual Similitude of the glandulous Sub- 
ſtances of the Placenta and the Breaſts ; ſo that 
the chylous Blood, which uſed to repare to the 


Placenta, falling in with the Breaſts in the Courſe 


of Circulation, fixes there, as in a Place to which 


it is allied. But ſometimes we meet with Milk 
in the Breaſts of Virgins, and there we cannot but 


H 4 own 
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own a Sympathy between the Womb and the 
Breaſts, without the Intervention of a Placenta, 
Beſides, Experience atteſts, that where there is no 
Placenta or Impregnation, the redundant Humours 
of the Womb frequently oecaſion cancrous Humours 
in the Breaſts: And theſe we meet with among 
Nuns oftener than among other Women, not from 
a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, but by reaſon of 
their living ſingle. For I have often ſeen well 
complexioned Nuns who had their menſtrual Pur- 
zation duly, but were mighty laſeivious, die in 
Miſery of horrid Cancers in the Breaſts. And, 
tor as much as there is ſcarcely a City in /taly with- 
out ſeveral Nunneries, we ſeldom meet with a Mo- 
naſtery which has not freſh Inſtances of this Misfor- 
tune. How comes it to paſs then, that the Breaſts, 
and not the other Parts, ſuffer ſo ſeverely for the 
Diſorders of the Womb ? Afluredly there muſt be 
ſome occult Conſent which is not yet brought to 
light; though it may in Proceſs of Time, ſince 


% 


Truth is not yet ingroſſed. 

This wonderful Sympathy between the Womb 
and the Breaſts, the two Fountains of Luſt, is fur- 
ther to be ſeen in the handling or tickling of 
the Breaſts, which the Women own to be no ſmall 
Incitement to Venery. Carpus + obſerves, that 
the handling of the Breaſts, and eſpecially the Nip- 
ples, which have Erection like a Man's Furd, re- 
vives drooping Venery: His Words are to this Pur- 

_ poſe; The Handling of the Breaſts * in uites to Venery, 
both in Men and Women, but eſpecially in Women ; 
r there run Veins from the Pudenda to the Breaſts, 
inſomuch that, if you tickle the Nipple of the Breaſt, 
it ſuffers Erettion like a Man's Yard, We con- 
clude therefore, That the Sympathy or Conſent 
between theſe Parts is entertained and kept up 10 
| | the 
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the Veſſels, and not by the Similitude of Subſtance, 
as Bartholine would have it; for, in Effect, there 
is no Similitude of Subſtance, becauſe, when it-is 
cleared of the Lochia, and reſtored to its natural 
Magnitude, it is all over membranous, and con- 
ſequently differs vaſtly from the Breaſts, the Tex- 
ture of which is rather glandulous. l 
Upon the whole it appears, that the Reaſons 
aſſigned by the Moderns for the Turgidity of the 
Breaſts after Child-birth, and at no other Time, 
come far ſhort of Hippocrates's Doctrine. For, 
though the venerable old Man was not appriſed of 
the Motion of the Blood and Chyle, yet he care- 
fully remarked this wonderful Sympathy, and mu- 
tual Commerce between the Breaſts and the Womb, 
and gave a plauſible Scheme of the' Production of 
Milk by the Preſſure and Motion of the Fætus in 
the Womb; which whoever 'rejects ought to 
produce a better. een BEA - "SALIOT TORY 
To leave off the Purſuit of a Secret which has 
been ſought after in vain by ſo many great Men, 
we now return to the Diſorders of Nurſes in queſt 
of ſome Relief for them in the Store-houſe of 
Phyſic. If the Diſorder be violent, let it be what 
it will, and if it takes riſe from over-ſuckling, let 
the Child be weaned, or put out to another, for the 
Removal of the occaſional or procatartic Cauſe is 
always the beſt Remedy. If you ſuſpect an immi- 
nent Conſumption, the Indications of which are an 
univerſal Thinneſs and Leanneſs gradually increaſ- 
ing, Inappetency, want of Reſt, and a pale, wan 
Countenance, you muſt immediately give over 
ſuckling, and take ſuch Remedies as prevent a 
Conſumption, and nouriſh the Body. For which | 
End conſult Dr. Morton*, who deſcribes a Con- 
1 ſumption 


- 
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ſumption occaſioned by over-ſuckling, and pro- 
pr various Remedies calculated for that Caſe, 

n a word, the principal Relief in ſuch Caſes is 

- had from Aﬀes or Cows Milk, provided an acute 
Fever, an exceſſive Sharpneſs in the Stomach, and 
ſuch other Symptoms do not render it improper. 
For it is agreeable to Reaſon, that, if the Conſump- 
tion of the Body was occaſioned by a Los of 
Milk, the Reparation would come by Milk again. 
Aſſes Milk is moſt proper in the beginning to car- 
ry off the vitious Humours, after which Cows 
Milk will ſerve to repair the decayed Body: For 
this is the true Method .of exhibiting Milk in a 
Conſumption, and was obſerved by the divine Hip- 
Pocrates * in his Hiſtory of Eratolaus's Son, who 
was reduced to the laſt Extremity by a long and 
violent Dyſentery, and to whom he firſt exhibited 
Aſſes-milk to purge him, and then Cows-mill 
to nouriſh him. He drank, ſays Hippocrates, nine 
Attic Heminæ of Afſes-milk builcd, for two Days; 
upon which enſued a violent bilious Purgation, with 
 # Ceſſation of Pain, and the Return of his Appetite. 
þ or that, he drank at one Draught four Attic 
Heminz of Cows-milk crude, two Cup-fulls at a 
Time, adding to it the firſt Day a ſixth Part of Ma- 
ter, and a little harſh black Wine, Martianus, in 
his Notes upon this Place, adds, It is well known 
that Aſſes-milk, which the Moderns prefer in a 
Conſumption, is not given to recruit and repair tht 
Body, Cows-milk being only proper for that End, by 
Virtue F its Conſiſtence. In fine, a Milk-diet ma- 
naged as above will do the Buſineſs effectually; 
for it will firſt clear the Body of the Redundance 
of Humours, and then repair it. Dr. Morton 


relates the Caſe of a Woman, who, aſter four 
as M-/yůnths | 


. 


\ 
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Months Suckling, was ſeized with a great Weak- 
neſs, Inappetency and hyſteric Paſſions, but would 
not comply with his Advice in giving over Suck- 
ling, and betaking herſelf to a Milk-diet ; upon 
which ſhe fell into a Conſumption of the Lungs 
with a Cough, a Difficulty of Breathing, and a 
hectic Fever. = 
But if the hyſteric Paſſions proceed from an 
exceſſive Plethora, as it happens to the Nurſes of 
Great-men and Princes, then we muſt attempt ſome 
Evacuation, and particularly Phlebotomy, in order 
to eaſe and empty the Veſſels: At the ſame time 
we ought to injoin a ſtrict Regimen, and admini- 
ſter the other Remedies uſual in hyſteric Caſes, 
of which we have great Variety in practical Au- 
thors. But eften the hyſteric Diſorders of this 
Sort of Nurſes are produced by this, that, being 
fed high, they abound with uterine Juice; or, to 
ſpeak with the Moderns, their Ovarium is turgid, 
and the Fallopian Tube ſounds a Call to Venery ; 
in which Caſe they. muſt either be diſmiſſed from 
Nurſing, or allowed in ſome meaſure to keep Com- 
pany with their Husbands, for fear of a Furor 
Uterinus, which is highly pernicious to the Child. 
Now as Phyſicians muſt be very circumſpect and 
vigilant in tracing and diſcovering this Caſe ; for 
ſometimes they conceal their laſcivious Deſires, 
and keep them boiling within their Breaſt for fear 
of being diſcarded, and ſent Home to their poor 
Habitations, ſo that they are not ſeized with ma- 
nifeſt hyſteric Fits: But the hidden Paſſion be- 
trays itſelf ſeveral Ways; as if they are not ſo 
chearful as formerly, if they are more penſive and 
leſs talkative than uſually, if they chear up and 
iriſk about when they meet or converſe with a 
handſome Man: If theſe Signs appear, we may 


lafely conclude that the venereal Sport runs in 
their 
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their Minds, which puts the whole Body into ſuch 
a: Ferment, that it ſtamps indelible Characteriſtics 
upon the Child, as it has been obſerved, ſays 
Helmont,* that a laſcivious Nurſe has transferred 
the like Temper to the Children who ſucked her. 
I intimated above, that often the jolly. and well- 
complexioned Nurſes, who have great Plenty of 
Milk, uſe to complain of a painful Preſſure in their 
Shoulders, which proceeds from too full a Stream 
of the lacteal Juice, paſſing through the thoracic 
Ducts to the ſubclavian Vein and the Breaſts: 
In which Caſe they ought to obſerve a ſpare Diet, 
and abſtain from ſuch Things as are apt to enlarge 
the Quantity of their Milk. That this Diſorder 
was known to Hippocrates is plain from that Paſ- 
ſage, where, ſpeaking of pregnant Women, he 
ſays, Meat and Drink puffs up the Shoulders. And 
Martianus, commenting upon the Place, derives 
the Matter of the Milk from the Stomach, that 
being the chief Spring of the Body, which gives and 
receives from all Corners, and calls in the Tefti- 
mony of the Nurſes themſelves, who, as ſoon as 
they have eat or drank, perceive a Humour de- 
ſcending from the Shoulders bythe Clavicles to the 
Breaſts ; and this they are moſt ſenſible of when the 
Child fucks ; whence it comes to paſs, that nothing 
takes off a Woman's Milk fo effectually as the 
Application of Cupping-glaſſes to the Back; and 
for that Reaſen ſcarcely any Nurſes care for that 
Remedy. i | 
As for the cuticular Eruptions which Nurſes are 
afflicted with, it is a hard Matter to avoid them, 
while they carry in their Arms and ſuckle Children, 
who have commonly a. Cruſta Lactea m_ 57% 
Heads, 
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Heads. The Remedies for this Diſorder ought to 
be chiefly external without inſiſting upon Purga- 

tion, and a thouſand other internal Means com- 
monly uſed in cutaneous Diforders, Eet the Oint- 
ments calculated againſt the Itch be applied, even 
when the Body is unpurged ; for the Diforder pro- 
ceeds not from a vitious Collection of Humours in 
the Body, but from the Contact and perpetual 
Handling of the Children, ſo that we have no- 
thing to fear from extinguiſhing out of hand the 
ſcabby Mia ſmata which ſtick in the Skin. Indeed, 
if the Itch or Scab take riſe from a Cacochymy, 
occaſioned by long Suckling, we muſt take another 
Courſe : For then. the peccant Humours muſt be 
purged off, before the Application of the external 
Topics. But I have known a great many Nurſes 
perfectly cured without any Remedies, in a few 

Months after they gave over Suckling ; and: that 
of a very foul Scab which was only catched by con- 
tinually handling ſcabby Children. Nurſes ought 
therefore to be very cautious in handling the 
Children they ſuckle, and endeayour as much 
as poſſible to keep both themſelves and the Children 
clean and ſweet ;. for if that Caution were duly ob- 
ſerved, Children would not be fo liable to foul 
ulcerous Eruptions, as they commonly are; neither 
would they waſte and pine away fo often in perpe- 
tual crying and yelling, Galen * has a Story of a 
Child who had cried all day, and would not be 
appeafed neither by the Breaſt, nor Dandling, nor 
any other uſual Way; till by Galen's Orders the 
Child's Linnen was ſhifted, and itſelf waſhed in 
a ſweet Bath, upon which it was till and ſlept 
a long while. 


Before 
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Before 1 * leave of the Nurſes, I have one 
Caution of ſome Importance to lay before them, 
for the Regimen both of themſelves and the Chil- 
dren; which is, that they ought not to ſuckle 
their Children fo often as — uſually do, nor ſet 
them to the Breaſt as often as they cry. Moſt 
Nurſes are very faulty in this reſpe& ; for they 
will give Children the Breaſt a hundred times a 
Day. and oftener in the Night-time to be free of 
their Noiſe : By which means they exhauſt them- 
ſelves, and ſtuff up the Ohild with too much Milk, 
and fo both one — the other are miſerably ſick, 
For how can the tender little Stomach of the : Child 
digeſt ſuch a Quantity of Milk, without giving 
riſe to Crudities, ſour Humour, Coagulations, 
and frequent Vomitings? And how can the Nurſe's 
Body do otherwiſe than waſte upon continual Suck- 
ling? Aſſuredly our ruſtic Women breed up their 
Children with more Caution; they ſuckle them 
only three or four times a Day, and fo go about 
their Buſineſs, leaving them to cry as long as they 
will; in which Point they fay they obſerve the 
Example of ſucking Calves, which are allowed to 
ſuck the Cow only thrice every Day. This Abuſe, 
of giving Children ſuck ſo frequently, gave riſe 


perhaps to the Cuſtom which now obtains in Eng- 


land and Germany, of nouriſhing the Children with 
Pap made of Cow's Milk, Volks of Eggs, and Su- 
gar; by which Method the Regimen oſ Children 
is more eaſily laid down, and their due Meaſure of 
Aliment is adjuſted by the Senſes. See upon this 
Subject the admirable Inſtructions of Helmont, Ei. 
muller, and other Writers. 
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Of the! Diſeaſes incident to VINTNERS 
ud Brewers, 
H AVING thus taken a ſufficient View of the 
£2 Milk-liquor, | which firſt nouriſheth ds, we 
come now to conſider that Liquor which adds Life 
and Spirit to ſocial Extertainments ; I intend to 
Rep into the Cellars and Ware houſes, _ in, which 
the Vintners prepare the Wines, and diſtil Brandy 
in the Autumn, and to examine the Niſorders to 
which theſe Workmen are obnoxious. I do not 
deſign in this Place to touch upon that Kind of 
Drunkenneſs which proceeds from the Drinking 
much Wine, but upon that which flows from the 

Smell and Spirits of the Wine, diſperſed through 
the Air, and conveyed along with it through the 
Mouth and Noſtrils: For the Servants employed 
in this Work, though otherwiſe ever ſo ſober, do 

often undergo all the Symptoms and Inconvenien- 
cics of Drunkenneſs, meerly from their being con- 
ſtantly employed in pouring out Wine, and tak- 
ing the Grapes out of the Preiles. 


The Country of Modena affords a very pleaſant 
Proſpect in the autumnal Seaſon, of large Work- 
houſes, huge Preſſes, and long Rows of Caſks, 
with Laboratories, in which Wine is diſtilled: For 

Wine and Brandy afford the chiefeſt Branch of the 
public Revenue, eſpecially in that Part of the 
Country which lies between the Secchia and the 
Panare, which produces greater Plenty of Brandy, 
than any Part of the Ground on either Side of the 

Po, and exports every Year thouſands of great 8 
N 0 
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of Brandy to Venice, Milan, and other Towns. 
Now it being known by Experience, that a great 


deal of 4 is- draun from the Grapes them- 


ſelves, the Vintners therefore keep the * es 
long preſſed in the Preſſes with great Weights of 
Beams upon them, and ſuffer them to undergo an 
Ebullition along with the Wine, and a Fermenta- 
tion for ſome Months; nay, even for a whole 
Winter: After which they put the Grapes, with 
ſome Part of the Wine, into large Copper-veſlels, 
and ſo make a Diſtillation. In former Times they 
uſed to ſqueeze out in the Prefs all the Juice which 
was jn the Grapes 3 but having fince obſerved, 
that Diſtillation, though a laborious Work, draws 


much more Brandy out of the Grapes, they have 


quite laid aſide the Uſe of Preſſes in their Brandy- 


Laboratories. 4 85 
Now the Servants hs aſſiſt at the Diſtillation, 
and after it is over take the reeking Grapes out of 


the Copper-veſſels, and put in freſh ones; and 


cafk-up the Brandy, almoſt all of them get drunk 
in thus performing their Office. It is true, this 
Service is not performed in cloſe ſubterraneous 
Pla ces, but in large open Portico's; but ſtill there 
is ſuch a Diffuſion of the volatile Parts of the Bran- 
dy, that, if a Stranger ſets his Foot in the Place, the 


Sharpneſs of the Smell proves too ſtrong for him in a 


little time. Nay, the Hens and other Houſe- 
poultr "Yo the Hogs and other Animals, bred up in 
thofe Places, become drunk by feeding upon the 
hot Grapes, taken out of the Stills. Jn a word, 
thoſe who do this Sort of Work for feveral Months 


together, and ſpend moſt of the Winter in fuch | 


Laboratories, grow lethargic, ' meagre, dejected, 
and vertiginous, with little or no Appetite. 
In order to fix the true Cauſe of Drunkenneſs, 


it will be worth the while to enquire, Whether the 
ine · 
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inebriating Virtue of the Wine lies in its acid, or 
its alkaline, its fixing or its fuſing Faculty? This 
Queſtion. is learnedly diſcuſſed by Etmuller+, whe 
recounts the various Opinions oſ Authors, and 
brings in the Arguments on all hands; but 
in his own Opinion confutes the Reaſons of 
Tachenius,- Bekius, and others, who charge the 
acid Faculty of the Wine with the inebriating 
Virtue, and lay the whole Blame on the alkaline 
and ſulphureous — | 
I had. once a Conference upon this Subject with 
a very learned Chemiſt, who offered a great many 
weighty Reafons, to prove that the whole inebri- 
ating Faculty lies in a volatile Acid, which is pre- 
dominant in the Wine, and by virtue of which it 
paſſes from Stum to Wine. The Arguments he 
offered to make out this predominant Acidity 
were briefly theſe. I. That curious Experiment 
of Van Helmant's *, by which Spirit of Sal Almo- 
niac does almoſt in a Minute of Time turn Spirit 
of Wine into a white Curd, which is ſo much the 
thicker, as the Spirit of Wine is purer. 2. The 
Efferveſcence obſerved in hot Blood upon the Af- 
fuſion of the Spirit of Wine, in the ſame Manner, 
as if the Spirit yy Vitriol had been poured upon it. 
3- The precipitating Virtue of the Spirit of Sal 
Almoniac upon the Tinctures of Myrrh, Caſtor, 
and others, prepared with the Spirit of Wine: 
Which indicates that the volatile Acid of the Wine 
falls upon the loaded alkaline Spirit, and precipi- 
tates the Body held in Diſſolution. 4. The E- 
nervation of generous Wine by abſorbent Alkalines, 
ſuch as Sulphur, Crabs-eyes and Egg · ſhells; inſo- 
much that it will not afterwards attack Steel, and 
upon Diſtillation yields only a weak Spirit in ſmall 


Quan- 
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Quantity. 8. Tbe Extraction of an ardent and 
inflammable Spirit from Vinegar, atteſted by che- 


mica] Operations, 6. The alkaline Nature of the 
Remedies which' either prevent or cure Drunken- 
neſs; ſuch as Muſtard-ſeed taken faſting and vul- 


"early uſed on ſuch Occaſions ; the roaſted Lungs 
of Cattle according to Plinyf, Garlic is recom- 


mended by Hippocrates to ſuch as either are drunk 


or are about to drink hard; and in fine all the Re- 


medies, uſually adminiſtered to drunken Perſons, | 


which being plainly full of atkaline Parts, would 
be fo far from removing Drunkennefs, or its Cauſe, 
that they would rather ſerve to fortify it, if the 
inebriat ing Power of the Wine lay in its ſulphu- 
reous and alkaline Parts. Such were this learned 
Man's Arguments for the acid Quality of Wine, 
to which I ſhall now add a Counter-balance of 
Arguments on the oppoſite Side, and then give fa 
tis ſactory Replies to the former. 
That the inebriating Power of the Wine lies in 
the ſulphureous and alkaline Parts is manifeſt from 
. theſe Reaſons. 1. The Inflammability of Spirit of 
Wine; for it is plain, that Quality cannot be 4- 
fcribed to any Spirit which is manifeſtly acid, ſuch 
as Spirit of Vitriol, Nitre and Tartar ; nay, ſuch 


Spirits are apt rather to deſtroy Inflammability, as, 
appears from Gun-powder, which, after being ih 


ſprinkled with Spirit of Vitriol and dried, does not 
take Fire; whereas the wetting of the Powder 
with the Spirit of Wine does not produce that In- 
canveniency. 2. The Uſe of Wine and Spirit of 
Wine in Ulcers and Gangrenes, for controuling 
the luxuriant and corroſive Acids which feed the 
Ulcers. Were Spirit of Wine an Acid; it would 


. be of pernicious Conſequence in ſuch Caſes. 3. The 
con- 
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conſtant and unqueſtioried (Obſervation, that Spirit 


of Wine never degrnerates to Vinegar, but only 
palls and grows weaker through Age, for Wine 
becomes acid rather through the Lofs, than through 


the Depreſſion, of the ſpirituous Part. To the 


* 


ſame Purpoſe is another familiar Obſervation; that 


when Wine begins to be four it affords but very 
little Spirit; whereas the palled and muſty Wines 
yield a conſiderable Quantity; and for this Reaſon, 
thoſe who diſtil Brandy for public Sale, uſe to buy 


up the decayed Wines, in order to draw the Spirit 
from them; but they never meddie with four 
Wines, it being beyond the Power of Art to draw 


any Thing from them, but an inſipid Phlegm, 
and then a ſharp Liquor, 4. The Dulcification of 


acid and mineral Spirits, ſuch as thoſe of Vitriol 


and Nitre, performed with Spirit of Wine; which, 
if it were acid, would never correct nor tame 


thoſe acid Spiritsz for any Thing rather corrobo- 


rates than weakens what is like to itfelf*, 5, The 


remarkable Efferveſcenee of Spirit of Wine with 


Spirit of Nitre; which indicates that the Nature 


of the former is oppoſite to that of the latter, which 
is manifeſtly acid. 6. The Rectification of Spirit 
of Wine without Diſtillation, by the repeated In- 


fuſion of Salt of Tartar, Lime, and Pot-afh ; for 
if Spirit of Wine were an Acid, Salt of Tartar and 


Lime, which ate the principal Alkalis, would not 
rectify and ſtrengthen it, but would rather weaken _ 
it by abſorbing the Acid. It is true, Salt of Tar- 
tar may be ſaid to rectify Spirit of Wine by ab- 
ſorbing its Phlegm 3 but I fee no Reaſon why it 
ſhould not be ſuppoſed to abſorb the Acid, if any 
ſuch were in the Spirit, and to load itſelf with that 
rather than with the Phlegm. 7. The Aptneſs of 

e eee Wines 


oy Etmul. Pyr. Rat. C. 10. 
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Wines ſtrained through a Bag, to turn ſour, eſpo· 
cially in Summer, which is not obſerved in other 
Wines, theſe being -pteſcovid. from Sourneſs by 
their ſpirituous Pack. 8. The Obſervation, 
that generous! Wines are leſs hurtful. to gouty Per- 
ſons than ſmall ſharp Wines, ſuch as Nhemiſp- wine, 
which Syluius + condemns in arthritical Caſes, as be- 
ing poſſeſſed of little volatile Spirit: The fame Re- 
mark being made long before by Cratot, who 
writes, that in the Gout a little Hungarian or 
| Malmſey-wine is much better than large Quanti- 
ties of ſmall Wines. , The ſame Thing is vouched 
by Helmont, Millisſl, and other j udicious Authors, 
who abſolutely reject ſmall and acid Wines, as be- 
| ins apt to inflame arthritic Pains by ae e e the 

cid. 2 
As for the Objections ſtarted by Chemiſts, 
fro of an inebriating Acid in Wine, — 
firſt, That the Experiment of the Coagulation and 
Efferveſcence of Spirit of Wine with the Spirit of 
Urine does not evince an Acidity in Spirit of 
Wine; for many Alkalis undergo Efferveſcences 
upon a mutual Mixture; witneſs. the famous 75. 
Bobr's * Experiment of Salt of Tartar, mixt with 
Oil of Tartar, which is not owing. to an occult 
Acid imbibed by the Tartar in its Solution; for 
the ſame Efferveſcence follows upon the mixing of 
Water with Salt of Tartar. In fine, it is well 
known that many Acids undergo an Efferveſcence 
among themſelves, as well as many Acids mixt with 
Alcalis; ſo that the Experiment of Spirit of Wine 
with Spirit of Urine cannot de laid. won for a of 
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As for the'Ebullition; obſerved in new-dran 
Blood upon its Mixture with Spirit of W — Fig 
much as if it had been mixed a. Spirit o Vine, 
it is obſervable, that this Ebullition is various, and 
does not always anſwer the ſame Way, purſuant 
to the varicus State of the Blood, which abounds 
ſometimes with an Acid, ſometimes with an 
Alkali; ſo that, when we Tee the Ebullition 


very great, we may conſeQure à Redundancy 


of an Acid in the Blood. The Precipitation 
of Tinctures made with Spirit of Wine, per- 


formed wih the Spirit of Sa! Almoniac, / is of 


no great Weight; for many Precipitations' are ac- 
compliſhed by ſimple cold Water, as in the Prepa- 
ration of the Reſin of Jalap; ſo that, if Spirit of 


Wine were an Acid, purſuant to the chemical 


Rule, that what is diſſolved by an Acid is precipi- 
tated by an Alkali, it would follow, that Water 
muſt be an Alkali; whereas it is well known to 
be an inſipid Body, and fo far from paf taking of 


any Sort of Sharpneſs, that it corrects both re eee | 


and alkaline Acrimony. 
Neither is the Enervation of wine bythe Infu- 
ſion of Alkalis ſufficient to evince, that Wine ine- 
briates by its Acidity; for when various Bodies are 
mixed together, they make a new Concrete of dif- 
ferent Virtues. Thus we ſee Water enervates 
both Acids and Alkalis, and dilutes any ſort of 
Acrimony. The drawing of ſome Portion of ar- 
dent Spirit from Vinegar, does not prove that Spi- 
rit to be an Acid; for there is no Body, whether 


acid or alkaline, fix very ſimple, as not to contain 


in its Boſom e ey we of a F orce oppoſite to its 
own Nature. 


As for the laſt Objectien, n from the alka- 
line Nature of the Remedies which prevent or cure 
Orinkennels, we muſt 2 chat theſe reſpect 

the 


1 . the Diſeaſes EL 
the 4 of the Diſeaſe, rather than the Diſeaſe 
itſelf, by Urra, a plentiful Evacuation of Se- 
rum by the urinary Pallage, and. fo facilitating the 
Solution of Drunkennets ; from whence it follows, 
that they. muſtlikewiſchave aperſervativeVirtue; for 
ue learn from Hippacrates:s Oracle, & that gue fare 
tallunt, ante bay ee ae i pruhibe of Befiges, Acids, 
and particpl 57 51 are li kewiſe good Remi- . 
dies es. Etmuller 4 recom- 
mends, as 4 Diſcuſter, of Pes we, 
Vinegar applied to the Head, and a Fomentation of 
the Jui ice of Houſe-leck and Vinegar Red to the 

Teſticles. 1435115 

" Purſyant 80 this Define, Revit and: e 
Authors impute the Cauſe of Drunkenneſs to a 
volatile Alkali, or narcotic Sulphur in the Wine, 
which retards the Motion of the Humours and «ul 
rits. They ground this Aſſertion upon the Trem- 
blings, u ye and ſleepy Diſorders which en- 
ſue upon brich after the ſame manner as upon 
the Taking of Opium. But it is to be; doubted, 
whether the Wine produces theſe Effects by a fix- 
ings. confiri ting Quality ; or whether, conſider- 
ing that no Subſtance is more ſpirituous than Wine, 
and approaches nearer to the Nature of the Blood e 
and Spirits, it does not rather operate by the Hu- t 
mours, and unlocking the Orifices of the Arteries I |: 
diſperſed through the Brain, and ſo oyercharging c 
the whole Syſtem of that Organ, fwith Serum, as u 
to ſoften and relax the Spring of the Nerves. 1 
The ſame Conjecture may be made of Opium, tr 


that it does not incraſſate and fix the Humours, it 
as it is) commonly thought to do; but rather col- C2 
liquates them by its volatile Alkali ; a. Proof of th 


which may be gathered from its diaphoretie and to 
diuretic Virtue. | Th Conlideratina of this * 
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the learned Willis * to a ſtand; for he confeſſes 
he could not eaſily perceive theſe Qualities of fix- 
ing and incraſſating the Blood, which ſome attri- 
bute to Opium. However the Matter is as to the 
fixing or ſettling of Opium, which I am not now 
at leiſure to infiſt upon, this I will venture to af. 
firm of Wine and Spirit of Wine, that, though 
they cauſe almoſt the ſame Accidents with Opium, 
ſuch as Tremblings, Drowſineſs, profound Sleep, and 
Speechleſsneſs, yet they operate aſter a different Man- 
ner from the Opium; for, after the Uſe of Opium, we 
find the Pwulſe low and ſlow, the Face pale and ghaſtly, _ 
and the Extremities cold; but, after Hard-drinking 
of Wine or Brandy, we find for the moſt part a ſtrong | 
Pulſe, a red Face, flaming Eyes, and ſwollen Veins ; 
and accordingly Virgil +, ſpeaking of the Drunken- 


neſs of Selenus, ſays, „ 
Inflatum hefterno venas, ut ſemper, Iaccho. 


Further, that the Spirit of Wine throtys the Se- 
rum, out oſ the Maſs of Blood upon the Brain, is 
plain from ocular Inſpection; for Bonetus || affirms, 
that, in diſſecting the Cranium of thoſe who died 
in Drink, the Brain was found covered with a great 
deal of whitiſh or milky Serum. This Fuſion of 
the Serum is further confirmed by the true So 
lution of Drunkenneſs, in Hippocrates, * which 
conſiſts in a copious Evacuation of Serum by the 
urinary Paſſages ; for, though ſpeedy Vomiting is of 
great Service to leſſen the Diſorders of Drink, the 
true Solution is by the way of Urine. So true 
it, is that Wine cures the very Indiſpoſition it 
cauſes, to wit, by its Faculty of attenuating 
the Humours and promoting Urine. This feems+ 
to be hinted at by Ariſtotle F, who, upon the Queſ- 

| tion, 
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tion, Why diluted. Wine is more intoxicating than 
pure Wine ? gives in this among other Reaſons, 
That Wine concocts itſelf as well as other Things. 
It is plain from Hippocrates |, that the Ancients 
found, Drunkenneſs to be of ſome Uſe. Anf. 


ttbeus t, the Athenian Phyſician, in his Epiſtle of 


Hard- drinking in, Atheneus and Langius, ſpeaks to 
this Purpoſe . T hoſe uußo ſcvill down great Quun- 
« titres of Fine ſuffer great. Diſorders both in Body 
and Mind; but to be fuddled now and then ſerves, 
in my mind, to purge the Body and refreſh the 
« Mind. For aur ordinary Drinking makes a Col- 


Action of, ſharp Humour“ in the Body, which upm | 
% Hard-aranhing are moſt conventently purged off by 
, Vine. It is plain therefore from this very 


antient Author, that the Lacedemonians purged 


their Bodies by Wine and Vomiting, and exhilarat- 


ed the Mind with a ſocial Cup. . 

I have oftentimes obſerved in the Autumn, when 
the Wine is continually. a making and caſking- up, 
that the Servants employed in this Work void a 


great Quantity of Urine, inſomuch that they make 


Water a hundred times a Day, and their Urine is 
thin and limpid like Water. Now this I can im- 
pute to nothing elſe, but the plentiful Emanation 
of Spirits from the Wine, which enter the Body by 


theOrgans of Reſpiration,and colliquate the Serum in 


the Maſs of Blood. Accordingly, I have found new 

Wine much more diuretic than old Wine, though. 
never ſo generous ; ſo that when I mean to re- 
move a Redundancy of Serum by the Way of U- 
rine, I poſitively prefer the new Wine to the old 
only take care to have it ſtrained and cleared of its 
groſſer Parts. 1 Y 
| 0 
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Jo return to the principal Scope of this Chap- 
ter; I am of Opinion, that in theſe Workmen the 
volatile Parts of the Wine, with which the Air is 
impregnated, affect and put into a Fermentation, 
firſt the Bod, and then the Animal Spirits; for 
erery one knows, that Wine is much of the ſame 
Nature with the Blood? and to this Purpoſe the 
famous Androcydes in Pliny * when diſſuading 
Alexander the Great from Intemperance, adviſed him 
always when he drank Wine, to call to mind that 
hedrank the Blood of the Earth. Itis by Virtue of 
the ſame Affinity, that the Animal Spirits are af- 
feed, there being ſo many of them generated by 


the perpetual Acceſſes of the Spirit of the Wine, 


that they cannot be lodg'd within the Precincts of 
of the Brain : Upon which enſues the Perturbation 
of the animal Oeconomy, not unlike the Republic 
of the Bees, which ſuffers Commotions when the 


Hive is overſtocked. Hence proceed Vertigoes, Stu- 
pidity, and Head-achs, juſt as in the Caſe of a 


Diſtention of the Veſſels, with a great Plethora; 
and at laſt, the whole natural Oeconomy being 
perverted, there enſues a Leaneſs, a Proſtration of 
Strength, and the other above mentioned Acci- 
dents, which are of a milder Form in thoſe who 
are long accuſtomed to the Buſineſs, but very ſe- 
vere in ſuch as are but lately come to it. Zacutus 
Luſitanus + relates the Caſe of one who going ac- 
cidentally into a Wine-Cellar, was ſo ſtruck with 
the Smell of the Wine, that he fell down and ex- 
pired fn a few Hours. e 
The ſame Accidents happen in thoſe Countries, 


where they have Ale inſtead of Wine, as Ger- 


many, England, and all the Northern Countries. 
For, though Vines grow in theſe Countries yet the 
Grapes are for the moſt part not ſufficiently ri- 

. „ pened 
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Grain, of which they have great Plenty ; and with 


pened; and fo they ſupply the Want of Wine, with 
a Liquor prepared with Hops, Barley and other 


this Liquor they get drunk as well as with Wine, 
That the Northern People in antient Times brew- 
ed ſuch Drink for their own Uſe, is plain from Vir- 
gil, who, ſpeaking of a Country that lies far North, 


8 - 
Hic noctem Iuds ducunt, & pocula Let 


Fermento, atque acidis imitantur Kitea Sorbis, 


1 eam informed by Authors, and other learned 
Men, that the Brewers of theſe Liquors are liable 
almoſt to the ſame Diſorders with our Vintners 
and Diſtillers of Wine : For this Sort of Drink is 
very intoxicating, and it affords an ardent Spirit 
which Platerus + aſcribes to the Hops, and ſo thoſe 
who prepare, brew, and caſk it up are uſually ſub- 
je& to Heads-achs, Yeriigoes and Anxieties of the 
Breaſt, there is therefore great Affinity between 


- Beer and Wine ; for as Wine is known to under- 


go a conſiderable Alteration in the Spring, when 
the Vines flouriſh, by Virtue of the odorous Ef- 
fluvia diſperſed through the Air, ſo the Beer works 


and ſuffers a Commotion when the Barley begins to 


flower: And, as the immoderate Uſe of Wine and 
its Spirit ſinks the Appetite, ſo does Beer, accord- 


ing to Helmont, || who ſays, it breaks and enervates 


the Ferment of the Stomach. Pliny * is ſo amaz- 
ed at the inebriating Faculty of Malt-liquors, that 
he ſays Vice and Debauchery have been ſo won- 


 derfully ingenious as to find out a Way to make 
Water intoxicating. AE 


To 
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To conclude, it is but reaſonable that the Art of 
Phyſic ſhould provide ſome Relief for the Prepa- 
rers and Diftillers of Wine; that being a Com- 
modity of ſuch Importance, not only for common 
Occaſions of Life, but for the Preparation of the 
better and handſomer Sort of Remedies; infomuch 
s that if the Chymical Laboratories had been depriv- 
ed of the Spirit of Wine, Chymiſtry had never 
roſe to the Reputation it is now poſſeſſed of. 
Galen + had ſome Apprehenſion of this Art of di- 
ſtilling and ſeperating the various Subſtances con- 
tained in Wine, the Knowledge of which he wiſh- 


d ed for ſo paſſionately, that he ſays he would under- 
e go any manner of Danger, if he could but find 
rs out a Machine or Art for ſeparating the contrary 
s Parts of Wine as well as Milk. For my Part, 


it when I have ſuch Workmen under my Care, I ad- 

viſe them to abſtain altogether from Wine, and 
particularly from Brandy, and Spirit of Wine, e- 
de ſpecially during the Seaſon of this Work; to turn 


1 away their Faces as much as they can from the * 

[- dteams which fly out of the Wine, to ſprinkle 
en their Faces now and then with cold Water, and tio 
f. ſtep ſometimes out of the Work- houſes to take the | 
ks ireſh Air. When they are ſo ill as to be confined 

to to their Beds, we muſt preſcribe ſuch Remedies 

nd as are uſual againſt Drunkenneſs, and the diſorders 

d- which attend it; upon which Subject we may con- 


es | ſult ſeveral Authors, but efpecially Etmuller | ſuch 

2 Remedies are Vinegar, Caſtor, and eſpecially Spi- 
rit of Sal-ammoniack, for nothing corrects the 

N- Diſorders ariſing from the Abuſe of Wine, mote 


oY <ffcQually, than what partakes of a volatile, uri- 


"nous Spirit, e s : 
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Pliny reckons up a great many Things for pre. 
venting Drunkenneſs, which are commonly known; 
ſuch as bitter Almonds, Colewort, and all ſweet 
Things. To theſe the late Authors have added a 
great many more, and particularly Platerus, who 
+ bewailing the Cuſtom of the Country, which 
made Civility and Hoſpitality to conſiſt in drink- 
ing hard, gives a tedious Liſt of Remedies to pre- 
vent Drunkenneſs; 3 ſuch as Wormwood, Rue, 
Milk, the Lungs of Animals roaſted, Poſcae, Vine- 
gar, and Water, ſour Apples, and ſeyeral com- 
pound Electuaries, Mixtures and other eee 
—_— 
To ſuch Workmen, as by reaſon of their nar- 
row Circumſtances, cannot procure ſuch coſtly 
Remedies, we muſt preſcribe the ſimpler Medicines, 
and ſuch as are more eaſily prepared, Celewort, the 
Virtue of which has been extolled for many Apes, 
both for preventing and curing Drunkenneſs ; Ra- 
diſhes, and Water diluted with Vinegar, which 
h Platerus calls the Antidote of Drunkennefs. 


HAP. XXII. 
1 of the Diſeaſes of Baxens and M- 
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|; E ppocrates * ſays, there are very many Arts 
, and Callings, (Phy/ic may be reckoned one of 
the Number) which are very uſeful and pleaſant to 
thoſe who ſtand in need of their Aſſiſtance, but oc- 


n a great deal of Trouble and Labour to 2 
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who practiſe them. And ſuch ſurely is the Trade 
of Baking, for what is more uſeful and even neceſ- 
ſary to Life than Bread? and what can be more 
inconvenient and troubleſome to Tradeſmen than 
the Baking of it? For in ſifting the Flower, in 


kneading it into Dough, and in baking that in the 


Oven, they are in all theſe Steps expoſed to infinite 
Fatigue and Toil, and ſo brought under the laſh of 
various Diſcaſes. - Bakers are generally at work in 


the Night-time, whilſt others, having finiſhed the 


Task of the Day, are recruiting their Spirits with 
ſeaſonable Sleep; and then in the Day-time are 
ſhut up like Owls to take their Reſt : So that, in 
one and the ſame City, we have Antipodes, that is 


ſuch as follow contrary Ways of Living. Martial 
to inſinuate that the Night was far ſpent and Day 
approached, P x 


_ Gurgite, jam vendit pueris jentacula piftar. 


And indeed, when the Day dawns and the Citizens 
return to their daily Exerciſes, there is a Neceſſity 
of having Plenty of Bread ready at hand, or elſe 


their Bellies would riſe up in Sedition. Hiſtory 


affords us fignal Inſtances of violent Commotions 
raiſed in great Cities by a Scarcity of Bread ; and 
not long ago the Court of Spain was under 


violent Apprehenſions of a popular Inſurrection 


upon the ſame Account. Hence Juvenal re- 
commends Bread and the Ludi Circenſes (that is, 
Plenty of Proviſions and diverting Shews) as the 


moſt effectual Means to keep the People to their 


Duty 


In the firſt Place thoſe who boult the' Flout and 


Cleanſe it from the Bran, and are always ſhaking 


I 3 . and 
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and turning the Sacks and Bags, cannot poſſibly ſo 
cover their Faces as to avoid the Inſpiration of the 
flying Particles of the Meal, together with the Air; 
15 theſe being fremented with the ſalivary Juice, 

uff up not only the Throat, but the Stomach and 
the Lungs, with a tough Paſte ; by which Means 
they become liable to Csogbe, Shortneſs of Breath, 
Hoarſneſs, and at laſt to Aſthma's; the Wind- pipe 
and the Paſſ ages in the Lungs being lined with a 
Cruſt which interrupts the Intercourſe of the Air. 
Further, the, Particles of the Flour or Meal, which 
atere to the Eyes, pinch them very much, and 
often occaſion a Blearedneſs. +1895 4 
I freely own, I cannot think of any effectual pre- 
ſervatory Caution for theſe Workmen. I approve 
of the Cuftom they have of tying a linnen Swath 
round their Face, but that will not hinder the A- 
toms of the Flour to enter the. Breaſt along with 
the Air. Pignorius “ in his excellent Treatiſe de 
verws,-quotes the Authority of Atbeneus, to prove 
that this Cuſtom is very antient; but it is plain 
they did not do it out of any preſervative Deſign, 
but to prevent the dropping of the Sweat off their 
Faces upon the Bread, or the tainting of the 
Bread with their Breath. In fine, all I can advife 
theſe Workmen to do, is to waſh their Throat 
frequently with Vinegar and Water, to take 
Oxymel often, to purge now and then, or, when 
they are preſſed with a Difficulty of Reſpiration, 
to take an Emetic, which will throw off the Mat- 
ter, which clings to the Paſſages. T have known an 
Emetic cure ſome who were reduced to the laſt 
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Next in Order, are thoſe who knead and work 
the Paſte with their Hands, and form it into Bread - 
and Loaves. Theſe Men do their Work com- 
monly in hot Places, eſpecially in Winter, to pro- 
mote the Fermentation of the Bread ; and fo, hav- 
ing Occaſion, when their Work is over, to ge 
from Places of extreme Heat to the open Air, 
are readily ſeized with a violent Conſtriction of 
the Pores of the Skin, which in Proceſs of Time 
gives Riſe to a dull Heavineſs, Hoarſneſs, and the 
Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, ſuch as Pleuriſies and Perip- 
neumonias, Now theſe Diſeaſes are ſo common, 
that every one knows the Remedies calculated to 
cure them: But in curing them it is of no {mall 
Uſe to know, and have a particular Regard to 
the occaſional Cauſe; and for that Reaſon, in 
the Caſe now before us, we muſt chiefly endeavour 
to retrieve the natural Perſpiration of the Body, 
by keeping the Patient in a warm Room, uſing 
Frictions with Oil, and exhibiting Diaphoretics 
inwardly. I have obſerved, with ſome Surpriſe, 
and that among this Sort of Men more than a- 
mong Perſons of other Trades, that violent Pleu- 
riſies have been terminated by a plentiful Eruption 
of Sweat, even in the Beginning. of the Diſeaſe, 
without any manner of Spitting : And this, in my 
Opinion, comes to paſs, becauſe in ſuch Caſes 
the acute Fever, which is the primary Diſeaſe, 
accompanyed with a Pain in the Side, takes Riſe 
rather from the external Cauſe, which is the ſud- 
den Stoppage of the Pores of the Skin, than from 
2 faulty Collection of Humours ; fo that, when 
the Vents of the Skin are open, and Sweat breaks 
forth, the Fever and pleuritic Pain vaniſh at once ; 
the Matter, which had been thrown in upon the 
Breaſt, being thus * to its wonted „ 
| 3 
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So important is that Advice of Hippocrates, ® De. 
venire ad occaſionem & occaſionis initium. To come 

to the Cauſe and the Beginning of the Cauſe. 
Sometimes the Hands of the Bakers are ſwelled 
and pained: And indeed it is obſervable, that all 

of them have very large thick Hands, which is 
owing to the continual kneading of the Paſte, which 
ſqueeſes the nutritious Juice in great Abundance 
. out of the Orifices of the Arteries; for the Juice 
remains there, its Return being prevented by the 


3 = Stricture of the Fibres. * So that Bakers quickly 


diſcover their Trade, when they ſhew their Hands, 

for no Tradeſmen. have larger Hands than they, 
Exerciſe, as Avicenna ' ſays, inlarges a certain 
Member; and the Truth of that Saying is mani- 
ſeſt in other Parts. To conclude, 1 would ad- 
viſe thoſe, whoſe Hands are ſwollen and pained, 
to waſh them in Lie, generous Wee and 
% 

Of all the Retainers to the baking Trade, per- 
haps thoſe who only, bake the Bread in the Ovens 
are leaſt : expoſed to Injuries; for, though they 

ſuffer not a little from the exceſſive Heat in filling 
and drawing the Oven, eſpecially in Summer, 
while they are covered all over with Sweat, yet 
they are much refreſhed with the Smell of the hot 
Bread : For new Bread is a great Reſtorative, and 
exhilirates the Spirits with its very Smell, as 
F/edelius + remarks, de Sale Folatili Plantarum, 
and Becherus in his Phyſica ſubterranea, where he 
prefers the Smell of Bread to the comfortin . Vir- 
Tas; of Pearl. 
I Thave: obſerved, that the Bakers of large po- 
| me Cities, the Takabitants of which chuſe ra- 


4 to an than to bake their own Bread, are 
| ofener 
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oftner ſick than thoſe of ſmall Towns and Villages, 
where almoſt every Family bakes for itſelf, P/iny®* 


informs us, that, from the Building of Rome to 


530 Years after, the Romans had no Bakers; but 


the Quirites themſelves had their own Bread made 


at Home, that being the Womens Province: But 
that afterwards, when the City grew populous, + 
the Trade of Baking was brought in by the pub- 
lic Slaves. When ſuch Workmen therefore are 


ill, let their Diſeaſe be what it will, we muſt 
carefullly remember the Diſorders they are expoſed 
to in the Way of their Buſineſs. . l 


8 o 


I have choſe to throw the Millers or Grinders | 
of Corn, into the ſame Lift with the Bakers ; for 
when the Corn is reduced to fine Flower, the 
Particles fly about and fill the whole Mill; ſo that, 


in ſpite of their Teeth, their Mouth, Noftrils, 


Eyes, Ears, and indeed the whole Body is covered 
with Meal? the Conſequence of which is, that 


many of them become aſthmatic, and at laſt hy- 
dropic. They uſed likewiſe to be ſeized with 
- Ruptures by the Breaking or Relaxation. of the 


Peritonæum, in carrying Sacks of Corn or Meal 
upon their Shoulders ; and, being obliged to lie 
Night and Day in the Noiſe of Water-falls, Wheels, 


and grinding Places, almoſt all of them are deafiſh ; 


for the Drum of the Ear, being perpetually firuck 
with too ſtrong an Object, loſes its Tone and 
It is worth obſerving, that both Millers and 
Bakers are generally troubled with Lice, inſomuch 
that the common People call Lice the Millers white 
Fleas, by Way of Banter. Tam at a Loſs to deter- 
mine, whether this proceeds from their being con- 
ſtantly covered with Dirt and Duſt, or from their 
Cuſtom of ſleeping with their Cloaths on, or from 

J e e 


Lib. 14. H. N. c. 11 
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crements of 'the Skin, as being a fit Matter for the 
Generation of ſuch Animals : But it it is certain, 
that moft Millers are in this Condition, which, if 


Daniel Heinſius had been aware of, he would cer- 


tainly have made room for them in his admirable 


Oration, de laudibus gediculi. 


Theſe Tradeſmen were ſubje& to more violent 
Diſtempers in antient Times than they are now. 


For 82 Kn Antients had not ſuch Machines for grind- 


ing Corn as we now have, by the Help of Water- 


falls, which turn great Wheels about; though 


indeed Palladius, an ancient Author, makes ſome 
Mention of the Grinding of Corn by the Force 
of Water. They uſed to grind their Corn in 
Piftrina, which are now uſed for bruiſing and taking 


the Husks off Grain. Their Wheels were turned 


net only with Cattle, but with Men, and Slaves, 
and Women: And from thence roſe the Name of 
Mole truſatiles, Handmills, becauſe they turned 
them round (Trudebant) with all their Force. Cri- 
minals were commonly condemned'to this Work 
at the ' Pi/trinum : And we ſee in Plautus, there 
was nothing ſo frequent nor ſo ominous to Slaves, 
as the Word Piſtrinum. L. Apuleius ſays, he was 


made an Aſs, tyed to a Mill with his Face covered, 
and forced to tread over his own Footſteps. We 


read in ſacred Writ, that Sampſon had his Eyes 
ut gut by the Phil; Mines, to qualify him for the 
urning Is a Mill (which was probably a Hand- 
mill) for they ufed to put out the Eyes of ſuch 
as were doom'd to this Service, to prevent their 


5 being giddy. 


It is plain therefore, this was a very laborious 
Exerciſe, that both Men and Women were _ 


” Lib. 2. t. 42. 


d to; and that it "a 3 kill them, by 
ſubjecting them to diſmal Diſorders. * Hence Feb, 
among other Imprecations, to compleat his Miſery, 
puts in this. May my HF ife grind to another ; that 
is, as Valablius and other Interpreters take it, let 
her become a mean Servant or Slave ; though indeed 
ſome take it in an obſcene Senſe ; upon which Sub- 


ject ſee Pfeiferus Fin his Hebrew Antiquities. The . 2 


Romans had likewiſe great Numbers of Pifrina ; 
nay, every Quarter or Ward of Rome had a de- 
termined Number allotted it; as Victor obſerves, 
de Urbis Regiontbus. But now that Water-mills 
are ſo common every where, the Piſtrina are only 
uſed for bruiſing or ſplitting of Grain. And fo, 
the Yoke of Slavery being likewiſe taken off by 
the Chriſtian Religion, the grinding Trade is not 
ſo hard and laborious, nor yet ſo apt to occaſion 
Diſtempers as in former Ages. Both Millers and 
Bakers require the ſame Method of Cure, when 
the Diſorder takes its Riſe from the volatile Flour 
ſucked in at the Mouth. If they vre ſeized with 
Ruptures upon carrying heavy Burdens, Jet them 
wear Truſſes; and indeed I uſually adviſe them to 
wear Truſſes likewiſe by Way of Prevention. 

As for the Louſineſs which aMiQts them, they 
muſt take Care to keep themſelves very clean, and 
ſhift often; and waſh themſelves with the De- 
coction of Worm-wood, Peach-leaves, Centaury, 
Staves-acre, and Lupines. -D. Serenus recommends 
the Application of Bran mixed with Vinegar : But, 
above all, the effectual Remedy is Liniments con- 
taining Mercury, kill'd in Spittle. The Linnen, 
which Gold-ſmiths wipe 2 Plate with aftet 


hs. is like wiſe of * Uſe. 11 
Cc H A P. 


. 1. + Cap: I. de molend Hebr. 


of the Diſeaſe of sranen-Maxrra 


"HOSE employed about the making of Starch 
are likewiſe liable to uncommon Diſorders. 
Starch is ſo commonly ufed for the whitening of 
Linnen, that every old Woman knows how to 
make it. In this Country it is commonly made 
by the Nuns, who ſell it afrerwards to the Apothe- 
caries, and other Shops. They take, in the Sum- 
mer · time, Wheat ſteeped i in Water till it is rotten, 
and put it up in marble-Veſſels; then one of their 
Servants treads with his Feet the Wheat thus ſoft- 
ened, juſt-as we preſs Grapes in Autumn, Now 
though this is done in the open Air, yet the Smell, 
which exhales from that frothy Matter is ſo diſa- 
greeable, that both he who treads. it, and the 
Maids who attend to gather up the ſqueezed Mat- 
ter with their Hands, and take the Juice out of it 
to be dried in the Sun, complain much of the Head- 
ach, of a Difficulty. of Breathing, and of a Cough 
which 3 is ſo troubleſome, as to force them to inter- 
mit for fear of Choaking. This Smell is to me 
abſolutely unſufferable, for it favours of a moſt 
penetrating Acid; and it is probable, that the vo- 
latile Acid with which Wheat abounds, being put 
into Motion by the Fermentation, deſerts the Fel- 
lowſhip of the other Parts, and flies moſt of it into 
the Air: At this Rate it cannot but be . 
cite Head-achs, with a Difficulty of Refpiration, 
and 2 Cough: For nothing is more offenſive to the 
tender Texture of the Lungs, and the membra- 
nous Parts, than an acid Exhalation; ſuch is the 
Smoak of Sulphur, and other acid Things. 
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| T uſually adviſed the People, employed in this 
Work, to do it in as open airy Places as they 
can find; and when they have already ſuſtained 
any conſiderable Injury, 1 prefcribe, with Succefs, 
Oil of Sweet-almonds, Emulſions of Melon-ſeeds, 
Barley-ptiſans, Treacle-Waters, Draughts of ge- 
nerous Wine, and ſmelling to the Spirit of Sal- 
amm. | 85 r 
Now, that I am upon this Subject, I ſhall take 
occaſion to enquire a little narrowly into the Na- 
ture of Starch, which I reckon to be ſomewhat 
different from what the Phyſicians generally take it 
to be. By the unanimous Conſent both of the 
Ancients and Moderns, Starch is ſuppoſed to poſ- 
ſeſs a Virtue of qualifying ſharp Humours, ſtopping 
Fluxes, and healing Ulcers. Pliny * commends 
it in a Spitting of Blood and Pains of the Bladder. 
Galen, cries it up mightily' in a Looſeneſs, in 
Inflammations of the aſpera arteria, in a running 
of the Eyes, and in all Caſes where ulcerated Parts 
want to be ſoftened and ſmoothed. Valleſius in 
his Book, de Sacra Philoſophiaſ, prefers it before 
all other Remedies for the Cure of a Dyſentery, 
and correcting any Sort of Acrimony. The ſame 
are the Sentiments of all who have wrote of Starch. 
This Opinion may ſeem very probable, upon 
the Conſideration, that Starch is inſipid as to the 
Taſte, and conſequentlyan excellent Abſorber of 
ſharp Matter, and likewiſe, that what Acrimony or 
Acidity was in the fermented Wheat, is ſuppoſed 
to exhale in the Preparation, and the watery Hu- 
mour which partakes of the Sharpneſs, is ſuppoſed 
to be waſted during the Exſiccation of the Starch 
before the Summer-Sun: F or, as Gorræus Þ has it, 


Starch 
* Lib. 22. c. 26. H. V + D⸗ ſong -_ fac. 
| I De fin. Mad. 


e. 30. De Comp. med, 2+ lac. 
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Starcl; muſt be dried with a very hot Sun, left, if 
any Moiſture be left, it ſhould contract an Acidity, 
But the frequent Obſervations made by the Wo- 
men, who commonly uſe Starch in this Country 
to whiten and ſtiffen the Linnen, have taught me 
to ſuſpe the Nature of Starch, and not to truſt 
altogether to its Whiteneſs. For they obſerve, 
that, when Linnen lies in Starch for any Time, 
it quickly wears out; and to avoid that Incon- 


veniency, as ſoon as they have fouled it, they waſh 


off the Starch with fair Water, and ſo keep the 
Linnen till they have occaſion to waſh it. This 
is ſufficient Evidence of a conſiderable Acrimony 
in Starch, which is not ſo obvious to the Taſte: 
For, if Starch wears out and corrodes Linnen, 
what Security have we of its Innocence in the 
Diſeaſes of the Breaft, in a Roughneſs of the 
Throat, in Dyſeateries, and in Caſes: which re- 
quire emollient Ingredients, as Galen ſpeaks ? 
Though Pliny * recommends it in theſe Diſeaſes ; 
yet he plainly. ſhews, that he had ſome Suſpicion 
of its Nature; Starch, ſays he, makes the Eyes dull, 


and is an uſeleſs Burden to the Stomach, contrary to 
the vulgar Opinion. Here we cannot but recom- 


mend the Contrivance of ſome Women, who, to 
avoid the corroſive Influence of Starch, mix Gum 
Arabic with it. 1 

Doubtleſs, there are many Things in common 


Uie which are taken to be inoffenſive, becauſe 
they injure only gradually and inſenſibly, till ſome 


Chance or other expoſes their occult Malignity. 
Thus a great many Sorts of Aliment ſeem to digeſt 
eaſily in the Stomach, which leave peccant Juices 
behind them in the Veins. He, ſays Avicenna t, 


who digeſts unwholeſome Things, muſt not de- 
celwe 


# Lib. 23. C. 5. H. n. f 3.7. D.. 2. 6. 6. 
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ceive himſelf upon the Succeſs of the Digeſtion; - 
for, after ſeveral Days, morbific and pernicious 
Humgurs may be engendered from thence. And 
Galen * ſpeaking of the Virtue of Food, ſays, A 
peccant Juice gathers in our Veins after a long Time, 
when we take no Natice of tt, and, putrifying after- 
wards upon the leaſt Occaſion, cauſes malignant 
fevers.  ' | | | 


_ 


9 * ————— 
C HAP. XXIV. 
07 the Diſeaſes of STONE-CUT TERS. 


WE come next to the Diſeaſes of Stone-hew- 
ers, Statuaries, Stone-cutters, and that Sort 

x of Workmen ; for, in hewing Marble or Stones 
out of the Rock, in poliſhing and cutting them, 
they oftentimes ſuck in, by Infpiration, the ſharp, 
rough and cornered ſmall Splinters or Particles 
' which fly off; ſo that they are uſually troubled 
with a Cough, and ſome of them turn aſthmatic 
and conſumptive. Add to this the metallic Vapour 
exhaling from the Marble-Stones, which manifeſtly 
aftects the Noſtrils, and the Brain. Thus the 
Stone-cutters, who work upon the Lapis Lydins, 
are ſaid to be ſo affected both in the Head and the 
Stomach, by the noxious Smell which conſtantly 
exhales from thence, that ſometimes they are 
t forced to vomit: And in diſſecting the Corps of 
$ 

9 


ſuch Artificers, the Lungs have- been found ſtuffed 
with little Stones. Diemerbroec f gives a curious 


i Relation of ſeveral Stone-cutters who died aſthma- 
e tic, and were opened by him; in whoſe Lungs he 
ET | found 


2. de Alim. fac. c. 6, | T Lib. z. Annot. c. 3. 
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found ſuch Heaps of Sand; that in running the 
Knife through the pulmonary Veſicles, he thought 
he was cutting fome ſandy Body. He adds, that 
he was informed by a Maſter Stone-cutter, that 
in cutting Stones there riſes ſuch a ſubtile Duſt, as 
is able to penetrate through Ox Bladders hung i in 
the Shop, inſomuch that, in the Space of one 
Year, he found a Handful of that Duſt in the Ca- 
vity of the Bladder ; and this very Duſt he took 
to be the Cauſe of the Death of many unwafy 
Workmen. 

Our medicinal Hiſtories afford many Inſtances 
of Stones found in the Stomachs, and Lungs of 
theſe Workmen; for which we can affign no other 
material Cauſe, but the duſty Particles taken in at 
the Mouth, and gradually gathered into a Heap. 

See upon this Subject Olaus Borrichius, of the Ge- 
neration of Stones in the Microcoſm. For we 
muſt not imagine that the Stones found in human 
Bodies are always bred of internal Cauſes, and pe- 
trifying Juices; ſometimes the Misfortune is pro- 
duced from abroad when the Viſcera are innocent. 
MWedelius * obſerved a Stone from an external Cauſe 
in the Lungs of a Plaiſterer's Servant-maid, which 
he imputes to the Particles of Lime taken in at 
the Mouth. 

The Butchers meet frequently. with Stones in 
the Stomachs and Inteſtines of Oxen : which diſ- 
proves the Opinion of Ariftotle + who affirmed, 
that no Animal, beſides Man, is affected with ſtony 

Concretions, unleſs we ſuppoſe he ſpoke only of 
the Stone in the Kidneys. Scaliger þ tells us of a 
Horſe which voided rae ſtony Concretions, one 


of which he kept by him. And Authors are 12 
| 00 8 arge 
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large upon the Virtues of the Stones of Horſes» 
which they call Hippoliti, but with what Juſtice I 


ſhall not here determine. However, I think it is 


very probable, . that the Stones, found in the Bo- 
dies of Horſes and Oxen, and bred of the Duſt and 
ſmall Particles taken in at the Mouth in the Summer- 
time, when they are drawing Coaches and Carts 
upon duſty and dirty Roads, with their Tongues 
hanging out. 2 
Purgatives and Emetics will be proper Remedies 
for the Work-men we now ſpeak of, as being fit 
to expel theſe noxious Particles which adhere to 
the Stomach and Inteſtines, and might, in Time, 
grow into great Stones. And all poſſible Caution 
muſt be uſed, to avoid the ſucking in of theſe 
minute Particles at the Mouth, 22 


HAF. 
Of the Diſeaſes of Masons and 


 BRICKLAYERS. 


-DRICKLAYERS and thoſe who handle Lime are 


much in the ſame Condition ; for, while they 


flake the quick Lime with pouring Water upon it, 


and have the ſlaked Lime always before them in 
building Walls or plaiſtering, they cannot but re- 
ceive at their Mouths and Noſtrils the ſubtile Par- 
ticles which exhale from the Lime; and theſe ren- 
der the Mouth, Throat and Lungs rough, and oc- 

caſion an ill Habit of Body. 
Lime being the moſt conſiderable of Alkali's, 
every Body is acquainted with its Virtues, and par- 
ticularly thoſe who uſe to live in Houſes 2 
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done over with Lime; for many violent Diſtem- 


( 
| 
4 
or done over with Lime, Nay, I can bring in ! 
t 
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pers have ariſen from thence. Hippocrates gives 
us the famous Hiſtory of Hermocrates, who was 
ſeized with a mortal Fever upon lying by a new 
Wall. And though Valleſius, following Galen's 
alledges, That the new Wall had no 
relation to the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe ; yet Epipha- 


mut Ferdinandus + and Mercurialis þ are juſtly of 


the Opinion, That Hippocrates mentioned the 
new Wall with an Intention to point out the 
Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, there being nothing more 


5 dangerous than to live in a Houſe newly built wi:h 


Lime: Witneſs the ſad Experience of many, who 
have thereupon died either of Suffocation, or of 2 
Eever accompanied with a Deafneſs or Stumor, as 
happened to Hermocrates, who died on the 27th 
Day. My Lord Verulam ſays Jovinian, the Em- 
perox, catched. his Death . by. ſtaying. too long in a 
Room, the Walls whereof had been newly waſhed 


myſelf for an Evidence; for, having ordered my 
Cloſet to be done over with Lime, and reckoning 
after ſix Months that it was ſafe enough to be in 
it, eſpecially confidering the Walls were only 
waſhed over, I was thereupon ſeized with an acute 
Eever which was very violent, and after that with 
a flow Fever which haunted me a long while, I 
have often obſerved, that in new Houſes the Smell 


of Lime is manifeſtly perceived for many Years; iſh © 
eſpecially in the Morning aſter the Windows have t 
been ſhut all Night; for they are guilty of a groſs if a 
Error, who think it ſafe to ſleep in ſuch Houſes, 5 
becauſe they perceive no Smell in the Day-time, fr 
when the Doors and Windows are all open. 10 
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It was a wiſe Edict which the Romans put forth, _ 
as Plinyò informs us, prohibiting new Houſes to 
be inhabited. So great a Space of Time is re- 
quired before Houſes built with Lime can be inba- 
bited with Safety; but there is no occaſion of ſuch 
Caution if they be built with Parget or fine Plaiſter, 
for Parget dries ſpeedily, and produces no ill Smell. 
In ſhort, the Bricklayers, and thoſe who take 
the Lime out of the Kilns, and ſell it, are ſuffici- 
ently acquainted with the formidable Acrimony of 
Lime. Medelius, as I intimated above, found a 
Stone in the Lungs of a Lime-maker's Maid, and 


attributes its. Origin to the Particles of Lime taken 


in at the Mouth by Inſpiration. Amatus Luſitanus 


| + affirms, that moſt of thoſe who deal in Lime 


die of Phthiſics. In fine, the Nature of Lime is 
ſo largely handled, - both by antient and modern 
Authors, that I need not inſiſt upon it here. The 
Chemiſts, who draw a great many Remedies from 
Lime for external Uſe, affirm, that it contains a 
great deal of Alkali; and a little Acid. Plinyt, 
admiring the Nature of Lime, fays, it is ſtrange, 
that any thing ſhould be kindled by Water, which 
was burnt before. But no Author bas ſet the Na- 
ture of Lime in ſo clear a Light as Tachenius t; 
for he allots it the chief Place among the Alkali's, 
and yet aſcribes to it a certain Proportion of Acid; 
which cauſes that Efferveſcence upon the Effuſton 
of Water, by virtue of a particular Conflict be- 
tween the Alkali and acid Parts. It is poſſeſſed of 
2 hery and very cauftic Nature; eſpecially when it 
s new, and has not yet imbibed any Humidity 
from the Air; and, upon this Conſideration, it is 
no Wonder its fiery Subſtance ſhould throw out 


J Liz. H. N. C. 23. | + Cet. 4. Car. 41. 
{ Lib. 36. H. N. c. 26. Hipp. Chem. 
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 Effluvia of a very ſubtile Nature, which are highly 

offenſive to Workmen. _ 285 
No I do not ſee how they can avoid theſe Ef- 
fluvia, unleſs it be by covering their Mouths and 
Noſtrils with a Napkin ; eſpecially when they are 
handling the Lime, and mixing it with Water, 
that thus the duſty Particles may be ſucked in in 
a ſmaller Quantity. It will be of uſe to drink cold 
Water now and then, in order to allay the Heat 
and parched Drineſs of the Throat. Oil of ſweet 
Almonds I have always found to be the very belt 
Remedy in this Caſe; for it not only mitigates any 
Acrimony, but reſtrains the Efferveſcency of the 
Lime, which becomes hot, and produces an Effer- 
veſcence with any other Fluid, but Oil, So that, 
if theſe Workmen are ſick of the above-mentioned 
or any other Diſtempers, it will be of great Uſe, 
for adjuſting the true Method of Cure, to have a 
particular Regard to the Injuries they ſuffer in the 
Way of their Buſineſs, and to the Parts which are 
thereby moſt expoſed ;. for, according to Hippocra- 
tes, if any Part is affe cted before the Diſeaſe ap- 
pears, there will the Diſeaſe fix, the Humours be- 
ing always apt to fall upon the weaker Part. 


5 : 1 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Of the Diſeaſes of LxunDRESEs and 
In W ASHER-WOMEN, 2+ Wielt 


1 Have often had Occaſion to attend Laundreſſe 
who have been ill of various Diſorders, con- 


tracted by the Nature of their Work. Theſe 5 
. men, 
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men; being confined to moiſt Places, and their, 
Hands and their-Feet being aiways wet, turn ca- 
chectic; and, if they ſpend their Life-time in the 
Buſineſs, they come at laſt to a Dropſy ; of which 
] have ſeen many Inſtances. They are likewiſe 
generally affected with a Deficiency of the Menſes, - 
which ſubjeRts them to many Inconveniencies. 
And indeed it is no wonder their Menſtruation 
ſhould be diſturbed; for we obſerve every Day, 
that Women under a menſtrual Purgation are 
ſeized with a ſudden Suppreſſion, upon walking on- 
ly bare Foot, or waſhing their Legs and Feet with 
cold Water : And much more muſt theſe Women 
undergo a Suppreſſion, who make a Trade of 
keeping their Limbs wet. In fine, the moiſt Air 
in which they always breathe, and the conſtant 
Moiſture which bedews their Body, is the Cauſe Ml 
of all theſe Diſorders : For the Pores of the Skin uf 
being by this Means obſtructed, and Tranſpiration 
impaired, the whole Maſs of Blood is thereupon 
tainted with groſs Juices. And hence come Ca- 
bi > and Suppreſſions of the Terms, with the 
other Diſorders which accompany them. 
But this is not the only Calamity which Waſh- 
er- women are expoſed to, for they are commonly 
- thrown into a Cough, and ſoon after into a Short- 
neſs of Breath, by the ſmoaking Vapours, which 
ariſe from the boiling Lye ; in which they ſome- 
times put Lime inſtead of Aſhes. Hor/tius “ re- 
lates a Story of a Servant Maid, who, upon lean- 
/ ing down her Head over a Kettle full of Lye, was 
ſo affected with the Smoak, that ſhe was ſeized 
with a violent Difficulty of Breathing, which laſted 
A for ſeven Years, and at laſt ſtifled her. When the 
1 Corps was opened, the Lungs were found 7 
| | wit 
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with black Caruncles in the Bronchia, which 
ſtopped the Intercourſe of the Air. Theſe lixivial 
Fumes therefore, which the Laundreſſes cannot 
but ſuck in, are apt to vitiate the natural Structure 
of the Lungs, by over-drying them, and nden 
them unfit for their Office. | 
Add to all this, that, in waſhing all ſorts of foul 
Sheets and Linnen, ſome perhaps of | pocky Per- 
ſons, and others of Women under a menſtrual 
Purgation, they receive at Mouth and Noſtrils a 
ſtrange Medley and Compoſition of noxious Steams, 
which pollute the Brain and animal Spirits. The 
Sharpneſs of Lye expoſes them to Chops in their 
Hands, which are ſometimes ſo deep and trouble- 
ſome, as to be followed with an Inflammation and 
a Fever. 

That theſe Women, who are ſo uſeful for ma- 
ing Things clean, may receive ſome Benefit from 
the Profeſſion of Phyſic, and be inſtructed how to 
avoid the above- — . Diſorders, I uſualh 

adviſe them, as ſoon as their Work is over, to 
throw off their wet Things, and put  ongdr) 
Cloaths; in which point they are generally der 
careleſs: I adviſe them likewiſe · to uſe Frictions 
to turn away their Faces as much as they can from 
the Smoak of the hot Lye; to anoint their Hand: 
with Ointment of Roſes, or Butter; to abſtain 
from groſs Food; and to/ obſerve a regular Diet 
When they are actually ſeized »with any Diſtem- 
pers, ſuch as Fevers, Catarrhs, we muſt exhibit 
ſtrong Purgatives to throw off the groſs Humour 
Antimonials will likewiſe be of uſe, unleſs the Di 
ſeaſe be acute; as well as the aperient and antici- 
chectic ene which VE the ————_— 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the Diſeaſes of Sir TRS and My 


TERS of Corn. 


LL Grain, and eſpecially Wheat, whether 
kept in Pits under Ground, as in Tuſcany, or 
in Barns, as in the Countries upon the Po, have 
always a very ſmall Powder mixed with them, 1 
mean not only that which they gather upon the 


Barn Floor in threſhing, but another worfe ſort of 


Duſt, which Grain is apt to throw from itſelf upon 
long keeping. For the Seeds of Corn being reple- 
niſhed with a volatile Salt, infomuch that, if they 
are not well dried in the Sun before they are laid 
up, they heat mightily, and turn preſently to a 
Powder; it cannot be but that ſome ſubtile Parti- 
cles muſt fly off from the Huſks which ſurround 
them, over and above the Powder and 1otten Duft 
proceeding from the Conſumption made by Moths, 
Worms, Mites, and their Excrements. Now 
there being a Neceſſity of ſifting and meting Corn 
and other Grain, the Men imployed in that Ser- 
vice are fo plagued with this Powder or Duſt, that, 
when the Work is done, they curſe their Trade 
with a thouſand Imprecations. The Throat, the 
Lungs, and the Eyes ſuſtain no ſmall Damage by 
it, for it ſtuffs and dries up the Throat; it lines 
the pulmonary Veſſels with a duſty Matter which 
Cauſes a dry and obſtinate Cough; and it makes 
the Eyes red and watery. Hence it is, that almoſt 
all who live by that Trade are ſhort-breathed, and 
cacheCtic, and ſeldom live to be old; nay, they 
are very apt to be ſeized with an Orthopnœa, and 
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at laſt with a Dropſy. Beſides, this Powder haz 
ſuch a Sharpneſs in it, that it cauſes a violent Itch- 
ing all over the Body. . _ 


When I conſider how ſtrange it is, that ſo per- 
nicious a Powder ſhould flow from ſuch a benign 


Grain as Wheat, I am tempted to ſuſpe that this 
Powder has Worms in it unperceiveable to the 
Senſes ; and that theſę Worms being put into Mo- 
tion, and diſperſed through the Air, in the Sifting 


and Meaſuring of the Corn, ſome of them ſtick to 


the Skin, and others enter in at the Mouth; and 
ſo cauſe that burning Heat and Itching which is 
obſerved both in the Throat and all over the Body. 


The famous Lewenhoeck * informs us, that he diſ- 


covered with his AZicro/copes ſome little Worms in 
Corn, which he calls not improperly Lupi; and in- 
deed it ſeems no improbable Conjecture, that theſe 
Worms plague the Workmen we now ſpeak of. 


Nor is it leſs ſtrange, that after Wheat has been 


kept long in a cloſe Place, and particularly under 
Ground, it throws out ſuch a noxious Exhalation, 
as is enough to kill any one who offers to ſet his 
Foot within the Place, till the Door has ſtood 
open for ſome Time, to let out the pernicious Air. 
For this Reafon, Zacchia + is of the Opinion, that 
the People ſhould not only be prohibited to make 
ſuch Corn Pits, but be obliged even to pull down 
thoſe which are built already; and ſays, it would 
contribute much to the Health and Satety of Cities, 
if theſe Pits were always digged in open Fields, 
and at large Diſtances from Peoples Houſes. The 
Republic of Lucca have a wiſe Cuſtom of taking 
the Corn out of their public Granaries every Year, 
in the Month of Auguſt, and expoſing it for ſome 


Days to the Sun-Beams ; after which they lay it 
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up in the Granary again, and by this means pre- 
* it for many Years, from Worms and Cor- 
ruption, for the Benefit of the Public, | 
 Theophraſtus * puts the Queſtion, why Wheat 


is les durable and more duſty than any other 


Grain? And imputes the Cauſe to the Barns, the 
Roofs of which are ſmoothed, or waſhed with 
Lime and Sand; for by that means he ſays the 
Wheat is more heated, and the dry, . hot Powder 
of the Lime, augmenting this Heat, it rots and 
diſolves into Powder. Scaliger, commenting up- 
on this Place, condemns the Reaſon offered 7 
Theophraftus, becauſe hot and dry Things are fo. 
far from diſpoſing to Rottenneſs, that they rather 
preſerve 'z and reckons, that Wheat becomes 
duſty, - by being ſo heaped up as to be deprived of 
ſufficient Tranſpiration. For, ſays he, quod ſuffo- 
catum eff ferveſcit ac putret, any Thing that is 
choaked up heats and corrupts. But even this Rea- 
ſon is not fatisfaRtory ; ; for we find, by Experi- 

ence, that, if the Corn be dry and well kept i in 
the Barns, it keeps the longer for being in great 
Heaps, and never * fired. For my own Part, I 
ſhould chuſe to derive the Shortneſs of the Dura- 
tior of Wheat, and its ready Mouldering into 
Duſt, from the large Stock of volatile Salts it is 
plied e of, as well as from the Looſeneſs of” its 

Mure “ 7 2 


lt were eaſy to put a great many curious Que- 


ſtions upon this Subject, but I dread to incur the 
Cenſure of Digreflion : It would be worth while to 
enquire, why Tares, which, in all Probability, 
ae a degenerate Sort of Wheat, there being In- 
ſtances of late Years of Wheat turned to Tares by 
| wet fog. ould: weep above twenty Years 

K without 
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without ſpoiling ? Whereas Wheat moulders into 
Powder, before it is four Years old. Whether it 
be, that Tares are of a compacter and harder Sub- 
ſtance than Wheat, for indeed, if we break à 
Tare, * it more ſolid than Wheat; and it 
is upon the Account of this Solidity that Beans, 
Chiches, and Vetches are more d — 5 3. or whe- 
ther the Worms and Moths have an Averſion to 
the Tares, by Reaſon of their Bitterneſs and Un- 
Pleaſantneſs. 5 Los 
T be Corns of theſe Countries being ſcorched 
and blaſted in the late. Years, there was a Neceſſity 
of waſhing: the Wheat very carefully in large 
Veſſels with fair Water, and then drying it in the 
Sun. On this Occaſion I had an Opportunity to 
obſerve, that the Bread made of the Corn thus 
waſhed was Snow-white : For which Reaſon, if 
the Corn be good and ſound, I take it to be no 
before it goes to the Mill. The Workmen, em- 
ployed in thoſe Services, uſed to cover their Mouth 
and Noftrils with Handkerchiefs, to keep out the 
Duſt, and to waſh their Throats and Eyes often 
with cold Water; but all this Caution is not fut- 
ficient to indemnify them. 

It would certainly be convenient for them to uſe 
Baths, to waſh off the duſty Filth which ſticks in 
the Skin along with the Sweet; but now that 
Baths are in diſuſe, the poor Workmen are de- 
prived of that Benefit : For we muſt not think that 
theſe antient Builders of Cities and Compilers of 
Laws, were at all that Charge and Magnificence 

of Building, not only in great Cities, but even it 
lefſer Towns, in making public Baths only to grz- 
tify the Luxury and Effeminacy of Women and 
idle Fellows, but likewiſe for the ſake of Tradel- 
men and hard Workers, that they might have 05 
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Opportunity of waſhing: off the Filth of their Bo- 
dies, and refreſhing their weary Limbs at a ſmall 
Charge. Upon this Conſideration we have rea- 
ſon to curſe thoſe who brought ſo noble a Conſti- 
tution into Diſrepute ; and by their open Iniquity 


* 


in promiſcuous Baths, provoked Chriſtian Piety to 
ſuppreſs them. ea Aa ts oocytes 

To conclude, I uſually perſuade ſuch Workmen 
25 are injured with the Duſt of Corn or other Grain 
to make frequent Uſe of Ptiſanes, Emulſions of 
Melon Seeds, Whey of Cow's Milk, and the De- 
coction of Mallows, for by theſe Means the Acri- 
mony of the putrid Powder is diluted. When 
they are ſeized with Aſthma's, and other Diſtem- 
pers mentioned above, we muſt preſcribe ſuch Re- 
medies as are proper on ſuch Occaſion, not forget- 
ting a particular Regard to the weaker Part, for 
fear the Diſeaſe ſhould turn its whole Force upon 
that. ; | 
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CHAP, xxviII. 


Of the Diſeaſes of thoſe who Pick, . 
 HarTcuzr, Flax, Hemp, and Silk. 


T HE Neceflity of Food and Rayment is the 
1 ſame now that it was in the Beginning of the 
World, when our firſt Parents were ſollicitous to 
cover their Nakedneſs, after they were diveſted 
of the divine Grace. Nature, our common Pa- 
rent, has provided many Things to guard our Bo- 
dies from the Injuries of the Air, ſuch as Wool, 
Flax, Hemp and Cotton, to which we may add 
dk; though we may eaſily be without this laſt, 
u being invented * to adorn than to * 
| 2 | 
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the Bodies of Men and Women. Such is the 
Matter which our Cloaths are commonly made of; 
and thoſe who Jabour in preparing and working 
upon theſe Commodities are thereby expoſed to no 
ſmall Inconveniences. All the World knows the 
Offenſiveneſs of the ſteeping of Hemp and Flax in 
the Autumn, the noiſome, and injurious Smell be- 
ing perceived at a conſiderable Diſtance ; and thoſe 
who hatchel the Flax and Hemp, to prepare it 
from being ſpun and wove, afford frequent In. 
ſtances of the Unwholſomeneſs of their Trade; for 
the e flies out of this Matter a foul, miſchievous 
Powder, which entering the Lungs by the Mouth 
and Throat, cauſes continual Coughs, and .gradual- 
ly makes Way for an Aſthma. 

The Hemp-combers and Hatchelers generally 
come hither in great Companies from the adja- 
cent Borders of France and Lombardy, about the 
Beginning of Winter ; for the People of our Coun- 
try are not ſo well acquainted with that Part of 
the Manufacture. Now we always obſerve that 
theſe Perſons are daubed over with Hemp duſt, 
pale-faced, ſubje& to Coughs, aſthmatic and blear- 
eyed. The Winter being the Seaſon allotted for 
this Buſineſs, they are obliged to work in cloſe Pla- 
ces; and conſidering that the Hemp is very greaſy 
and oily, upon that Occaſion they cannot but take 
in at the Mouth theſe foul Particles which pollute 
the Spirits, and tuff up the Organs of Reſpiration. 
Beſides the Hemp and Flax being ſteeped in ſtag- 
nating and putrid Water, and daubed over with 
Clay to promote its readier Maceration under the 
Water, the Particles thus imbibed cannot but be viru- 
lent and unfriendly to Nature. "Theſe People com- 
plain, chat they ſuffer more in hatcheling Flax than 
Hemp; andthat perhaps, becauſe the Powder or Duſt 


of che former is ſubtiler, and thus making a * 
| rtup- 
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[rruption into the Organs of Reſpiration, pro- 
vrokes them more ſenſibly to throw off the Matter 
which injures them. _ 
But worſt of all is the Condition of theſe who 
comb the ſilk Cakes, which remain after the making 
of the Silk in order to ſpin it into Thread for ſeve- 
ral Uſes, as being leſs chargeable than the Silk it- 
ſelf, For when the Bags of the ſilk- Worms, af- 
ter being ſteeped in hot Water, are opened and diſ- 
entangled by our Women, (that being the peculiar 
Province of the Women, as if Nature had provid- 
ed Silk only for their Uſe) and wound upon Reels 
in ſmall Threads there are ſtill ſome groſſer 
Threads or Filaments behind, which have Part 
of the Bodies of the Silk-worms mixed with 
them ; and of theſe they make a Sort of Cakes, 
which they dry in the Sun, and give out to Work- 
men to have them drawn out into Threads with 
ſmall Combs. Now the poor People who 
comb theſe Cakes are uſually troubled with a ve- 
hement Cough, and a great Dithculty of Breath- 
ing, few of them live to old Age in that Way cf 
Buſineſs. The Virulence which gives Riſe to this 
Misfortune, is owing to the cadaverous Particles 
of the Silk-worms which are mixed with the Cakes. 
It is worth obſerving, that, while this little Infect 
is alive, and feeds upon the Mulberry-Leaves, it 
its Excrements be thrown out in any Quantity, 10 
as to ſtick any where til] they putrify, they after- 
wards caſt forth ſuch a noiſome Smell, when they 
are ſtirred, as incommodes all the Neighbourhood, 
And for this Reaſon _ ſome Cities prohibit; the 
throwing of that Ordure into the public Streets, 
and enjoin the Perſons concerned to carry it out 
of the Precincts of the City. 

This Inſect has a certain corroſive pernicious 
Acrimony which is offenſive to the Lungs, as weli 
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as the Palmer-worms, and a great many Inſef 
of the like Nature, which, like Silk-worms, de- 
ſtroy whole Woods. I knew a whole Family in 
this City which got a good Livelihood by the filk 
Trade, but died miſerably of Conſumptions ; the 
Phyſicians imputing the Cauſe of their Calamity to 
the Trade they were continually employed in. 
I uſually recommend to this Sort of Workmen a 
Milk-diet above all other Things, there being no- 
thing which more effectually corrects a corroſive 
and putrid Acrimony: The Decoctions of Mal- 
lows, Violets, and Endive, or the depurated Juices 
of theſe Herhs, will likewiſe be of Uſe. But 
at laſt if they find their Affliction grows upon them, 
they muſt look out for another Trade; for it is a 
fordid Profit which is accompanyed with the De- 
CTR... ..-....2.. --:- 
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CHAP, XXIX. 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Gurps and SER- 


VANTS who attend at Baths. 


MONG the public Edifices for which Rome 
was ſo famous, nothing made a more magni- 
ficent Show than the public Baths ; the Largeneſs 
of which is {till to be ſeen in the ruinous Monu- 
ments which are left of them. But Rome 
was not the only Place which was guilty 
of this Prodigalty, for the other Cities and 
Villages, and even private Houſes, boaſted of coft- 
ly Baths ; inſomuch that Seneca+, the ſevereſt Cen- 

for of Manners that ever was, expoſes the Lun, 
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of the Citizens of Nome in this Reſpect. Now 
Baths are in Diſuſe, and we had been left almoſt in 
the Dark, as to the Manner in which the Phyſici- 
ans themſelves uſed them, as well as the very 
Terms, Structure, and many other remarkable 
Things relating to Baths, in the Hiſtory (if the 
ancient Therme had not deen reſcued from Dark- 
nels by And. Bacchius in his excellent Piece de 
Thermts, Mercurialis in his Gymnaflica, and Sige- 
nius de Jure Ant. Rom. conſidering that the pub- 
lic Baths were built by the Emperors for the good 
of the common People, and that every Quarter of 
the Town was provided. with them, to the end 
that both Men and Women might waſh themſelves 
every Day at a ſmall Charge, which Juvenal 
computes tobe no more than a Quadrans, the Boys 
being waſhed for mana 2; as the ſame Satyriſt in- 


ſorns us. 
Nee pueri credunt, nif > gu num, "ere — 
Upon this Conbderatin we muſt ſuppoſe there 


was a promiſcuous Croud of Men and Women 


Servants who attended Night andDay in the Baths, 
and were called Balneatores or Aguarioli. Now 
theſe People, being obliged to live always in Wa- 
ter, and being always employed in rubbing the 
Sweat, Dirt and Ointments off the Bodies of thoſe 
who came to bathe, ſometimes in the hot Bath, ſome- 
times in luke-warm Water, land ſometimes in the 
coldeſt of all, we may readily apprehend they were 
ſubject to various Diſeaſes, ſuch as Cachexies, Swell. 
ing in their Legs, Ulcers IW What Service 
K 4 n theſe 
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theſe People did to the Perſons who bathed is hir 
od expreſſed in that Verſe of Lucilius, 3 


Scabor 7 ſuppellor, > deſquammar 5 punicr or nor, 2 
Expilor, Pager 7 5 


Though Baths are now obſolete, 8 by Res 
fon of the Diſuſe of the gymnaſtic Exerciſes them- 
| ſelves, for the ſake of which Baths ſeem partly to 
have been built, or becauſe we are now accuſ- 
tomed to wear Linnen next our Skins, whereas 
the. Antients, as ſome imagine, wearing nothing 
but Woglen, were under a Neceſſity of cleanſing 
their Bodies. often; yet both Rome and ſeveral 
other populous Cities have ſtill ſome Baths for the 
Uſe of ſick People, and ſome do ſtill frequent freſh 
Water-baths in the Summer-time for cleanſing and 
adorning their Skin, Now-a-days it is uſual. for 
| thoſe who have euticular Eruptions, ſuch as the 

Scab, Itch, and venereal Blotches, to. frequent the 
| hot Baths and Bagnios, where the Bath-keepers 
waſh them lightly with warm Water, and often 
apply ſcarifying Cupping-glafſes all over their Body, 
by which means they draw forth, large Quantities 
of Blood and then ſend, them Home. This both 
the Patients.and the Bath-keepers do without the 
Phyſician's Advice; but I leave themſelves to con- 
ſider whether they do it with ſafety or not: For my 
own ſhare, I i known oftner than once ſome 
of theſe Adventurers, who by unadviſedly trying 
this Form of Cure upon themſelves, having highly 
endangered their Lives, as being almoſt killed with 
the exceſſive Loſs of Blood; for they ſometimes 
will draw forth, with their Cupping-glafles, three 
or four Pounds of Blood: for it ſeems ſome have ta- 
ken up an Opinion, that the Blood near the Skin 
is not by far ſo rich as that which is drawn 3 
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the larger Veins: As if the Blood drawn forth by 
Cupping-glaſſes, which cut the capillary Arteries, 
were not more florid than that of an opened Vein, 
which is always blacker. Theſe Bath-keepers are 


generally pale, wan-coloured, bloated, - and ca- 


chectic; and are ſometimes ſeized with the very 
Diſeaſes they pretend to cure in others. 

To avoid the tedious Repetition of what we 
have ſaid before, relating to the Cure of Chachexies 
and ſuch other Diſeaſes, J ſhall here forbear to 
make any Addition; for I reckon I do Juſtice 
to my Subject, if I do but point forth the Diſeaſes 


which particular Tradeſmen are uſually ſubject to ; 


for myDeſign is not to write whole Treatiſes of Diſ- 
eaſes with the compleat Courſe of their Cure, and 
a long Train of Receipts, but only to furniſh ſome 
Hints which may be of Uſe to facilitate the Cure of 


Tradeſmen. 


* — 
— — 


CHAP. XXX. 


Of the Diſeaſes of FISHERMEN and Ma- 


4: RINE RS. 


THE Diſcaſes of Fiſhermen and Mariners are 
£4 alſo of an uncommon Nature; for ſince they 
livein a moiſt Aic repleniſhed with watery. Va- 


Fours, and feed upon groſs and heavy Food, they 


cannot but gather peccant Juices in their Veins, 
and contract ſtubborn Obſtructions, which ſome- 
times terminate in a Dropſy. Pliny , treating of 
the Nature of Salt, calls the Bodies of Fiſhermen 

0 3 Horny 
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Horny, (cornea) which Epithet I ſuppoſe he uſed, 
becauſe the Bodies of Fiſhermen are hardened like 
Horn, by being expoſed to the Sun and faline Va» 
pours ; ſor Salt has a drying Property, as we ſee in 
Alt Meat: And it is obſervable, eſpecially in the 
Summer-time, that Fiſhermen have a Skin as hard 
as an Elephant's Hide. Riverizs F has an Obſer. 
vation of a certain Fiſher-woman who had a vio- 
lent Itch and Ring-worm all over her Body. 
Fiſhermen and Seamen uſed to have ugly Ulcers 
in their Legs; and to be extended all over their 
Bodies. In general, all the Diſorders they labour 
under are of a ſcorbutic Nature ; as the Jearned 
Hedelius has well obſerved of the Inhabitants of 
of the Baltic Shore, and Glauber, in his Treatiſe 
de Gonſolatione Naviganitum. They are likewiſe 
treubled with a Coſtiveneſs, eſpecially at Sea, tho' 
they eat a great deal more than they who live on 
Shoar, the Cauſe of which Helmont I imputes to the 
Air, as being impregnated with faline Vapours, 
which ſerve at once to whet the Appetite and con- 
ſtipate the Belly, as well as to the fluCtuating 
Motion, which brings them continually into freſh' 
Air, and ſo ſpurs on the Fermentation of the Blood. 
Accordingly we find, that Clyſters of Sea-wats 
provoke to Stool very forcibly, but they leave 2 
Coſtiveneſs bebiud them. To this purpoſe is that 
memorable Place of Hippocrates ®, cenſuring the 
Miſtake of thoſe who take ſalt Waters to be laxa- 
tive, when at the ſame Time they are abſolutely of 
a contrary Nature; and this may ſerve to ſhewthoſe, 
who preſeribe Clyſters with much Salt in coſtive Ca- 
ſes, how far they depart from the Sentiments of their 
divine Predeceſſor. Hippocrates took likewiſe 


4.0% comm. obſ. 39. Path. med. See. 1. c. 8. 
3 B. Hum. N38. De Aer, Ag. et Lec. n. 16. 
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notice of the Ulcers, to which Fiſhermen are ſubject, 
and orders them to be waſhed with Sea- water. 
It is true, ſome may think that Sea-Water is 
an improper Fomentation for ſuch Ulcers, becauſe 
its biting, pungent Nature irritates and provokes 
a Flux of Humours ; but Martianus, in his Com- 
ment upon this Place, juſtifies the Preſcription of 
Hippocrates very judicibuſly,, becauſe the Ulcers of 
Fiſhermen that live in maritime Places, are ſqualid 
and dry, and by the Application of irritating 
Things, may be brought to Suppuration, without 
which it is impoſſible to cure them. Galen || made 
the ſame Obſervation, that the Ulcers, of Fiſher- 
men are dry and ſordid, as if they were pickled. 
with Salt: But after all, we muſt think that the 
Ulcers of ſuch Fiſhermen as fiſh in freſh Water 
and Lakes, are of a different Nature from thoſe 
of the Fiſhermen who are uſed to the Sea ; for 
they abound with too much Humidity, and are 
to be cured. after a different Manner, by ſuch 
drying Things as are accompanyed with no- 
pungent Sharpneſs: For Hippocrates I tells us, 
that a dry Ulcer is more likely to be cured than a 
wet one. Wl 

Upon this Occaſion I cannot but take Notice 
of that divine Caution of Hippocrates, who ſpeaking 
in the Place above quoted, of the Uſe of Sea-Wa- 
ter in the Ulcers of Fiſhermen, ſays, F you uſe it 
ſparingly it irritates and provokes, but if you uſe it 
liberally it does good: So that when we have Occa- 
fron ſor ſharp Medicaments, as in ſordid Ulcers, 

for taking off the corrupt Matter and putrified Fleſh, 

we ought to uſe them in a convenient Quantity 

till the peccant Matter is - conſumed, and the Ul- 
cer dried: For this I perceive is a frequent Error 
in 

＋ De Humid, uſu, n. 7. De Simp. Med. fac. l. 
1. e. 7. 1 De Uker, | 4 . 
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i, Surgeons. who. uſe Corroſives and Cauſtics 
„ and ſo do more Harm than Good, by 


| rea of the diſ proportionable Quantity of the 


Remedy: Juſt as in the Caſe of Purgatives, of 
which Me ſcanty a Doſe irritates, but does not 
carry off the peccant Humours ; as it happened 
to a young Man mentioned by Hippocrates® „ who, 
upon drinking a weak Infuſion of Hellebore, died 
four Days after without any Purgation. 

It appears therefore, that the Pileates of Fiſh- 
ermen and Sea-faring Men require 'a particular 
Method of Cure; for their Food being ſo far dif- 


ferent from that of the other Inhabitants of the 


Earth, and conſtantly e expoſed to all the Injuries of 
the Weather, as well as to the continual Alarms 
of Danger, cannot but be liable to violent and 
ſtubborn Hiſeaſes. ' Thomas Bartboline in Bonetus's 
Medieina Septentrionalis + affirms that Medicines 
muſt be given to Sea-faring-men in a triple Propor- 
tion to the common Doſe of thofe who live on 
Sboar, or elſe they will not produce the deſired 
Effect. And this Caution he extends not only to 
Purgatives, but to Diaphoretics, Diuretics and all 
other Medicines. Jama de Vigo , Surgeon to 


Pope Julius II. has a particular Chapter of the Fe- 
vers of Sailors: And indeed conſidering that Sailors 


are forced to feed upon groſs Food, ſalt Meat 
half rotten, Water, and Bread half Worm- eaten, 
we cannot but conclude that their Bodies are full 


of bad Juices, and diſpoſed to malignant Fevers, 


and therefore we ought to exhibit to them the more 
e Sort of Remedies. | 
CHAP. 
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Of the. Diſeaſes of thoſe ue work in 


»FTNIS ajuſtand beautiful Saying of Phny 7, 
1 that nothing is more uſeful than the Sun 
andSalt; to which we may add, that indeed nothing 
is more neceſſary. The divine Architect, foreſeeing 
the Neceſſity of Salt for the Uſe of Mankind, did, 
in the Infancy of the Creation, conſtitute the Sea 
the Store-Houſe and the Diſpenſer of that Subſtance: 
from whence it might be conveyed, through ſub- 
terranean Paſſages, to the higheſt Mountains, and 
there appear in Springs of Salt-water. / Hence we 
have a foſſile and native Salt in various: Places, by 
virtue of the Salt gathering into concrete Lumps 
as the ſalt Water paſſes along; unleſs we ſhould 
imagine, that God made Mountains of Salt origi- 
nally in the very Fabrice of the World. Beſides 
tat, we have an artificial Salt which is more com- 
monly uſed, and is made of the Sea-water, thrown 
by the Title into certain DNitches and Pits, where 
it is dried up in the Summer-time by the Beams of 
the Sun, leaving a copious Sediment of Salt at the 
Bottom. ie enn P 25v7 OS! 
The City of -Cervia, which is ſeated on the 
Adriatic Shoar, and was once immediately ſubject 
to the Ravennatian Church, | furniſhes theſe Coun- 
tries, and moſt of Italy, with great Quantities. of 
Us Bay-ſalt: And indeed I would willingly _ 
*05.2 - A563. O03 Fatt) 90 SOVES pal 
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paid a Viſit to that Place, but my Buſineſs would 
not permit me. However, I took care to procufe 
due Information by Letters, which I owe to the 
Humanity of the famous Fofſeph Lanzonius, Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic : But his Letters did not arrive ſoon 
enough to enable me to rank this Chapter among 
the Artificers who work upon Minerals. He in- 
formed me, that, in that City and the Salt-pits be- 
longing to it, the Air is ſo impregnated with cor- 
rolive Spirits, as to corrode Iron, which thereupon 
ſoftens like Wax and moulders into Powder ; that 
all the Workmen are chachectic, dropſical, and 
troubled with ſordid Wounds in their Legs; that 
theyſeat and drink prodigiouſly, and their Appetite is 
in a manner never ſatisfied; that ſudden Deaths hap- 
pen frequently among them; that the Method of Cure 
is various, there being divers Phyſicians frequently 
ſent for from various Places; that there is very 
little Place for any ſort of Remedies, -eſpecially in 
their acute Diſeaſes, which are always accompany- 
ed with lethargic Symptoms ; and that by Reaſon 
of the vaſt tity, or rather the very Mountains 
of Salt, which Leander Albertus fays, he often be- 
held with Admiration. It is probable, that gr eat 
Quantities of the Spirit of the Salt are elevated in- 
to the Air, which they overſtock with a corroſive 
Acid which corrodes Iron, and at the ſame time 
makes the Blood of the Workmen highty acid; 
which gives Riſe to Cachexies, Dropſies, and Ul- 
cers of the Limbs, theſe being naturally produced 
a luxuriant Acid. 9 2 | 
Their boundleſs and inſatiable Appetite may be 
_ reaſonably imputed to the ſame acid Spirit of the 
Salt which whets the Ferment of the Stomach. 
The very Ancients knew, that the canine Hun- 
ger which Hippocrates & ſays is cured by gs 

7 1 p 
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proceeds from a preternatural Acid in the Sto- 
mach; and with that View they perſcribed in this 
Caſe generous and ſtrong Wine, fat Eatables, and 
whatever is very oleous, as Galen has it in his 
Comment upon the laſt quoted Aphoriſm.of Hip- 
pocrates 3 theſe Things being apt to break and ſub- 
due, the acid Ferment of the Stomach, juſt as 
acid Spirits are dulcified with Spirit of Wine. 
Their drinking much. may likewiſe be aſcribed to 


the ſaline Exhalations, or to the ſerous Floods 


which abound in their and diſpoſe them to a 
Dropſy ; for dropfical Perſons are perpetually 
thirſty, K 4 OW 4, 115 6 

— pretend to determine whither theſe 
violent Diſorders are owing only to the Spirit of 
the Salt imbibed by the Workmen along with 
the Air in Inſpiration, or likewiſe to other Cauſes, 
ſuch as the Unwholeſomneſs of the Air, which. 
that City is commonly charged with. I am in- 
formed that this City is almoſt deſolate for want of 
Inhabitants ; and for thatReaſon thePopes have made 
it a Place of Liberty and Privileges, and a Sanctu- 
ary for Debtors and Exiles, who generally repair 
thither to pay their laſt Tribute to Nature, when 
they cannot pay their Debts. It is certain that in 
many other Places, where Saltis made, the Work- 


men are not by far ſo much injured ; fo that the 


ſole Exhalation of the acid Spirit cannot be the 
only Thing which is in the Fault. We all know 
that Venice, the moſt populous City of Italy, and 
the Queen of the Adriatic Sea, has a wholſome 
Air, notwithſtanding it is encompaſſed with Ex- 


halations from the Sea: And for further Satisfac- 


tion upon that Head, you may conſult the excel · 
lent Treatiſe of Ladeuicus Teſti, Phyſician at Venice. 
In the Country of Piacenza there are Pits or Wells 
of Salt-water, from the Decoction of which they 

| | make 
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make Salt, 124 form it into Lumps with a fmall 
Quantity of Cow's Blood: And this Manufacture 
being one of the principal Branches of that Duke's 
- Revenues, a great many Workmen are imployed 
about it, and yet are opt Expoled to ſuck Violent 
Diſorders. 

It is not inal that the nia of Salt is 
6 laborious a Work, that not only the Matter up- 
on which they work, but the very Fatigue and 
Labour they undergo may contribute to their Ca- 
lamity.. The Toil and Laboriouſneſs of this 
Work i is deſcribed at large by Georgius Agricola , 
who not only ſets down various Artifices and Con- 
trivances for boiling the Salt-water, or conveying 
it into the Pits or Yards, but gives a Deſcription 
of the Workmen, who by reaſon of the exceſſiye 
Heat have only Straw Caps upon their Heads, and 
little Breeches to cover their Nakedneſs, the reſt of 
their Bodies being all over naked; fo that Part of 
their Miſery is chiefly attributed to the Violence of 
the Fire, the ſcorching Heat of the ny and their 
other hard Work. 

However I cannot deny, but that the very Ma- 
nufacture. they work. upon is highly prejudicial to 
their Health: I obſerve, that in our Salt Ware- 
houſes the Walls are half eaten through, fo as to 
leave Chinks between the Bricks ; which I im- 
pute to the penetrating Spirit of the Sea - ſalt which 
attacks the Alkali of the Lime and deſtroys it; juſt 
as in the mixing of Cow's Blood with the Piacenza 
Salt, the Acid of Salt ſeizes upon the Alkali of 
Blood, and makes it run into Grains or ſeperated 
Pieces. Beſides it is obſervable, that thoſe who | 
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Salt, are commonly wan-coloured, and apt to be 


3 unhealthy. F wu 


* 


It is certain, the Condition of theſe Tradeſmen 
is abſolutely miſerable ;. for the Salt. eſpecially that 
of Italy, being commonly made in maritime Pla- 
ces, where the Sea-water ſtagnates in Ditches and 
Incloſures, and ſo pollutes the Air that few Phy- 


ſicians care to practiſe in ſuch Places; the poor 


Wretches are often ſwept off with acute Diſeaſes, 
for want of ſeaſonable Remedies; or elſe fall into 
lingering or conſumptive Diſeaſes. However ſuch 
Phyſicians as are called thither ought to be very 
cautious of Bleeding; for the Blood of theſe 
People, being diſſolved by the ſaline Exhalations, 


the opening of a Vein may readily occaſion a 


ſinking of the Spirits, and add Strength to the 
Diſeaſe. Purgatives, eſpecially thoſe of the ſtrong- 
eſt Kind, ſeem to be more proper, upon the Ac- 


count that they carry off the Redundance of the 


Serum; and the Alkali, with which moſt Purga- 
tives are ſtocked, qualifies the acid Diſpoſition of 
the Humours. Generous Wines, Spices, all In- 
gredients poſſeſſed of a volatile Salt, Tobacco 


chewed, Decoctions of Tobacco leaves, and in ge- 
neral, whatever is apt to controul the Acidity of 


the Blood, are proper on this Occaſion. The 
Method of dulcifying Spirit of Salt with rectified 
Spirit of Wine, may ſerve as a general Rule to 
_ out the Nature of the Remedies here re- 
quired. 
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Of the Diſeaſes of fuch who fland when 
. bey are at Mork. | 


N the foregoing Chapters haing viewed the 

Condition of the Tradeſmen, whoſe Health is 
Impaired by the malignant Quality of the Matter 
or Commodity upon which they work, we now 
come to the others whoſe Health is affected by o- 
ther Cauſes, ſuch as particular Poſtures of the Body, 
and mconvenient Motions requiſite in the Way 
of their Buſineſs. Among ſuch ſome ſtand all 
Day, ſome fit, ſome have their Faces bended to 
the Ground, ſome ſit double with their Backs bend- 
ed, ſome are obliged to run, others to ride, and 
others again to various Sorts.of Exerciſes. The 
firſt we here deal with are thoſe who ſtand all Day 
Jong, ſuch as Carpenters, Coopers, Sawers, Ingra- 
vers, Blackſmiths, Bricklayers, and many others, 
whom for 'Brevity's ſake, I forbear to name. In 
general, thoſe who ſtand at work are ſubject chiet- 
ly to Varices, or Swellings in the Veins ; for the 
tonic Motion of the Muſcles retards the Courſe of 
the Blood, upon which it ſtagnates in the Veins and 
Valves of the Legs. How much the Diſtention of 
the Muſcles contributes'to retard the natural Mo- 
tion of the Blood is apparent to any one who does 
but feel his own Pulſe when his Arm is ſtretched 
out; for then he'll find it very low and ſmall. 
In the Caſe now before us, the muſcular Fibres 
of the Legs and the Loins being ftretched out, 
the Arteries which run downwards are thereby 
preſſed and ſtraitned; fo that their Cavity being 
narrower, they don't puſh forward the Blood 2 
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that Force which takes place in walking, where 
the alternate Motion of the Muſcles conſpires to 
aſſiſt them: Hence the Blood, that returns from 
the Arteries into the Veins, does not receive the 
neceflary Force from the Impultfe of the Arteries 
to make it riſe in a perpendicular Line; ſo that, 
for warit of the due Impulſe to back it, it ſtops 
and produces Varices in the Legs. Accordingly 
we find Juvenal * ſpeaking of the Haruſpices, who 
were obliged-to ſtand long in viewing the Intratls, 
ſays, 


; 7 aricoſus iet Haruſpex. 
| In ancient Times, to keep long in a ſtanding 
Poſture, and that ſo firm as not to be eafily mov- 


el, was a Sort of Exerciſe peculiar to the Roman 
Militia, as the learned Mercuriali: || informs us in 


his Cymmaſtica; where he adds, by a very probable 


Conjecture, that Caius Marius got Varices in his 
Legs by ſtanding in the Field of Battle, as it be- 
came a brave General to do. We learn from 
duetonius, that Veſpaſian uſed to fay, an Emperor 
ought to die ſtanding: And it is certain, that 
Caius Marius was ſo much accuſtomed to ſtanding, 
that he ſtood upon one Leg while the Varices were 
cut in the other. Virgil 4, deſcribes Æncas in a 
ſtanding Poſture, while Japis the Phyſician was en- 
deavouring to take an Arrow out of his Wound. 


Stabat acerba fremens ingentem nexus in haſtlam 


But 
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But the moſt remarkable Story of this Nature is 
what A. Gellius relates of Socrates, that he uſed to 
ſtand Night and Day, from Sun-riſe to Sun-riſe in 
the very ſame Pofture, unmoveable, with his Face 
and Eyes always pointed to the ſame Place, as be- 
ing loſt in profound Thought, the Mind retiring, 
as it were, from the Body. | 
Much ftanding uſed likewiſe to produce Ulcers 
in the Legs, a Weakneſs in the Joints, nephritic 
Pains, and a Piſſing of Blood. I have obferved a 
great many Servants who attend at the Courts of 
Princes complaining of a Pain in the Kidneys; for 
which they can aſſign no other Cauſe but the con- 
tinual ſtanding; for when the Body is in an erect 
Poſture, the Fibres of the Muſcles of the Loins 
muſt-needs be bent, which neceſſarily affects the 
Kidneys ; ſo that the Blood does not circulate fo 
freely, nor the Secretion of the Serum proceed fo 
regularly as it ought to do.. 
A weak Stomach is likewiſe the Companion of 
thoſe who ſtand at Work, for in a ſtanding Poſture 
the Stomach hangs, whereas when we fit or bend 
our Bodies it reſts upon the Inteſtines, and for this 
Reaſon, when we are ſeized with any Diſorder in 
the Stomach, we naturally bend the whole Body 
forward, and draw up our Knees and Legs. The 
learned Bacon obſerves*, that the Galley-ſlaves are 
fat and well-complexioned, notwithſtanding the 
Miſery of their Condition; becauſe they row in 4 
fitting Poſture, and exerciſe their Limbs more than 
the Abdomen and the Stomach. The ſame Obſer- 
vation holds of Weavers, who exerciſe their Hands 
and their Feet at once; for the moving of the ex- 
| ternal Parts and leaving the internal at reſt, ren. 
ders our Bodies fatter and luſtier than ſtanding and 


walking, which are apt to tire us. 1 


* Hift. Nat. Cent. 8. 
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; It is worth the while to enquire how it comes 
» Wl to paſs, that ſtanding for a little while tires us more 
than either walking or running for a longer Space 
e of Time: The common Opinion is, that it is ow- 
- ing to the tonic Motion of all the antagoniſt Muſ- 
„des whether extended or bended. But this Opi- 
nion is confuted by the learned Borell;*, who de- 
$ monſtrates, that the Arm is ſtretched out without 
© che Action of the Flexores, or bending Muſcles, 
a only by the active Force of the Extenders; and 
f Wl that the Caſe is the ſame in the ereted Poſture of 
r Wl the Body, where all the Benders lie by, and only 
me Extenders are employed to act. This inge- 
nous Author imputes the Cauſe of our being fo 
S WM foon tired with Standing to the continual and unin- 
© Wl terrupted Action of the ſame Muſcles; for, he 
9 ys, Nature delights in alternate and interpolated: 
9 WW Attions; and for that Reaſon walking does not 

tire us ſo much; and thoſe who ſtand alternately 
f WW upon one Foot at a Time, are leſs tired than if 
© I they ſtood upon both at once. This Tendency of 
d Nature we may plainly perceive in the Beaſts, par- 
'* Wl ticularly in Pullets, who ſometimes ſtand upon one 
" I foot while they hold up and fave the other; and 
I in Afes, who, upon long ſtanding, are obſerved 
to reſt one of their hinder Feet in the Stirrup. 
This alternate Succeſſion of Action is agreeable to 
'© WM Nature, not only in the Motion of the Body, but, 
* MW in almoſt all the natural Functions: For if we look 
ſteadily upon one Object, if we liſten with our 
Ears to one Sound, if the ſame Meat be often 
ſeryed up at Table, if our Noſtrils be long expoſed 
to the ſame Smells, we are uneaſy ; ſo much docs 
„ WM Nature delight in Viciffitude and Change. Ac- 
cordingly we ſee the, Zews, when they were "yy 
| er YE r wich 
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with-Heavenly Manna in the Wildernefs, began to 
long for the Xgyptian Garlic and Onions. Thus 
Hlerace, in his Art of Poetry, expreſſes himſelf in 
the following beautiful Manner. | | 


Upon the whole thoſe Tradeſmen, who are ob- 
liged to ſtand when they are at work, ought to 
ſhift their - ſtanding - Poſture as often as they can, 
either by ſitting now and then, or walking or mo- 
ving the Body any other Way : They will find Be- 
nefit from whatever is apt to remove Laſſitude, 
and reſtore the Spring of the Parts, ſuch as moiſt 
Frixions, Fomentations and Baths. As for the 
Cure of the Varices, the Ulcers of the Kidneys, 
Ruptures and other Diſorders, conſult the Practi- 
tioners who have wrote upon ſuch Diſeaſes. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Of the Diſeaſes of ſuch Tradeſmen as $17 
| 3 MUCH, | 


THE Tradeſmen who lead a ſedentary Life, 

; ſuch as Shoe-makers and Taylors, are like- 
wiſe expoſed to peculiar Diſeaſes. Both theſe, 
and all other Artificers, whether Men or Women, 
who work in a ſitting Poſture, are, by the ſeden- 
tary and bending Poſture of their Body, ſo formed, 
as to have their Backs bended or bowed, with wry 
' Necks, or their Heads hanging down as if they 
were looking for ſomewhat on the Ground: 9 

| | 4 
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ae not ſo much hump-backed as roundiſh about 
the Shoulders, the Vertebrz of the Back being 
equally protuberant : Since they fit crooked to. do 


their Buſineſs, the Ligaments of the Vertebræ are 


diſtracted in the external Part, contract a Calloſity, 
and ſo cannot return to their natural Poſture. . 
t:lius ®: mentions a Shoe-maker who was thus 
crook-backed to an incurable Degree, ' becauſe he 
had neglected it in his Youth. OD 

The Taylors, being obliged to clap their Feet 
to their Thighs when they work, are often trou- 
bled with a Numbneſs in the Legs, a Lameneſs, 
and the Sciatica, Certainly it is worth while to 
obſerve the Societies of Taylors and Shoe-makers, 
when they make their public Proceſſions, two by 
two, upon Feſtival Occaſions; or, when they 
march at the Funerals of thoſe of their Number, 
for they make a crooked hump-backed lame Fi- 
gure, wrigling ſometimes to one Side, ſometimes 
to another, as if they were ſet to act ſuch a Part 
on Purpoſe. NE i 
The ſedentary Trades-people uſe likewiſe to be 
ſeabby and ill-complexioned, eſpecially Taylors, 
and the Needle-women who work at Home Night 
and Day; for, if the Body is not moved, the 
Blood grows foul, its Excrements ſtick in the Skin, 
and the whole Habit of the Body is tainted. They 
ate likewiſe more ſoluble in the Body than thoſe 
who follow Exerciſe ; for; as Hippocrates + informs 
us, the Excrements of the latter are ſcanty, yellow 
and hard: And the ſame Author 7 deſcribes the Caſe 
of one Cleotimus a Shoe-maker, who had a Swel- 
ling in the Region of the Liver, and a Laxity of 
the Belly; as well as the Caſe of another | 8 

"ol voide 
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voided Blood at the Noſe, and then had A * 
rate Evacuation by Stool. 
In fine, their ſedentary Liſe — them to an 
ill Habit of Body, and a manifold Redundancy of 
vicious Humours. But all ſitting Tradeſmen are 
not equally expoſed ; for Potters, Weavers, and 
others who exerciſe their Hands and Feet, and the 
whole Body, are of a healthier Conſtitution ; the 
Impurities of their Blood being more eaſily diſcuſſed 
* virtue of that Motion. The Weavers indeed 
| uſe to complain of a Pain in the Loins, which pro- 
ceeds from the violent Motion and great Force 
Which they are obliged to uſe in weaving coarſer 
Cloath, and that which is made of Hemp: And 
this Piece of Service being generally — to 
Women, we find, that thoſe who are big - bel ied 
are very apt to miſcarry ; ; for the Force of that Mo- 
tion jogs the 2 eſpecially if the Women live 
in a City or Town; your Country Women in- 
deed will bear a great deal without receiving any 
Injury. However, it is obſervable, that not only 
Weavers, but all ſedentary Artificers are ſubject 
to a Pain in their Loins; Pageant to that noted 
Saying of Plautus, | | 


Tumbi ſedendo oculi Hauer, detent. 


4. | 

1 cannot ſee what preſervatory 'Cautions can be 
given to theſe Tradeſmen, as long as the occaſional 
Cauſe is in Force, and Neceflity obliges them to 
work at their Trade : Purging indeed in Spring k 
and Fall will prevent the Collection of ſo great a 4 
Redundance of Humours, ſo that they will not be 1 
ſo often ſick. They muſt be ſure to exerciſe their 
Bodies onHolidays, and repair the Damage of ma- 4 
ny Days ſitting by the Exerciſe of ſome. When | 
they a are * confined to their Beds either by 0 
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the above-mentioned or any other Diſorders, we 


muſt endeavour to evacuate the Humours, and 


withal have a careful Eye upon the Parts which 


are moſt expoſed in the Way of their Buſineſs ; 
for the Humours will be apt to fall upon theſe, Te 


this purpoſe is that memorable Place of Hippocrates, 


where he deſcribes two Men who.had Swellings in 


their Hands; for both of them had been troubled 


with a Cough, and when the Defluxion came up- 
on the Hand the Cough ceaſed: And he adds, 
that thoſe who had occaſion to ride or travel had 


a Defluxion upon the Loins and Thighs. So rea» 
dily do the Humours repair to thoſe Parts thats 
through violent Exerciſe have loft. their Strength 


and Firmneſs. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
_ Of the Diſeaſes ef the Jews. 


H E. Fews are a Nation not to be paralleled 


upon the Face of the Earth; they are difperſed 
through all Countries, and have no fixed Habita- 
tion any where; they are an idle People, and yet 
deal very much in the Way of Commerce; they 
neither plow, nor harrow, nor ſow, and yet reap 
plentiful Crops. However, this unacteuntable 
Nation is liable to various Diſeaſes, which are ow- 
ng not to their Extraction, as the Vulgar think, 
nor yet to their Way of Feeding, but to the Arts 
and Trades which they practiſe. A natural and 
national Stink is but falſly aſcribed to the Jews's 


xy 
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various Diſorders in the Head, ſuch as Head-acts, 
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ly owing to the Neceſſity of their Circumſtances ; 


and we cannot but conclude that, when they lived 
in the Royal City of Jeruſalem, they were a clean · 


ſcented People. 


All the Zews, and particularly the vulgar Sort, 
which make much the greateſt Number, are ac- 
cuſtomed to ſedentary and ſtanding Trades. Sew- 
ing and fitting up old Cloaths is an Imployment 
they always follow ; and their Women, whether 
Maids or married Perſons, gain their Livelihood 
by their Needle more than any other Women 
whatſoever ; for they neither card, nor weave, 
nor mind any other Piece of Houſwifery beſides 
ſewing ; and in that indeed they are ſo expert, that 
they will patch up Woollen, and Silk, and any 
other Sort of Garments, ſo as to leave no Appear- 


ance of a Seam. This the Romans call Rinacchi- 


are; and the Vetus find their Account in it, for 
they palm ſuch Garments made of a great many 
Pieces upon the ignorant Mob, and ſo gain a 
great deal of Money, g 
This Employment ſtrains the Eyes very much; 
for the Jewiſh Women fit at it not only all Day, 
but even late at Night by a very faint Light, ſuch 
as the Funeral Lamps generally caſt ; and thus they 
not only undergo all the Diſadvantages of a ſeden- 
tary Life, but, in Proceſs of Time, contract ſuch 
a Weakneſs in their Sight, that, by that Time 
they are forty Years of Age, they are ſhort-{ight- 
ed. Add to this, that in moſt Cities the ew: 
live in narrow Lanes, and their Women have a 
Cuſtom of ſtanding at the Windows in all Seaſons 
of the Year to take the Advantage ef the Light 
by which means it comes to paſs, that they ſuffer 


Pains of the Ear; and Teeth, a dull Heavineſs, 3 
Hoarſeneſs, and Blearedneſs of the Eyes: In fine, 
8 e many 
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many of them, eſpecially of the ordinary Sort, 


are deaf, blear-eyed, toothleſs, hump-backed, 


and lame. 

As for the Men, they either fit in their Shops 
all Day long patching up their old Rags, or ſtand 
waiting to catch Cuſtomers; and almoſt all of 
tin are cachectic, melancholy, ſurly, and gene- 


rally ſcabby; for there are but few, even of the 


richer Fews, who have not ſome Tincture of the 


Itch ; ſo that this Foulneſs ſeems to be a natural 


Diſeaſe, and the Remains of the Elephantiaſis 
which was formerly ſo familiar to their Nation. 


They are likewiſe accuſtomed, eſpecially in Ita- 


h, to mend the Flock Beds, by beating the Wool 


with Rods upon Hurdles made of T wigs, after 


theſe Beds have been lain upon for ſome Years, 
and hardened by Uſe. By this Means they earn a 
great deal of Money; but in beating and working 
this old Wool which has been ſo often bepiſſed 
and dawbed with Filth, they ſuck in at the Mouth 
a great deal of naſty Duſt, which tur: c their Sto- 
machs, and diſpoſes them to a violent Cough, and 


a Difficulty of Breathing. I have known a great 


many Fews, who, by following this Exerciſe, have 
reduced themſelves to an incurable Conſumption; 
as they owned themſelves. The pernicious Pow- 
der, or Duſt, which does all this Miſchief does 


not proceed ſo much from the old Wool as from 


the Impurities of People's Bodies lodged in it. In 


this Country we have a Cuſtom, when any one is 


buried out of a Family, of giving out to the 
Waſher-women the Sheets and Linnen, or any 


other Thing which the deceaſed Perſon made uſe 


of, and of fending for a Few to air, and beat, and 
Cleanſe the Flock Bed; fo that the Fetus are in the 


ame Condition with the Undertakers of Funerals ; 
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ſince they cannot do their Office without ſucking 
in ſome dead Steams, and injuring tbeir Lungs, 
All the World knows that our writing Paper ; 
made of old Linnen and Canvaſs-rags ſoftened in 
Water, putrified and beat; and that, by a very 
.ingenious and admirable Sort of Art, unknown to 
the Antients, who wrote upon waxed Tables and 
Skins, or Paper brought from Ægypt. Now this 
covetous People (the [Zews) have a Cuſtom of cij- 
ing theſe Rags up and down the Streets, and ſo 
buy them up at a ſmall Purchaſe, till they have 
icked up great Heaps to be ſold to the Paper 
Machants, When they bring their Loads home 
to their Houſes, they turn up and examine them. 
every Way to ſee there be no Woollen or Silk 
among them, for that they throw away, as being 
of no Uſe in the Manufacture of Paper (though 
we know there is China Paper made of Silk ;) then 
they pile up great Heaps of naſty Rags in their 
Shops or Ware-houſes, - and in earneſt, it is not 
_ credible what an ugly Stench riſes, as often as they 
ſtir theſe Heaps in filling great Sacks to be ſent to 
the Paper Men. | 
By this Means they become ſubject to Cough, 
Difficulty of Breathing, loathing.af Foad and Ver- 
tigo's; for what can be imagined more naſty and 
abominable than a joint Heap of all the Fi 
which comes from Men, and Women, and dead 
Corps? So that it is a pitiful as well as a horrible 
Spectacle, to ſee Carts loaded with theſe Remains 
_ of Poverty and human Miſery. "= 
Me are therefore to ſee what Service we Cal 
do theſe People, in preventing the Detriment 
- which thus accrucs to their Health from the Trades 
" they follow. As for thoſe who are taken up in 
S. wing, whether Men or Women, I reckon no- 
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Bodies, which contributes moſt eſpecially to re- 
move Obſtructions, to fortify the natural Heat, to 
promote Tranſpiration, and take off ſcabby Erup- 
tions. So I would adviſe the Women, eſpecially 


thoſe who follow the ſewing Trade ſo cloſe, to 


ſnare ſome Hours now and then for the ſake of their 
Healths; and to eaſe both their Hands and thetr 
Eyes, for fear the Loſs of their Eyes ſhould after- 
wards oblige them to an idle and a miſerable Life. 
Frequent Purgation is uſeful to prevent the Collec- 
tion of ſo great a Redundance o Humours; but 
the Purgatives' muſt be of the gentler Sort; ' ſuch as 
the Lenitive Electuary, Pills of Aloes, Rhubarb, 
and the like, I do not find Bleeding to bè fo pro- 
ßer; for their Blood being difpirited and low, their 
Strength is eaſily impaired : Beſides, they have a 
firm Opinion (which is not far removed' from 
Truth) that nothing is ſo pernicious [to weak Eyes 
a3 Bleeding, Cauteries upon the Arms and Thighs 


they bear eaſily, and find them beneficial, theſe 


deing th.-proper-Emiſfaries for the- gradual Evacua- 


| tion of the Impurities of the Body, 


As for thoſe who are imployed in gathering old 
Rags and cleanſing Beds, they require ſtronger 
Remedies, and ſuch as will evacuate the ſordid 
Particles by Stool, or rather by Vomiting, this be- 
ing the more expeditious Way; ſo that Antimo- 
nials will be very proper; and likewiſe Alexiphar- 
mical Medicines, ſuch as Vinegar of Treacle, 
T eacle itſelf, and the like. When they are at 
work they ought to. waſh their Mouth now and 
then with Vinegar and Water, and cover their 
Face and Noſtrils, to prevent the Ingreſs of the 
volatile Atoms. 046472 LON 
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CHAP. XXXV. 
Of the Diſeaſes of CourrtRs, or Rux- 


NERS, 


N antient Times Running was called among 

the Number of the Gymnaſtic Exerciſes ; and 
in the public Schools the Children, whether Free- 
born or Slaves, were taught by their Maſters to 
run; for at the public Games and Shews, they 
uſed to run Races, the Victor being rewarded with 
a Crown. 

By this Sort of Exerciſe Men became fitter for 
waging. War; that is, as Vegetius has it for run- 
ning in with greater Force upon their Enemies, 
for poſſeſſing advantagious Poſts with greater Ex- 


pedition, or preventing their Enemies from doing 


the hke, and for overtaking their Enemies upon 
a Purſuit. Upon theſe Accounts the Turks do ſtill 
keep up the laudable Cuftom of inuring their Sol- 
diers to run faſt. Plato * was for accuſtoming 
the Women to the Exerciſe of Running, to the 


end they might be uſeful in performing mili- 


tary Offices, and defending their Country. Sue- 
tonius informs us, that not only the Princes and 
the Emperours, but even the"noble Romans had 
their Curſors, or Runners, whom they called 


Pueri, a Pedibus. But, in the Age we now live 


in, ſuch Exerciſes are in diſuſe ; only the Princes 
and Perſons of Quality keep Footmen to run before 
their Coaches and carry Meſſages. 1 


* 2, De Leg. 
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In ſhort, this Sort of Men are ſubject to various 
Diſeaſes : Ruptures and Aſthma's are common 
among them; and the ſame thing is obſerved of, 

Race-Horſes: Frequently they are ſubject to a ſpit- 
ting of Blood. Hence Acanthio in Plautus, com- 
plaining to his Maſter, that he was almoſt kill- 
ed with Running, ſays *: OM 


Tua cau 2 rupi Ramicem, jamdudum ſputo ſangui- 


nem. 


And his Maſter adviſed him to take Zgyptian- 
Roſin made up with Honey, for Gure ; fo that we 
ſee reſinous Things were recommended, in the 
Diſeaſes of the Breaſts, by the Ancients, They 
are likewiſe very lean and ſlender, the ſpirituous 
Parts of the Blood and the nutritious Lymph being 
exhauſted along with the Sweat. Generally ſpeak- 
ing they are ſubject to the Diſeaſes of the Head; 
which made Ari/fotle F put the Queſtion, how it 
came to paſs, that faſt Running cauſed Diſeaſes of 
the Head, ſince Motion uſes to throw the Excre- 
ments downwards. The true Solution of which 
is, that in running very faſt the Veſicles of the 
Lungs are too much inflated and heaved up, which 
Puts ſome Stop to the Reflux of the Blood in the 
Vena Cava above the Heart, by cramping the 
Freedom of its Ingre's into the pneumonic Veſſels, 
the Conſequence of which is, that the Blood ſtag- 
nates in the Head, and ſo excites various Diſ- 
eaſes, which are not obſerved upon running mode - 
rately, which is rather apt to promote the Deſcent 
of the Humours to the lower Parts. 
Thoſe who run much are often liable to acute 
and violent Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, ſuch as Pleuriſies 
L4 and 
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and Peripneumonies ; for being cloathed very chin 

and light, and withal expoſed to Wind and Wew 

ther, when ey happen to be all in a Sweat, and 
9 


then cool of a ſudden, the Obſtruction of the Pores 
cannot but cauſe pernicious Diſorders, eſpecially 
in the Organs of Reſpiration, which, in running, 


are heated with frequent Action. Sometimes 


they void bloody Urine, ſome ſmall Vein being 


broke in the Kidneys ; and for that Reaſon Cel- 
fus ® condemns running in the Diſorders of the 


Fidneys. They are very apt to be troubled with 
Ruptures; for the forcible keeping in of the. Air 


breaks or diſſolves the Peritonæum; and upon that 
Account Paulus Agineta + adviſes thoſe who are 
troubled with Buboes and Ruptures to beware of 


running. N 

It is certain, that, in running, the Inſpiration 
exceeds the Exſpiration; ſor the Strength cannot 
hold out for continuing the Race, unleſe the Air 


be pened in within the Cavity of the Breaſt ; And 
necordingly we find, that, when the Muſcles are 


relaxed by much Exfpiration, our Strength finks ; 
but, when the Lungs are diſtended and the Breaſt 


heaved up, the Spring of the Muſcles and Fibres 


of the whole Body is firm and tight. But if we run 


| long and with too great Violence, the Lungs being 


full of Air, their Veſicles are blown up, and the 


Motion of the Blood, from the Right Ventricle of 


the Heart, through the pneumonic Veſſels, is re- 


| tarded, by virtue of the Preſſure and Conſtriction 


of the Ducts ; and this gives riſe to Ruptures of the 


Veſſels, and a Spitting of Blood, as Galen || has 


likewiſe obſerved. The fame Cauſe gives riſe. to 
aſthmatic Fits, both primary and ſecondary, or 
con- 
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convulſive 3 for the ſharp Serum, being thrown ©: 
upon the intercoſtal Muſcles, forces them to a vio- 
lent Contraction. Hence it is, that now. a-days 
thoſe who make a Trade of Running are ſent to 
the publick Hoſpitals at forty Years of Age, as be- 
ing then paſt their Labour. In my Opinion, our 
Footmen, who uſually run before the Coaches of 
Perſons of Quality, ſeem to be in the ſame Condi- 
tion with thoſe deſcribed by Alius Spartanus, in 
his Life of the Emperor Verus, who tacked Wings 
to: the Shoulders of his running Footmen, and 
called them by the various Names of the. Winds, 
and inhumanly forced them to run without In- 
terruption; for certainly a ſervile Neceſſity bes 
added Wings to their Feet, if not to their Soul- 
ders. : | | 18 
Often our running Footmen have a Swelling in 
the Spleen ; for the looſe Subſtance of this Organ 
receives more Blood, upon the violent Motion, 
than it diſcharges, and ſo a ſerous Humour, ſtag- 
nating in its Cavities, makes a Humour. Plim 
writes, that the Ancients uſed to ſear or burn 
the Spleen of Runners, becauſe it was an Impedi- 
ment to them in Running. Accordingly the Ser- 
vant in Plautus is brought in, ſaying, Perii, ſecti- 
lionam facit Lien. 8 
Such are the Diſorders intailed upon Running, 
which are further confirmed and increaſed by the 
uſual Intemperance of this Sort of Men. They 
may prevent the Ruptures by wearing Truſſes 
before that common Misfortune befalls them. 
Their Meagreneſs and Loſs of Fleſh may be re- 
pared, not only by a moiſtening Diet, but by 
ſoft and oily Frictions, and Baths when they have 
Leiſure ; the ſame Remedies being likewiſe proper 
ns C7 ae © = - 
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againſt the Conſtriction of the Pores, which they 


are liable to, after much Running and Sweating, 
The Rupture of the Veſſels, and the Spitting of 


Blood, may be prevented by Bleeding ; and, when- 
ever they are taken ill of any conſiderable Diſtem- 
per, Bleeding 
of their Body is ſo weak:or ſo much expoſed: as 
their Lungs: For as Hippocrates * ſays, Motion 


and Running ſtrengthen the Joints, as Idlenefs 


infeebles them; but it is not ſo with the Lungs, 
which are heated by the violent Motion, and loſe 
their natural Spring. | 11 foal 

Such are the Remedies and Cautions proper for 
this Sort of Men; but they never aſk for Advice 
till: they are actually upon a ſick Bed, or brought 
under ſome of the above-mentioned Diſorders ; in 
the Cure of which it will ſtill be neceſſary to have 
Regard to the occaſional Cauſe. 
As for the ObſtruCtions in the Viſcera, and chief- 


* 


2 


ly in the Spleen, after the Uſe of aperient Reme- 


dies, ſuch as Chalybeats, Walking will be proper. 
Thus, when the Cappadocian in Plautus F com- 
plained to Palinarus, that her Spleen was broke, 
he anſwered, Ambula, id lieni optimum t. 
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C HAP. XXXVI 


Of the Diſeaſes of Horsz-couRsERs ar 
| © Grooms, and thoſe who ride Pop. 


U ND E R the laſt Head we might not have im- 


properly brought in the Grooms, who are em- 
ployed in bredking and managing Horſes ; - 
2 g 3 
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ublic Poſtmen, who ſhift Horſes often; for they 
are liable to almoſt the ſame Diſorders with the 
running Footmen : They are ſubject to Ruptures, 
Aſthma's, and particularly the Sciatica ; which, ac- 
cording to Hippocrates, was familiar to the Scy- 


thians, they being a People who were conſtantly 
on Horſe-back ; for which Reaſon the ſame Au- 
thor ſays, they were likewiſe unprolific. Conti- 


nual Riding uſes to burſt the Veſſels of the Breaſt, 


as Ballonius || has obſerved; and likewiſe to injure 


the Kidneys, infomuch that often your Horſe- 
courſers piſs Blood; and ſometimes they are ſeized 
with a Feebleneſs in the Loins, according to Hip- 
pocrates x. They are likewiſe ſubject to Chops in 
the Fundament and the Piles, eſpecially when they 
manage trotting Horſes, and without Saddles ;. 


purſuant to that of Martial +, 
Nam ſolet a nudo ſurgere ficus Eguo. 
TI remember once to have met with a young 


Equerry, who with much Bluſhing and repeated 
Aſſurances of his Honeſty, acquainted me, he 


had been long troubled with a Sycofes, or Fig-. 


like Excreſcence in the Fundament : But I quickly 
undeceived him, in letting him know, that I had 
no Suſpicion of his Diſhoneſty, and knew it to be 
an Infirmity occaſioned by Riding. 

They are alſo ſubject to ſordid, obſtinate and 
callous Ulcers in the Buttocks and Perinæum, and 
Varices in the Legs. Hippocrates || relates the 
Caſe of one who was troubled for ſix Vears with 
a Hippuris, a Swelling in the Groins, a Varix, 
and inveterate Defluxions upon the Hip, or elſe up- 


on 
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on the Joints, Hippocrates calls the Diſeaſe con- 
tracted by Over-riding by the Name of Hippuris, 
7. e. a callous Ulcer in the Hips, as Valleſius inter- 
Prets it; ſo many are the Miſchiefs which attend 
Over-riding : And it were no difficult Matter to 
ſhew the Ætiology, or Reaſon, of ſuch Accidents; 
for the violent ſhaking of the Body is able to di- 
ſturb the- whole Oeconomy both of the ſolid and 
fluid Parts: All the Viſcera are jolted and jogged 
out of their natural Situation by the Motion of the 
Horſe ; and at the ſame time the whole Maſs of 
Blood is diſturbed in its natural Motion. Hence 
Proceed Defluxions or Stagnations of Serum upon 
tae Joints, Ruptures of the Veſicles in the Langs 
and Kidneys, and Ulcers and Varices in the Legs, 
becauſe the Reflux of the Blood is retarded, eſpe- 
cially in thoſe who breed or manage Horſes ; for 
they muſt always keep the Muſcles of their Thighs 
and Legs diſtended, for fear of being thrown : If 
we confider how much Strength is required when 
one ſets a Horſe at full Speed, or manages him to. 
make various Motions and Torns, the whole Body 
being upon that Occaſion kept in a tonic; Action, 
and the Muſcles ſtruggling much to counterpoiſe 
one another, we.. ſhall think it no ſtrange thing, 


that theſe Men are liable to the Diſtempers above- 


mentioned. | | 
Mertianus, that excellent Commentator upon 
Hippocrates .* having Occaſion to comment upon 
the Place where the divine old Father explains what 
Injuries our Bodies receive from running ein 4 
Curve Line, and running round, gives a very good 
Reaſon why running round is ſo pernicious, by 
an Inſtance taken from Horſe-ceurſers ; his Words 
are to this Purpats, The Body is more ſtrained it 


running round, becauſe then the Bulk and Weight oF 


* 2, Dt Dit. Ver. 456. 
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the Body leans only on one Side, with a great Streſs, 
by which Means the Body is much tired; ſo that this 
fort of Running extenuates the Body more than any o- 
ther. This Truth we fn confirmed by the Hor ſe- 
courſers, who own, that a Horſe is more tired by > 
riding one Hour in a circular Way than by running 
two ſtraight forward ; and that theſe Circular Races 

are ſo enervating, that the ſirongeſt Horſe cannot hold 
out half an Hour. Thoſe who manage and breed 
Horſes place their chief Diligence, in inuring _ 
them to this circular indefinite Way of Running, 
as Hippocrates calls it. 

I intimated above, from Hippocrates, that con- 
tinual Riding renders Perſons frigid and impotent; 
witneſs, the. Scythiaus Now I reckon this comes 
to paſs, becauſe the Strength of. the Loins and the 
genital Parts is diſſolved by the continual Shaking 
and Jogging. Ari/totle * indeed ſeems to be of ano- 
ther Opinion, for he writes, that Riders are 
much given to Venery, by reaſon of the continual | 
Heating and Confrication of the Genitals ; but 
that is to be underſtood of thoſe who ride.mode- 
rately, and upan eafy-Horſes: In fine; the Incon- 
veniences and Diſorders, which attend much Rid- ' 
ing, are very great, eſpecially in riding upon trot- 
ting Horſes, and the Poſt-horſes ; which King - 
Theadoric prohibited by an Edict, to be loaded with - 
above an hundred Weight, as reckoning it improp- 
er to overload a Creature that was deſigned for 
Speed and Expeditions... 

I do not deny but that moderate and gentle Rid- 
ing may be very beneficial, and ſometimes ſerve 
for a Remedy againſt chronical Diſeaſes; for, ac- 
cording to Hippocrates, eaſy Riding heats, dries, 
| DO Kage . _ 
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ſome Pork, though he otherwiſe loathed all man- 
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and extenuates ; and Avicema recommends it for 


moting Urine, and expelling the Stone in the 


gives great Encomiums upon Riding for Obſtruc- 
tions of the Liver and Spleen. I remember to 
have had a young Groom under my Care, who, 
after recovering of an acute Fever, was ſeized 
with ObſtruCtions in the Spleen, and a Tendency to 
a Dropſy; but cured himſelf in a Month's Time, 


by returning, upon my Advice, to his wonted Ex- 


erciſe of Riding, even when he was very weak. 

I ſhall not trouble the Reader with a long Series 
of the Cures of ſuch Diſeaſes as Grooms and Poſt- 
boys are ſubject to, ſince theſe are met with in all 
Practical Authors, who may be conſulted upon 
Occaſion, a heedful Regard being till had to the 
occaſional Cauſe , fo I ſhall only ſtay to offer ſome 
Cautions, which may be of Uſe to thoſe who ride 
much. They ought to wear a Truſs, for fear 


che exceflive Riding ſhould cauſe a Rupture, by 
breaking in or relaxing the Peritoneum ; ſhort 


Stirrups are certainly the beſt, eſpecially in caſe of 
a Rupture; if there be any Suſpicion of the 
breaking of any Veſſels in the Breaſt, or if the 


Kidneys and Bladder begin to be affected, this Ex- 


erciſe muſt be left off ; for nothing is more injuri- 
ous to theſe Parts than Riding. 

Tudovicus Corbellus, a Mirandulan, who was ſo 
famous for managing Horſes, that Philip IV. of 
Spain ſent for him to be his Equerry ; brought bim- 


ſelf, by over-riding, to thar Condition, that he 


voided: a great Quantity of Blood at the Mouth, 
and a few Months after was juſt ready to expire, 
when, of a ſudden, he took a Fancy to have 


; | per 
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ner of Food, and, upon eating of it, thought 

| himſelf better; after which he-prolonged his Life 
for a Year, by feeding upon boiled Pork and Pig. 


— 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 
Of the Diſeaſes of PoRTERS 


JN populous Cities, eſpecially thoſe which lie 
upon the Sea, ſuch as Venice, the vaſt Con- 
fluence of People from ſeveral Nations, and the. 
large Quantities of Goods exported and imported, 
occafion a Neceſſity for great Numbers of Porters ;. 
ſo we come now to ſee what Diſeaſes are uſually 
incident to theſe homines Clitellarii, as Plautus * 
calls them : The carrying of great Weights upon 
their Shoulders occaſions various, and ſometimes. 
violent Diſorders ; for, being obliged to keep in 
their Breath by the forcible Action of the Muſcles,. 
eſpecially thoſe of the Breaſt and the Abdomen, 
they often undergo a Rupture of the Veſſels of 
the Breaſt ; for, when a Porter heaves the Bur- 
den firſt of all upon his Shoulders, he inſpires a 
great deal, and after that expires but little; by 
which Means the pulmonary Veſicles are ſo in- 
fated, that the Blood-veſſels of the Lungs have 
not a ſufficient Capacity for performing their 
Office ; and thus it is no wonder the over-diſtend- 
ed Blood-veſſels ſhould be eaſily broke. F 
The Tone of the Muſcles of the Thorax being. 
broke, and the Structure of the Lungs vitiated; 
by the ſame Means, they are apt to be aſthmatic ; 
and often the Lungs adhere to the Ribs, by reaſon 
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of the keeping in their Breath; as I have frequent- 
ly obſerved in diſſecting their Corps. They alfo 
uſed to have great Varioes in their Legs, the Mo- 
tion of the Blood upwards being retarded _ by the 
Diftention of the Muſcles of the Thighs and Legs; 
upon which inſues a Dilatation of the Veins in their- 
Valves. In. Proceſs of Time they grow round- 
ſhouldered,. the Vertebræ. of their Backs being 
conſtantly bended forwards, and ſo contracting an 
habitual Poſture: För, though they are ignorant 
of the Rules of Mechanicks, Nature has taught 
them, that they bear Burdens upon their Shoul-. 
ders better with their-Breaſts bended, than when 
the Body. is raiſed upright. 
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They uſed frequently to be ſeized with Rup- 
tures; for, in keeping in their Breath, the Peritc- - 
næum is eaſily broken or dilated. Hilaanus * gives 
us the Caſe of a Carpenter, who ſtrained himſelf 
ſo, by lifting a Burden, that his Caul fell down in- 
to the Scrotum, and he died in ſeven Days after. 
The ſucceſsful Platerus + ſays, Porters are liable to 
Phthiſies; and gives Inſtances of -a Stone cutter 
and others, who, by lifting great Weights, con- 
trated a Spitting of Blood. 4 , 
' Hippocrates | mentions a remarkable Caſe of the 
like Nature; A Man, ſays he, who liſted up an 
Aſi upon a Wager, was preſently ſeized with a Fe- 
ver; on the third, fourth, ſeventh and eighth Days © 
be voided Bleed, upon which a Crifts enſued, together - 
with a 235 Since the Fever followed imme- 
diately, no Doubt, the lifting . of that great 0 
Weight was the occaſional Cauſe of the Fever: I 
But Hippocrates does not tell us from what part of 
the Body the Blood iſſued. Valliſius |, in his Com- 
ment, thinks it iſſued from the Noſtrils, and. that . 
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| thereupon the Fever diſappeared, and the Belly 
became ſoluble ; there being an Aphoriſm *, which- 
teaches us, that, when much Blood flows from a- 
ny Part, the Laxity of the Belly uſes to follow-. 
But we find that Hippocrates in his Epidemical 
Hiſtories, uſes. always to add the Word e naribus. 
from the Noſtrils. However, let the Blood iſſue. 
from what Part it will, it is manifeſt, that theſe: 
Men are apt to void Blood from the Breaſt, the. 
Noſtrils and the Hemorrhoid Veſſels, upon which. 
heavy Diſorders enfug. a 

Porters being thus expoſed to Diſorders from- 
their Way of Buſineſs, it will be of uſe to Practi- 
tioners to know their peculiar Diſeaſes, and pro- 
ceed with uſual Caution in having an Eye upon the- 
decaſional Cauſe. Conſidering that they uſe to pro- 
vide for the Strength of their Bodies by hearty, 
Feeding, as the Wreſtlers did of old; Bleeding, 
6ught-to lead the Van in the Preſcriptions made for. 
them; and that ought to be followed by- ſuch. 
Things as cleanſe the Stomach ; and the Remedies 
elleufated for Lafſitude and Tiredneſs, ſuch as. 
Baths, Lotions, and the like. In regard they are 
apt to have Ruptures, they ought to wear Truſſes.. 
by way of Precaution, and not try with one ano- 
ther who ſhall carry moſt, leſt the ſame Fate befall 
them which happened to the Man mentioned by. 
Hippocrates, who lifted up the Aſs upon a Wager. 

Here we ſhalt. take occaſion to propoſe that me- 
chanical Problem, Why Porters carry Burdens up- 
on one of their Shoulders with their Bodies bend- 
ing forwards, better and eaſier than when they. 
ſtand upright; eſpecially conſidering that one 
would think they ſhould carry them with more 
dtrength and leſs Danger of falling when they ſtand 
ſtraight ; as Pillars and Poſts bear vaſt Weights 
N when. 
* gc. 4. aph. 27. 
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when they ſtand upright, and Women who carry 
huge Weights upon their Heads for ſeveral Miles, 
walk always upright, taking Care not to depart 
from a perpendicular Line, for fear of falling un- 
der the Weight: Perhaps the Reaſon is, in the e- 
refed Poſition of the Body the Weight would 
preſs upon the ſmall Bone called the Clavicula or 
Channel Bone, and that in the middle more than 
the ends, ſo that it might eally be broke; where- 
as in a Poſture bending forwards, the Weight 
leans upon the Shoulder-blade, which is a broad, 
large, and ſtrong Bone, ſo neither ſuffers ſo much 
by the Preſſure, nor is ſo apt to be broken. To 
confirm this Conjecture we obſerve, that a heavy 
Body is born with a leſs painful Preſſure by the 
whole Hand, than by one Finger ; and that a Ball 
of Gold of one Pound weight placed in the Palm 
of the Hand, makes a greater Senſe of Preſſure, 
than a Wooden Ball of the fame Weight, becauſe 
the Ball of Gold, being of a leſſer Dimenſion, 
exerts all its Force upon the Parts which lie underit, 
and theſe are fewer than thoſe poſſeſſed by the 
Wooden Ball. Now the Weight, leaning upon 
the Porters Shoulder in a bending Poſture, reſts 
not only upon the ſtronger Part, but upon more 
Parts of the Body than it would if the Body were 
erected, whether the Weight be ſolid, as Wood, 
or flexible, as a Sack of Wheat; and thus the 
Burden is borne with more Eaſe: Purſuant to 
which Rule, as ſoon as the Weight is raiſed up- 
on the Porters Shoulders, they preſently bend their 
Body forwards, and ſhoot their Buttocks back- 
| wards, that the Center of Gravity may continue 
in the Line of Direction. I obſerved at Venice and 
Ferrara, that the Porters carry Sacks of Wheat 
not upon one Shoulder as our Porters generally do, 
but upon the Neck and Vertebræ of the . 
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that the Weight reſts upon the whole Length of 


lefs than if it were carried upon one Shoulder; 


purſuant to that Saying of the Poet, Leue fit quod 
bene fertur onus. As for the Women who carry 
great Weights upon their Heads, they are obliged 
to go upright, for if they bent their Head, the 
Weight, being thereby put out of the Line of Di- 
region, would neceſſarily tumble down. The 
Reaſon why they carry theſe great Weights, with 
ſo much Eaſe and Agility, is, becauſe they reſt 
directly upon the Skull, which is a ſtrong and 
vaulted Bone, and upon the Vertebræ. 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL | 
Of the Diſeaſes of Wants TLERS. 


THOUGH the Viciſſitudes of Time have 
brought into Diſuſe many Inſtitutions of the 
Antients, and particularly the Shows of Wreſtlers 
and Fencers, which went by the Name of Games 
and Shows, as if the Butchering of Mankind had 
been ſo diyerting a Sight; yet we think it not im- 
proper to inſert a few Remarks of the Wreſtlers 
and their Diſeaſes, from whence it will at leaſt 
appear how accurate the antient Phyſicians were 
in examining and curing the Diſeaſes of Tradeſ- 


men, The greeneſt Novice in the Way of Phyſic, 


cannot but have heard of that Oracle of Hippo- 


(rates's, Habitus exercitatorum, &c. the genuine 


Expoſition of which has been fo variouſly and art- 
fully purſued by ſo many Commentators, to whom 


| dare not pretend to add any thing after the — 
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of the learned Tozzins, Phyſician to his Holineſs; 


in which he offers a juſt and ſolid Interpretation of 


the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates, according to the 
Doctrine of the Moderns. e 

In antient Times the public Shows were ſo fre: 
quent, that the Wreſtlers and Champions were 
very numerous; for their Office was not reckoned 
a ſervile Exerciſe, but free - born and noble Youth 
were bred up to various Sorts of Exerciſe. Hence 
Harmenio in Terence *, proferring a Youth to Thait, 
commends him for being verſed in the Palæ fra; 
as well as Letters It is manifeſt therefore, that 
the Phyſicians had frequent Occaſion to have Wre: 


ſtlers under their Care. Now the Diſeaſes to 


which they were uſually ſubject, were Apoplexiesy 
Swoonings, ſuffocating Catarrhs, Ruptures of the 
-- Blood-veſlels in the Breaſt; and oftentimes they: 
died ſuddenly. The principal Cauſe of theſe Di- 
ſeaſes was the great Plenty of Humours and Diſten- 
tion of the Veſſels, by which Means the Motion 
of the Blood was either mightily retarded or quite 
ſtopped, aud-thereupon enſued a Stagnation of the 
Blood, and of all the Fluids; the neceſſary Con- 
ſequence of which is ſudden Death. And this 
happened the. more frequently, becauſe they uſed 
to prepare themſelves for Wreſtling by Idleneſs and 
high Feeding; for. Hippocrates affirms ; that it is 
more dangerous to turn from Idleneſs to Exercils, 
than from Exerciſe to a ſlothful Life: For in vio 
lent Exerciſes the Blood is ſo very much heated 


and rarified, that it does not paſs ſo readily from 


the Arteries into the Veins, .as it does through the 
. Arteries, eſpecially when the Veſſels are very full. 
Hippocrates I has given. us a full. in : 
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their Way of Feeding in his Hiſtory of Bias: Bi. 
as, ſays he, the Champion, being naturally a great 
Eater, happened to be ſeixed with a choleric [ilnefs ; 
voiding Bile both upwards and downwards. This 
Ilneſs he awed to the cating of Fleſh, eſpecially Pork 
not well done, to the ceſfive drinking of ſweet Wines, 
and to the eating of Tarts, and Cheeje-cakes prepared 
with Honey, Cucumbers, Melons, Milt and Barley- 
four. dos tht 
/ Such was the Diet of-theſe Champions, by which 
they procured hale and robuſt Conſtitutions. Ari» 
file * affirms, that they underwent feveral Shapes 
and Aſpects, becauſe they could not digeſt and 
make an equal Diſtribution of that Variety of 
Food which they ufed-z and Plato + juſtly brands 
ow for afluggtſh, heavy-headed, and giddy Sort 
of Men. 1 

Galen þ likewiſe cenſures this Profeſſion in ſeve- 
ral Places, as being injurious both to Body and 
Mind ; and it is poſſible his own Experience had 
taught him ſo much, as we may gather from his 
n- own Words; for he ſays tymfelt{}, that, when he 
is WM lived at Rome, he was tempted in the thirtieth Year 
of his Age to lift himſelf among the Champions, 
nd and diſlocated his Shoulder to the great Danger of 
is Wl is Life; for he was under great Apprehenſions of 
ſs, MW Convulſions, infomuch that he was obliged to bathe 
o- the diſlocated Part Night and Day with hot Ol, 
ed en lie naked upon an Animal's Skin in the Dog- 

ays. | 

It is well known what Means the antient Phyſt- 
cians uſed for the Champions; copious Bleeding 
was the chief Remedy ; not that they meant there- 
by to prepare the Body for farther Nutrition, but 


| to 
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to retrieve the Motion of the Blood, which, being 

intercepted in the Veſſels of the Lungs, or the ca- 
rotid Arteries, might have occaſioned ſudden 

Death. They likewiſe exhibited ſtrong Purges, 

and preſcribed a very ſpare Diet when the Diſeaſe 


intermitted, together with many other Meaſures 
both for Cure and Preſervation. 
The Maſters of the Games uſe to prohibit the 
_ Wreſtlers the Uſe of Venery, for fear of enervating 
their Bodies; nay, they uſe to padlock and button 
up their Privities. Hence Martial * in his Epi- 


gram upon Menophylus, the Few, ſays, 
Delapſa eft mi ſero fibula, verpus erat. 


But after all, too long an Abſtinence from Ve- 
nery joined to high Feeding, made them ſome- 
times too lazy and ſlothful; upon which Occaſions, 
. Pliny ſays , they uſed? to take off the Padlock, 
and recover their. wonted Briſkneſs and Agility, by 
8 the Uſe of Venery: For, as Celſus ſays t, 
enery ought neither to be too eagerly deſired, 
nor too nicely avoided ; if it be repeated but ſel- 
dom, it chears and rouzes the Body, but the Fre- 
quency of it diſſolves the Conſtitution. In like 
manner Hippocrates ſays |, Labour, Meat, Drink, 
Sleep, and Venery, ought all to be uſed with Mo- 
deration. 32 | | | 


— 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


Of the Diſeaſes of thoſe who work upon 
MINUTE THINGs wh1ch firain the Eyes, 


35 "I 
THER E are ſome Tradeſmen employed in the 
finer and ſmaller Sort of Workmanſhip, ſuch 
are Goldſmiths, Watchmakers, Painters, I mean 
thoſe who paint upon Jewels, and Writers, fuch 
as he who wrote Homer's Iliads in the Compaſs of a 
Nut-ſhel, as Twlly informs us“. The Misfortune 
entailed upon thoſe Men from their Buſineſs, be- 
ſides the Inconveniencies of a ſedentary Life, is 
that common Diſeaſe of the Eyes, called Myepia, 
n which the Cbjects are not ſeen, unleſs they be 
r  Paced near the Eye; and accordingly we ſee moſt 
of theſe Tradeſmen uſe Spectacles at Work. We- 
5 delius F makes mention of this Sort of Tradeſmen 
J in a particular Manner, and ſays, they are weak- 
' Wl lighted, becauſe it is uſual for the Parts which are 
moſt exerciſed to be moſt weakened. But we may 
e dw a better Reaſon for this Weakneſs of the Eyes 
K from the Principles of the Optics. 
= I was always of the Opinion, that nothing can 
luſtrate the Manner of Viſion, but a dark Room, 
in which the Images of external Things are repre- 
ſented upon a white Linnen-cloath ; which Thought 
we owe firſt to Platerusf}, and then to Plempius in 
his Opthalmographia, For if we place a convex 
Glaſs in the Hole of a dark Room, the nearer the 
Object approaches to the Hole, the further muſt 
the Cloath be removed from the Aperture, to make 
a 9 A 


Vid. Plia. I. 2. c. 21, + Path. Do „ Sect. 2. 
| c. 10. Lib. 4. Prob. 39. * | 
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ethe other hand, the further the viſible Object is 


to the Hole, otherwiſe, the Repreſentation wil 


Net- like Coat, or the chryſtalline Humour, may 


entering the Eye, almoſt parallel, meet too ſoon 


Objects, which otherwiſe we ſaw but confuſedly. 


of the minute Objects before them, without keep- 


; *though their Eyes are naturally moveable, that be- 


them troubled with a Myapia. 
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a diſtinct Repreſentation of the Object: And, on 


removed, the nearer muſt the Cloath be brought 


Se confuſed ; for the diſtinct Images of Things are 
drawn, as it were, with a Pencil only in the Point 
where the Rays join. From hence it appears, that 
the Eye, which is of a finer and more admirable 
Structure, cannot diſtinctly ſee Objects at a Di- 
ſtance, and near at Hand, unleſs it be moveable, 
and apt to change its Figure; ſo that, either the 


be cafily-moved. Common Experience teaches us, 
that, when we view Objects at a Diſtance, and 
do not perceive them clearly, becauſe the Rays, 


behind the Pupilla, we can, by ftraitening and { 
contracting the Eyes, by the Means of the Muſcles 
and the Eye-lids, ſo alter the Figure of the Eyes, 
as to have a clear and diſtinct Perception of the 


Now thoſe, who work all Day long upon very 
fine and ſmall Work, cannot have a diſtin View 


ing their Eyes very ſteddy and intent, and fixed 
with a tonical Sort of Motion, or a Motion al- 
ways directed to one Point; and conſequently, 


ing a neceſſary Quality for perceiving Objects at 5, 


2 Diſtance, as well as near at hand, yet, by keep: | 
ing the Eye conſtantly in this one Poſition, they 


contract ſuch a Habit, that the Retina, being in- 


| ta 
ured and accuſtomed to one Form and Figure, N ot 
perſiſts in it, and cannot be moved at Pleafure for I | 


the Perception of remoter Objects: And it is for 
this Reaſon, that ſuch Tradeſmen are almoſt all of 


Had 
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Add to this, that, while the Eyes are kept im- 
moveable, and perpetually fixed upon one Point 
the Humours grow thick, and loſe their Tranſpa- 
rency along with their Fluidity, which gradually 
makes way for a Weakneſs of the Sight; ſo that, 
though ſuch Tradeſmen may naturally have nimble 
and clear-ſighted Eyes, they become ſhort-ſighted in 
Proceſs of Time. _—_Y . 

So great is the Calamity entailed upon this Sort 


ſuch as Clocks and Watches, are ſo apt to produce 
this Weakneſs of the Eyes, that many of the Work- 
men are almoſt blind before they arrive at old 
Age. I know a Jewrh Woman in this City, 
who had a peculiar way of ſtringing of Pearl, and 


there were any, and by this Means got a great 
deal of Money : But when ſhe came to be forty 
Years of Age, finding no manner of Relief from 


| remember likewiſe to have heard ſeveral Prin- 


Types. 
Relief to the Workmen we now treat of; for 
it is not eaſy to perſuade them to leave a beneticial 


ary Remedy which can reſtore the primitive 
strength and Mobility of the Eyes, after the Diſ- 
order is become inveterate; for neither Purging, 
nor Bleeding nor the other medicinal Means can 
take place in this Caſe, in regard the Patients are 
otherwiſe well and briſk, and their Spirits being 
neither elouded nor inctaſſated, it would be impro- 


per 


of Work, and the fineſt Pieces of Workmanſhip, 


that ſo artificially as to cover their Blemiſhes, if 


dpectacles, ſhe was forced to leave off the Buſineſs, 


ters complain, that they have given a conſidera- 
de Shock to their Eye-light, by Compoſing ſmall 


In earneſt, I do not ſee how we can afford any 


and lucrative Trade; and Phyſic is unprovided with 


s kept up by viewing different 
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per to puniſh an innocent and ſound Head with the 
Commotions of Medicines. 
However, I would adviſe ſuch — not 
only to uſe Spectacles, but to intermit from their 
Work now and then, and refreſh their Eyes with 
| Diverſity of Objects. For we cannot imagine 
how much the Mobility of the Membranes of 
the Eyes, and the native Fluidit 6 of the Humours 
bjects, ſome near 
at hand, ſome remote, ſome directly, others ob- 
liquely, and in fine, all manner of Ways; For by 
this Means the natural Diſpoſition of the Eye is 
preſerved, ſo that the Ball is ſometimes furled or 
contracted, and ſometimes dilated ; and-the chry- 
ſtalline Humour approaches more or leſs to the 
Pupilla, according as the Remoteneſs or Nearnefs 
of the Object requires. Without this Diverſity 
of Action, the Eyes undergo the ſame Fate with 
the other Parts, which by being long detained in 
one Poſition, grow ſtiff and unfit for Motion. Of 
this we have a manifeſt Inſtance in thoſe, who, up- 
on coming out of dark Priſons, where they have 
been long kept, are forced to accuſtom their Eyes 
gradually to the Light, becauſe the Pupilla or Bal 
of the Eye having been long dilated, and its elaſtic 
Spring weakened, it forgets, in a manner, how to 
contract itſelf as it uſed to do. | 
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y the Diſeaſes of Nusse Masrens, 
of i, SINGER, and others of the like Pro- 
Irs feſſun. 22 1000 of 8 


\ 


Al ; . 4 , 
b- HERE is no Exerciſe, though never fo 
by | healthful and innocent, but what may pro- 


18 Wice great Diſorders, if it be uſed with Intempe- 
or Wrance ; witneſs the ſad Experience of Muſic Maſ- 
ters, Singers, Preachers, Monks, Nuns, (who 
ing perpetually in the Churches) Hawkers, Cry- 
as, Clerks, Philoſophers who diſpute warmly in 
the Schools, and all others whoſe Profeſſion obli- 
ges them to exerciſe their Voices. Theſe Men uſe 
generally to be ſubject to Ruptures, unleſs they be 
kunuchs; for, by prolonging and confining the 
Expiration of the Air, .in forming their Voice or 


Ye Waking Rehearſals, both the Muſcles of the Abdo- 
* men ſubſervient to Reſpiration, and the Parito- 


ieum, contract a Laxity, upon which a Rupture 
n the Groin readily enſues, juſt as we ſee over- 
hing and Bawling make Tumours in the Groins 
Children. Fallopius * took notice of this Acci- 
lent chiefly in Singers and Monks. Our Singers 
ho ſing the Baſe, and our Friars, are generally 
burſten, by reaſon of their continual crying and 
aining the Voice, in which the Muſcles of the 
\ddomen are employed. In like manner Mercuri- 


ures, whereas the Antients were not, becauſe 
ity made frequent Uſe of Baths, by virtue of 
hich the Peritonæum, the Scrotum, and the little 

M 2 Cells, 


' Ton, 3. ds Hern, 21. + Lib. 6. Gymn, 6. 5. 


ith lays +, our Modern Singers are ſubject to Rup- 


Brain, Inflations or Swellings of the Eyes, and a 


for a long time, there is a Neceſſity of a grea 


Muſcles both of the Breaft and the Abdo 
men, by which Means the Reflux of the Blood i 


ers are oftentimes hoarſe, and affected with violent 
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Cells of the Teſticles, were moiſtened, ſo as to be 
extended with more Safety, and be better guarded 
from breaking or burſting. ' And in my own Prac- 
tice, I have met with more Ruptures among the 
| Nuns, than ee Women; which | im- 
tr _ 


pute to their frequent Singing. 

AMerturialis in his Gymnaſtica obſerves, that: 
acute ſhrill Voice cauſes Diſtentions of che Head, 
Palpitations of the Temples, Pulſations of thi 


Tingling in the Ears, which are not obſerved tc 
follow a deep, baſe ſort of Voice: For, in form 
ing the acute or ſhrill Sound, and ſuſpending it 


Inſpiration ef Air, and keeping in the Breath, 
one may experience in finging over a muſical 


Scale; for when you come to the uppermoſt 
Note, there's a Neceſſity of diſtending all the 


retarded ; and hence ariſes a Redneſs in the Face 
Pulfation of the Temples, and the other above 
mentioned Symptoms. For the ſame Reaſon ding 


Rheums, the Lymph being too plentifully expreſſ 
ed from the ſalivary Glands. | 

Being acquainted with Margarita Salicola Set 
vina, the famous Singer at the Opera's at Morro 
I have heard her fay, that ſhe is frequently ſeized 
with a Hoarſeneſs after ſinging long at a Time 
But the ſtrangeſt Thing of all is, that, when this 
Woman is in a perfect State of Health, ſhe ca 
throw out of her Mouth at Pleaſure a great Qua" 
tity of groſs Lymph, and that in a Moment ® 
Time as it were; which can only be owing to the 
violent tuning of her Voice. She e 


* Lib. 6. c. 5. 
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further, that, upon ſinging long with open Mouth 
upon the Stage, without breathing in freſh Air, 
ſhe uſes ſoon after to be ſeized with a Vertigo. 
Since Singing therefore and Speaking loud are 
ſo apt to infract and diforder the Head, the Phyſi- 
cians have Reaſon to prohibit Talking and Read- 
ing, during the Pains and other Diforders of the 
Head. 
Tam truly of Opinion, that no manner of Ex- 
erciſe heats the Body more than that of the Voice; 
for we ſee the Pulpit-men are all in a Sweat be- - 
fre they can deliver one Hour's Diſcourſe : Nay, it 
is poſſible, the Lungs may undergo more Fatigue 
and Labour in this Exerciſe, than in Running, by 
reaſon of the uncqual Tenour of Reſpiration which 
attends Singing, ichearfing, Readirg ; and the Pro- 
nunciation being ſumetimes ſharp, and ſometimes 
lack and low, as the Nature ef the Subject re- 
quires. It is no Wonder then, that theſe People 
are apt to be ſhort-breathed, and ſometimes throw 
up Blood upon the breaking of ſome Veſſel 
in the Breaſt ; which Accident I lately met with 
in an eloquent Orator, who after recovering of a 
ſeyere Fit of Sickneſs, ventured to pronounce a 
Panegyric before bis Health was confirmed, and 
180 voided a great Quantity of Blood at the 
outh, 9511 pero | 
Pliny * has a noble Epiſtle, which is very well 
worth reading, in which he recommends to Pau- 
mus, Zofimus his manumitted Servant, who was 
very ill of a Spitting of Blood, and apprehenſive 
ofa Conſumption of the Lungs : He acquaints him, 
that Zoſomus was inſtructed in ſeveral Arts, parti- 
cularly in Reading and Rehearſing; and that, af- 
der Speaking loud he fell into a Spitting of Blood, 
of which he was cured in #gypt ; but upon his 
0 ä Return 
| ib. 5. Ep. 19. 
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Return relapſed again, after ſtraining his Voice fo 
two Days together, the Evacuation being uſhereg 
in by a gentle Cough. To conclude, he adds, he 
had ſent this his Servant to Plautinus's Country. 
bouſe in the Forum Julii, for the ſake of the Ai, 
and begs he may be made welcome. 
To this purpoſe is that golden Saying of Hippy 
crates *, All Straining of the Voice, whether in 
Speaking, Reading, or Singing, puts the Soul (Ani. 
ma) in a Commoation : But the Queſtion is, whether 
Hippecrates meant by the Anima the Blood” itſelf, 
in regard the Exerciſe of the Voice puts the whole 
Syſtem of the Blood. into violent Commotions: [t 
it is the common Opinion indeed, that the Bloodis 
dhe Seat of the Soul; nay, it is manifeſt, that 
the Blood uſes to be taken for the Soul itſelf, as in 
Virgil f. „„ 


Purpuream vomit ille Animan— 


Certain it is, that Singing puts the Maſs of Blood 
in ſuch a Heat, by the Confeſſion of the Muſicians 
themſelves, that, when they go off the Stage, they 
often piſs Blood. But after all, it is more proba- 
ble, that, by Anima, he meant, the Breath, which 
we ſuck and expel. by Inſpiration and Exſpiration. 
For there is no manner of Exerciſe, which affects 
and Diſorders the Organs of Reſpiration more, not 
indeed ſo much, as the Exerciſe of the Voice. We 
all know that Saying of Plautus ; 


Pm >, > Fa, 4. Ow wp a CFP a GT ' 
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Faotet anima uxoris mee, 


my Wife's Breath ſtinks. gs 


22. Dediar.n;26. + AEneid.1. 9. 
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To this Claſs belong thoſe who play upon Trum- 
ered ets, Flutes, Pipes, and in general all who ſound 
» be with diſtended Cheeks ; for the violent Impriſon- 
ty. nent and Struggling of the Breath in ſounding a 
* Trumpet or Flute, occaſions not only the above- 
mentioned, but even greater Diſorders; ſuch as 
Ppt Ruptures of the Veſſels in the Breaſt, and ſudden 
2 Evacuations of Blood: at the Mouth. Diemer- 
et in his Obſervations, . has a terrible In- 
ſtance of a Trumpeter, who by over-ſtraining him- 


* ſelf to found beyond others, broke a large Vein in 
be Lungs, upon which he had a copious Efflux of 
1: WW Blood, and expired two Hours after. | 
hat As 5 the Remedies calculated for the Diſor- 


bo above-mentioned, a Truſs ought to be wore 
by way of e e as well as Cure of the Rup- 
ture ; for all the other Remedies againſt Ruptures, 
3 Frictions, Cere-cloaths, and Plaiſters, are 
ridiculous. To preſerve the Voice, or take off the 
Roughneſs of the Throat, Baths of ſweet Water 
ve very ſerviceable, as well as the taking of Cy- 
prus Turpentine, and the Syrup prepared from it. 
Galen * cries up Baths beyond all other Remedies : 
Theſe, ſays he, who hurt their Voice by over-train- 
ng it, ſuch as Muſicians, Preachers, and Actors, 
nale much uſe of Baths, and fecd upon gently lax- 
ating Fed. When the Breaſt is threatened with 
Injury, which may he predicted from a flight 
Cough, and the Habit of the Body, we muſt en- 
deavour to perſuade them to leave off this Sort 
of Buſineſs. 


* Of. Med. 56, 7. De comb. med. 2. loc. c. 1. 
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Of the Diſeaſes of HusBAnDMEN, 

THAT Saying of the Prince of Poets, 


O Fortumatos nimium, ſua fi bona norint, 
Agricolas, 185 


ought probably to be underſtood of that antient 
Race of Mortals, who manured their domeſtic 
and patrimonial Lands with their own Cattle; 
and not of the Hufbandmen we have now, who 
are obliged to encounter endleſs Labour and ex- 
tream Poverty in manuring other Men's Grounds. 
However, the uſual Diſeaſes among the Italian Far- 
mers, eſpecially thofe on the two Sides of the Ps, 
are Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, Aſthmas, Cho- 
lics, St. Anthony's Fire, Inflammations of the 
Eyes, Quinfeys, Tooth-achs and Rottenneſs of 
the Teeth. Theſe Diſeaſes may be imputed chief- 
ly to two occaſional Cauſes, the Air, and their 
Diet: For their Bufineſs expoſes them to all the 
Inclemencies of the Air; they are bound to en- 
counter ſometimes the South and ſometimes the 
North-winds ; fometimes they are ſoaked in 
Rains, or the Night-dews, and at other times they 
are ſcorched with the Beams of the Summer: ſun; 
and, let their Conſtitutions be never ſo robuſt and 
brawny, they cannot ſuffer ſuch great Alterations 
without Damage, by being one while chilled with 
Cold, and at other times covered with Sweat, to 


all which they add a foul coarſe Diet, ſo that the) 
can- 
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annot but gather a Crowd of ' groſs and glutinous 
Humours, which produce theſe Difeaſes. For a 
febrile Efferveſcence being thus excited in the 
whole Maſs of Fluids, the groſs and viſcid Hu- 
mours are apt to ſtagnate in the Veſſels of the 
Lungs, to which the whole Maſs of venous Blood 
repairs; fo that, purſuant to frequent Obſervation, 
when any epidemical Affection of the Lungs be- 
ins to rage, it makes its firſt Aſſault on the Coun- 
try People, and ſweeps off great Numbers of the m. 
For the ſame Reaſon, they are frequently troudled 
with Colics and hypochondriac Diſorders, which 
they call :/ mal de Padrone, from its reſemblance of 
the hyſteric Paſſion : For their groſs and viſcid A- 
lment produces a Redundance of pituitous and acid 
Juices in the Stomach and Inteſtines; and thence 
proceeds the Griping and Diſtention of the Inte- 
ſtines. 

But as Huſbandmen follow various Sorts of 
Work, according to the Diverſity of the Country, 
and of the Seaſons of the Year, they uſed to be 
troubled, in Winter and the beginring of the 
dpring, with the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, Defluxi- 
ons upon the Eyes, and Quinſeys, the Cauſe of 
which Diſorders, as I intimated above, is the 
Groſſneſs and V iſcidity of the Blood, which ren- 
der its Circulation flower, and diſpoſe it to Stagna- 
tions and Inflammations in ſeveral Places: For 
the Blood, drawn from their Veins in that Seaſon, 
ls ſo thick, that it reſembles Bees-wax both in Co- 
our and Conſiſtency. 5 | 

[ do not believe, that, in any Set of Men the 
Blood undergoes a greater Change in a ſhort time, 
than it does among the Boors and Country People; 
for thoſe very Perſons, whoſe Blood, drawn from the 
Veins in the Spring, is thick and glutinous, have a 
lively florid Blood in the beginning of Summer, 

when 
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when they are ſeized with any Diſorder : So great 
is the Influence of Exerciſe and Labour, that it 
| readily turns the Maſs of Humours to a contra 
Craſis, which is not obſerved among the Inhabi- 
tants of Towns. | 
I have made one Remark, which is curious e- 
nough, in our Farmers Families, eſpecially in their 
Children; which is, that theſe Children, being for 
the moſt part under ten Years of Ape, are ſeized 
about the vernal Equinox, with ſuch a Dimneſs in 
thar Sight, that they run up and down all Day 
long as if they were blind ; but, upon the Ap- 
proach of Night they ſee very well. Now this 
Diſorder goes off of itſelf, without the Aſſiſtance 
of any Remedy; for, about the middle of April, 
they become as well as ever. Upon ſuch Occaſi- 
ons I have often taken a narrow View of theſe 
Childrens Eyes, and found the Pupilla, or Ball, 
much dilated, which Diſorder the Phyſicians call 
by the Name of Mydriafis, though Authors differ 
in their Thoughts of the Cauſe of it, as you may 
ſee in Sennertus, Riverius, and Platerus. 
Gorræus * fays, this Diſtemper is not much dif- 
terent from the Reſolution of the Pupilla; and in- 
deed it ſeemed to me, that the Rays of the Sun in 
March might make ſome Colliquation in the Brain 
and optic Nerves, by which means the Tone and 
Spring of the Coat, called Uvea, may be fo fe- 
ſolved, that it becomes flaccid. | 
Theſe Children live all Winter in very hot and 
moiſt Huts; and when the Winter is broke, that 
is, about the vernal Equinox, they peep out of 
their Dungeons, and expoſe their bare Heads to 
the dun beams, upon which a Fuſion and Colliqua- 
tion of the Humours may readily enſue ; and from 
thence proceeds the Dilatation of the Eye-ball, 1 
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a Weakneſs of Sight, by reaſon of the Admiſſion 
| of an exceſſive Quantity of Light : But, towards 
"© W the End of April, the Sun-beams, being more ef- 
7 beau, diſcuſs the Humours which had thus fallen 
don the Coats ; and, the Pupil being reſtored to 
its natural Tenſion and Lightneſs, the Eye-fight is 
© MW recovered without the Intervention of Remedies. | 
11 In Summer our Farmers are ſeized, not unfre- 
4 MW quently, with acute and ardent Fevers, eſpecially 
in about July; and in the Autumn they are ſubject to 
£ Dyſenteries, the Cauſe of which is to be imputed to 
7 the Eating of Summer-fruit, and other Errors in 
N the Way of Diet. Many of their Women, being 
commonly employed in the Autumnal Seaſon, in 


#1 ſteeping Hemp and Flax in Lakes and Pools, where 
f. they ſtand wet up to their Middles, wading to 
fo cleanſe it and pull it out, are thereupon ſeized with 
1, W cute and mortal Fevers, which are owing not on- 
fr ly to the Conſtriction of the Pores and Want of 
* Tranſpiration, but likewiſe to the horrid ſtinking 


yy Damp which quite ſinks the animal Spirits, and up- 
on ſuch Occaſions annoys all the Neighbourhood. 
. This certainly is the Seaſon in which our Towns- 
folks ought to be moſt cautious of the Country 
Air ; for then every Village is tainted with that ug- 
Damp; and Kircher * affigns this alone for the 
Cauſe of diſmal Plagues in ſome Cities. The 
Virulency of the Steams, which riſe from the 
Water in which Hemp is ſteeped, is ſufficiently 
ſt forth by Schenchius + in his Obſervations, Pe- 
trus a Caſtro, Simon Pauli and others : And as 
for the Influence of Odours or Smells upon our 
Conſtitutions, we need go no further than to our 
hyſteric Women, to be fully convinced of it. 
| | ITEM. | | Anc- 


* Scrut. Peſtiß. Sa. 1. S.. 1. + Lib. 7. 06.9. 
de Febr. Punctic. Quadrip. Bot. 
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Another thing which contributes not a little to 
the Diſeaſes of 1755 18 rr flothful Careleſneſt 
in heaping up the Dung, deſigned for improving 

"their Grounds, Juſt before their Cow hiker, Hog 
ſties, and the very Doors of their dwelling Houſes, 
keeping it there ſor a Noſegay all Summer; for at 
this rate the Air they live in muſt needs be pollut- 
ed with the foul Steams which riſe inceſſantly. Up- 
on this Conſideration Heſed was againſt the Dung- 
ing of Grounds, and thought it more convenient 
to promote the Healthfulneſs of the People, than 

the Fertility of the Ground. 
HP. Zacchia * obſerves, that Gardeners are often- 
times troubled with Cachexies and Dropſies; for, 
being obliged to live in moiſt Places, becauſe Gar- 
dens want to be often watered, their Bodies muſt 
needs imbibe a great deal of Humidity. I remem- 
ber I once cured a Gardener of a Palſey, who had 
loſt the Motion and retained the Senfe of one of 
his Legs, and in the other retained the Motion but 
was deprived of the Senſe. This Man was reco- 
vered with the Decoction of Guaiacum, and ma- 
ny other Remedies, after being ill many Years. 

In Hippocrates we meet with a Hiſtory that 
runs thus; He, that lay ill in Dealcles's Garden, 
had been affefted a long time with a Heavineſs and 
Stuffing in the Head, and a Pain in the right Temple ; 
and at laſt, being ſeized with a Fever, was forced l 
take his Bed. In commenting upon this Cafe Ga- 
len is very ſevere upon Sabinus, becauſe Hippocrati, 
by mentioning the Garden, meant to point at tte 
Cauſe of the Diſeaſe ; for Galen condemns the Air 
of Gardens by reaſon of the Dung, and the unfa. 
vourable Exhalations of Trees, ſuch as Box, av 
of ſuch other Plants. ws 
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Thoſe who lire near Meadows are likewiſe lia- 
ble to the ſame Diſorders ; for there riſes generally 
an unwholfome Air from Meadows, ſor the Rea- 
ſons mentioned above. Hence the Lawyers ſay, a 


Man may enter an Action againſt a Neighbour - 


who offers to turn tilled Lands into Pafture- 
grounds. See I. Pratum de Rer. Verb. Signif®. 
And accordingly we find, that Hay-mowers and 


others concerned in the Culture of Meadows, are 


2172 
89 4 


ſubject to various heavy Diſeaſes. yy 

But now the Queſtion comes, How Huſband- 
men, who are ſo neceſſary to the Commonwealth, 
ſhall be relieved by Phyſic ? In Anſwer to which, it 
is certainly in vain to offer any Cautions by way 
of Preſervation or Prevention ; for they ſeldom 
conſult Phyficians upon that Head, and, if any 
Phyſician gives ſuch Advice, they are not likely 
to obſerve it: So all I can do is to fubjoin ſome 
Remarks to be obſerved in the Cure, when they 
are brought from the Country to our Hoſpitals in 
Town, or when they are of the richer Sort, and 
can afford to ſend for a Phyfician. ws 

In the firſt Place, when theſe People are ill of 
Pleuriſies, or the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, we ought 
not to bleed them fo liberally as we do the Inhabi- 
tants of Cities and Towns ; for their Bodies, be- 
ing worn out with conſtant Labour, are eaſily en- 
ſeebled ; and beſides, the whole Syſtem of their 
Blood is of a gelatinous Confiſtence, and robbed 
of the volatile Pits ; fo that, when a large Quan- 


tity of Blood is drawn forth, their Strength ſinks, 


and is not ſufficient to maſter the Diſeaſe by Ex- 
pectoration. I know very well, that ſome think 
we ought to bleed the more liberally when the 
Blood is ſo thick, in order to put it into Motion, 


® Zach l. citat. n. 14. 
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as they ay; but this is a random Aſſertion: 13 
would adsiſe ſuch People to conſult the learned 
Bellini *, and ſee what Cautions are required for 
the drawing of Blood by Veneſection: For certain 
it is, that the Blood does not move of its own Ac- 
cord, or by the Force of its own Gravity, but by 
the Impulſe of the Spirits with the Intervention of 
the Motion of the Heart; ſo that, when the Spi- 
rits are caſt down and ſunk, the Blood is ſo far 
"from being put in Motion, that a Stop is rather 
put to its Circulation. 
Ballonius f puts the Queſtion, Why . Bodies 
of Servants, which are otherwiſe hard, compact 
and ſolid, and more healthy than thoſe of Children, 
are yet more weakened with Purgation and Bleed- 
ing, in Time of Sickneſs, than other opener and 
ſofter Bodies? To ſolve which he offers ſeveral 
Reaſons, the principal one is, that their Bodies, 
being thick and diſtended by hard Viſcera, are not 
ſo eaſily moved by Purgatives, nor ſo much bene- 
fited by Bleeding. Now the ſame may be applied 
to Farmers and Country- people. Hippocrates ſ de- 
ſcribes a certain Seaſon, in which Servant - maids 


who were ſeized with Quinſeys, died; but the 


young Women who were free and lived upon 
their own, recovered: So that we ought to form 
our Judgments of Diſeaſes and their Cures, not 
only by the Habit and Conſtitution of the Body, 
but by the Condition of Life and Way of Buſineſs. 

Thus we find a great many Errors committed 
in preſcribing for this Sort of People, upon the 
Preſumption that their robuſt Conſtitutions will 
bear ſtronger Remedies than the Inhabitants of 
Towns. I am often moved with Compaſſion, 


when I ſee the poor n brought in jj 
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the public Hoſpitals, and committed to the Care 
of young Phyſicians juſt come from the Schools, 
who utterly exhauſt their Strength with ſtrong Ca- 
thartics and repeated-Phlebotomy, without any re- 
gard to their being unaccuſtomed to ſtrong Medi- 
cines, and enfeebled with Labour and Fatigue : 


And it is for this Reaſon, that many of theſe poor 


Wretches chuſe rather to die peaceably in their 
Country-huts, than to loſe their Lives ia the Hoſ- 
pitals after the Oppreſſion of Bleeding and Phyſic. 


As ſoon as Reaping is over in the Country, the 


Hoſpitals of Rome are crowded with Reapers and 
Day-labourers ; and it is a doubtful Queſtion, whe- 
ther the Surgeon's Lancet, or the Sickle of Death 
cuts off moſt Reapers. * 
I muſt fay, I have often wondered how ſeveral 
Country-people get over acute Diſeaſes, not only 
without the Aſſiſtance of any Remedy, but even 
in the midſt of their high Feeding; for, though 
they are poor, when any one is taken ill, the 
Neighbours come all a viſiting, and bring with 
them Eggs and Pullets, of which they make Diſh- 
es; and by that means either elude the Shock of 
the Diſtemper, or haſten their Exit out of a Scene 
of Miſery : And, in Alluſion to this Cuſtom, we 
have a commen Saying, That the Country-people 
go to the other World with their Bellies full; 
whereas the Town's-folks are ſtarved with Abſti- 
nence, and worn out with Torture of Phyſic, 
when they undertake that Journey.  - . 
But, when theſe People begin to recover, they 
return to their uſual Way of Feeding, upon Garlic 
and Onions, which they value as the choiceſt 
Food: Now, I am apt to believe this ſharp Ali- 
ment may ſupply the room of Medicines ; for their 
Stomach, and indeed the whole Maſs of Blood, in- 
clines to an Acidity, eſpecially in the 8 
5 „ after 
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after the Fatigue of their Labour, Onions and 
Garlic, like antiſcorbutic Medicines, will ferve to 
diſſolve the glewy Thickneſs, and temper the Aci- 
dity. I know a great many of them who have 
cured Quartan Agues in the midſt of Winter, 
with the uſe of Garlic and Onions, with generous 
Wine. 0 wth Baa 5 
Galen gives the Hiſtory of a Country- man who 
was ſeized with a Cholic, and preſently girded 
himſelf tightly about, and eat Garlic with Bread; 
upon which, continuing at his wonted Work all 
Day long, he was freed of the Cholic: So that 
Garlic (ſays Galen) may juſtly be called the Country- 
folks Theriaca ; and whoever prohibits the T hraci- 
ans, or the Gauls, or the Inhabitants . cold Coun- 
tries, to eat Garlic, does them no ſmall Injury. Ano- 
ther Remedy, which our Country-people cure the 
Cholic with, is, a Cataplaſm made of bruiſed 
Leaves of Ground-pine, with the Volks of Eggs, 
and applied to the Belly. 
Hippocrates + has a pretty Sort of a Caſe, which 
he relates in theſe Words: Changes of Paſture 
4 alfo afford Relief to the Patient on ſome Occa- 
„ fions, as happened to the Man who wreathed 
“ and platted Twigs, for being obliged to keep 
& his Bed on Account of the Pain, he emyloied a 
4 Piece of Wood in preſſing himſelf down, from 
* which he found Eaſe.** Here Hippocrates ſpeaks 
of a Man who relieved his Pain by applying the 
Head of a Stake or Pole upon the Part; but he 
does not tell where the Pain was ſeated. Galen, 
commenting upon the Place, thinks it was a Pain 
in the Hand: Valleſius thinks it was a Cholic ; and 
that he preſſed the Part where the Pain raged moſt | 


with.a wooden Stake ; fince ſuch Pains are _ 
8 ea ſe 
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eaſed by a ſtrong Preſſure, by toſſing the Body, 
and change of Poſture or Figure. And this indeed 
Nature points forth in. Belly-achs, when we na- 
turally preſs and ſqueeze the Part affected with our 
Hand or our Fiſt, for that hinders the Diſtention 
and Riſing of the Part. In like manner Hippo- 
crates * recommends the Preſſure of one's Hand 
in hyfteric Fits, in order to keop the Wombwith- 
in its due Bounds ; and in my own Practice I have 
found this one Remedy more ſerviceable, than all 
the Train of hyſteric Medicines. 488 
But with Reſpect to the Cure of theſe poor Peo- 
ple, it is plain, both from Reaſon and Experience, 
that their Bodies, being worn out with Labour, 
and ſed with bad Nouriſhment, ought not to be 
exhauſted with repeated Bleeding and Purging. 
Vomits they can bear with more Eaſe; and ſome- 
times ſcarifying Cupping- glaſſes work Miracles in 
their continual Fevers, wherher it be that the great 
Confidence they have in this Remedy, or that 
ſome other unknown Quality crowns it with Suc- 
_ refs: If we exhibit any rag i they ought 

not to be of the volatile Kind, in Compliance 
with Nature, for they are apt to ſweat not only 
in Summer, but in Winter; and it is well known, 
that Sweat is eaſily raiſed upon thoſe who are inured 
to Work and Exerciſes. When the Diſeaſe is 
checked, and they begin to recover, let them re- 
turn to their own rural Cottages, and take their 
uſual Diet. Plato + had Reaſon to deride Herod:- 
cus the Phyſician, who offered to preſcribe Rules 
of Diet to Workmen and Labourers. 
I take this compendious Way of Cure, to be 
the beſt ſor the People we now treat of; for, in 
the uſe of a tedious long Series of Remedies, they 
gradually decay and grow ſick of the very Cure. 
Eo CHAT 
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Of the Diſcaſes uſual in C A MPS. 

JILIT AR Diſcipline, which has long 
1 diſputed the Precedency with Learning, it 
being a Doubt which is fitter to immortalize the 
Names of its Votaries, differs from all other Arts 
in this Point; that, whereas the others are calcu- 
lated for preſerving and ſupporting the Life of Man, 
than which nothing can be more precious, it ſeems 
only to project how to deſtroy and laviſh it away, 
It is certain, that, in the Age we now live in, we 
cannot invent a more calamitous and miſerable ſort 
of Life, than that which our common Soldiers are 
forced to lead, not only in the Field and Sieges, 
but even in Winter- quarters; whether it be from 
our purſuing a different Method of War and Fight- 
ing from the Antients, or from the modern Neg: 
lect of military Diſcipline, the Health of the Sol- 
diets being now leſs carefully looked after than in 
former Times. For thoſe, who in any Expedi- 
tion have the good Luck to efcape the Fury of Fire 
and Sword, are often ſubject to a long Train of 
Evils ; and generally Armies loſe one of ten by ſome 
malignant, epidemic Illneſs. Hence we find, that 
Camp- fevers and other Contagions, mortal Di- 


ſeaſes, are famous or rather infamous: For In- \ 
ſtance, the Hungarian Fever, which firſt appeared j 
in 1566, in the Pannonian Expedition of the Em. g 
peror Maximilian II. againſt Solyman, and is accu. 5 


rately deſcribed by Sennertus , who calls it — 
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litary or Camp-fever, ariſing from bad Aliment 
and corrupt Water, in Conjunction with ſeveral 
other Cauſes, 'namely, Watching, vaſt Fatigue, 


Rain, Heats, Colds, ſudden Frights, and a thou- 


ſand other Hardſhips; which no- body knows but 
thoſe who have felt them. 

ut of all the Cauſes, which introduce Diſeaſes 
into Camps, I take none to be ſo pernicious as the 
Filth and Naſtineſs of the Camps. God prohibited 
the ay to diſcharge their Excrements within 
the Camp, injoining them not only to do it out of 
the Camp, but to dig a Hole in the Earth for re- 
ceiving the Excrements, and then to cover them 
up; for which End every Soldier was obliged tv 
wear a ſharp-pointed Stake at his Side: And the 
lame Cuſtom is {ſtill obferved among the Turks, 
whoſe Soldiers are much cleaner than ours. The 
Words in Deuteron:my run thus; Thou ſhalt have 
a Place alſo without the Camp, whither thou ſhalt go 
forth Abroad And thou ſhalt have a Paddle upon thy 
Weapon : And it ſhall be, when thou wilt eaſe thyſelf 
Abroad, thou ſhalt dig therewith, and ſhalt turn back 


and cover that which cometh from thee For the Lord £ 
| thy Cod walketh in the midſt of thy Camp. For my 


own Share, I acknowledge I never did practiſe in 
Camps; but I am informed, by Phyſicians who 
bave waited upon great Armies, that ſometimes in 
Summer there is ſuch a nauſeous Smell in Camps, 
that nothing can be more diſagreeable: And there- 
fore it is no Wonder, if peculiar and unknown Di- 
eaſes break out in Camps, which require peculiar 
Names and Cures. We are not without ſome 
earned Authors who have expreſsly treated on this 
Subject, particularly Raymundus Mindererus, who 
bas publiſhed a Treatiſe de Militari — L 

ud 
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And Henricus Screta, who has writ admirably well 
of the Camp-malignant-Fevers. 
I was once of Opinion, that the Practice of 
Phyfic in Camps bore a different Aſpect from what 
it does in Cities, and was ſo lawlefs and unbound- 
ed, as to venture upon Remedies with a fort of 
Temerity : For as a Camp- life uſes to prove but a 
ſhort one, ſo I reckoned the Art of Phyſic ſhould 
not be long winded, but expeditious in ſuch Places: 
And that as the Occaſions of Cure are ſlippery and 
quick-paced, ſo Experiments ſhould be dangerous: 
And in fine, that the Accidents were fo ſudden 
and unexpected, and the Change of Camps fo fre- 
quent, that neither the Phyſician nor the Patient 
could have the Opportunity of a regular Cure. But 
the learned Dr. George Barſatorff, Phyſician to 
the Duke of Hanover, undeceived me while he was 
at Modena: He informed me, that the Camp- 
practiſe is not ſo coarſe and irregular as I took it to 
be; and that Princes and Generals of Armies take 
care to provide expert Phyſicians with large Stocks 
of Medicines, both for themſelves and their 
Forces; as we read, that in the Trejan War the 
Grecians were attended by achaon, a famous 
Phyſician and a noted Surgeon. In ſhort, this 
learned Gentleman, having attended the Brunfwict 
and Luneburg Troops for five Campaigns in Hun- 
gary, during which Campaigns the Armies were 
very numerous, communicated to me many mate- 
rial Remarks, which I am now about to relate, to 
the end that I may do Juſtice to the Subject from 
the Knowledge of another, where my own is de- 
ficient. ME : 

Setting aſide Wounds, which are the Trophies 
of War, all the Diſeaſes of Camps are by this fa- 
mous Man reduced to two Heads, a malignant 


Fever, and a Dyſentery ; all the reſt being w 
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the Harbingers or Followers of theſe two. The 
neareſt and moſt immediate Cauſe of malignant 
Fevers he imputes to a virulent Miaſma entertained 
and rooted in the Maſs of Blood; the occaſional 
Cauſe being derived from lying long in the ſame 
Camp, from the dead Corps of Men and other 
Animals; and from the not covering of their Ex- 


crements, which are all apt to pollute the Air with 


corrupt Steams, and convey malignant Particles to 
the inmoſt Receſles of Life. He places this Ma- 
lienity in an impure Acid, which is volatile, very 
active, and deſtroys both the Humours and the 
Spirits, by the Intervention of a Fermentation. 
Theſe malignant Fevers, he ſays, appear generally 
towards the End of Summer; and are afterwards 
accompanied by Head-achs, Deliriums, Convul- 
ſions and colliquative Looſneſſes, as Effects accom- 
pany the Cauſe. He adds, that theſe malignant 
Fevers diſappear in the Camps when the Nights 
grow cold; for, the Sun being then upon its Re- 
ceſs, the Texture of the Air is more compacted, 
and the fetid Exhalations are wrapped up in their 
proper Receptacles; and ſo, an End being put to 
the active Influence both of the offenſive Smell 
and Sun-beams, the Malignity is likewiſe at an 


End. 


Thus he lodges the Seminary of this Malignity, 


which breeds and feeds Camp- fevers, in a corrupt 
and defiled Air; ſo that, if any Diſeaſe deſerves the 


Title of Hifpocrates's 76 Octo, certainly Camp- 
fevers have the beſt Right to it ; which may like- 


Wiſe be affirmed of the Remedies exhibited in ſuch 


Caſes. That the Antients owned no divine Thing 
in any Diſeaſe, but ſuch as owe their Original to 
the Air, is evident from the Teſtimony of Hippe- 
rates , who deduces the Original of Diſeaſes from 
Pen tlie 
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the Heavens, i. e. the Air; and calls the Air, the 


Author and Ruler of what is incident to our Bo- 


dies; though Hlelmont * indeed would have this 
divine Thing to ſignify the wonderful Property of a 


The celebrated Phyſician, from whom we have 
theſe Remarks, ſays, that + Hippocrates, in his Book 


de Morbis, calls the Original of a Diſeaſe from 
the Air averirydeay ; and, in his Book de Veteri 
Medicina t, makes uſe of the ſame Word, to ſig- 
nify an acid Humour, in Oppoſition to a ſweet 
Humour; ſo that a Contagion ariſing from the Air 
may be properly called, a volatile Acid. 

The Symptoms, which precede theſe Camp- 
fevers, are a ſort of Perturbation and Uneaſineſs, 
now and then a Shivering or two, a manifeſt Sign 
of a virulent Miaſma. The Symptoms which ac- 
company the Fever are Watchings, Deliriums, 
great Heats, Anxiety about the Heart, an oppreſ- 


ſing Sleepineſs, Head-achs, and often Sweats that 


laſt even to the Height of the Diſcaſe. 0 
In order to tell the good or bad Event of the 
Diſeaſe, he ſays, we muſt have an attentive Re- 
gard to the Preſence or Abſence of Sweat; for if 
we obſerve Sweat, even from the Beginning of the 
Diſeaſe, with a large Pulſe, we may infallibly pre- 
dict a Recovery, notwithſtanding the Appearance 
of very violent Symptoms ; and a great many, who 
do not ſweat, die ſuddenly, though their Symptoms 
ſeem to be milder: Neither is it ſo much to the 
Purpoſe, whether theſe Symptoms appear in the 
critical Days or not, ſince Hippocrates || calls thoſe 
Sweats good, let them come when they will, which 
make the Diſeaſe more tolerable. A 
$ 
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As for the Cure of theſe Fevers, he ſays, he 
always found Bleeding fatal, and carefully avoided 
it; and that, after the firſt or ſecond Shivering, 
before the virulent Miaſma dived deeper into the 
Receſſes of Life, he preſently exhibited ſome vo- 
latile Alexipharmic, ſuch as Wedelius's Bezoardic- 
tincture, with rectified Spirits of Hartſhorn ; the 
enſuing Days he preſcribed a more temperate Cor- 
dial, ſuch as Powder of Contrayerva, with Hartſ- 
horn and Salt of Vipers every ſix Hours, till a 
plentiful Sweat broke out; upon the Eruption of 
which he gradually leſſened the Doſe and Frequen- 
cy of taking. In the mean time he did not offer 
to render the Body ſoluble unleſs in the Caſe of 
ſome urgent Neceſſity, for he obſerved, that the 
Laxity of the Belly ef the Sweat and Tranſ- 
piration: And, in order to promote the Tranſpi- 
ration, he exhibited the Decoction of Oats with 
Scorzonera- roots, Shavings of Hartſhorn, and the 
like. He found Bliſtering-plaiſters applied to the 
Arms and Thighs ſucceed well in three Caſes, 
which were a Sleepineſs, Head-achs, and Lice 
ſculking under the Skin almoſt. | „ 
He propoſes the ſame Method for the Cure of 
Camp-dyſenteries, in giving twice or thrice in the 
beginning the ſame Bezoardics, joined with ſmall 
Doſes of Opiats, to the end that the Current of 
the Humours to the Fundament being thus checked, 
and the Fibres of the nervous Parts relaxated, - 
dweat may break forth with more Liberty ; the Bo- 
dy being at the ſame time well covered up with 
Coaths, and a Cruſt of Bread ſoaked in hot Spirit 
of Wine being applied to the Navel. Having 
procured Sweat, if the Body ſtood in need of any 
urgation, he preſcribed a laxative Powder of 
Rhubarb, red Coral prepared, and burnt Hartſhorn 
obe taken in Broth ; and upon repeating of this 
twice 
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twice or thrice, he often found that the Diſeaſe 
gave way: After which, if there was Occaſion, he 
gave them ſome ſognachic Medicine to raiſe their 
ppetite. 8 R {3 
For quelling the Gripes and Throws in the In- 
teſtines,, he recammends carminative and nervine 
Medicines jomed to Opiats, ſuch as the Mixture 
Polychrefta deſcribed by Wedelius in his Opiologia ; 
and paregoric Bags of the Flow r: of Chamomile, 
Linſeed, Bran, and Salt. If the Flux of Blood 
continues long, he recommends the abſorbent and 
ſtyptic Medicines; ſuch were the Remedies which 
he found moſt beneficial in the Cures of Camp- 
, difeaſes, without offering to let Blood. ebb 
As for the Wounds, which are very frequent, he 
made a very curious Remark upon them; which 
is, that the very ſlighteſt and leaſt ſuſpected had a 
Camp-malignity in them : For he obſerved, that 
in long Sieges all contuſed Wounds, ſuch as Gun- 
ſhot Wounds, eſpecially in the Head, though ever 
ſo flight, were always difficult to cure; and, 
though treated with the greateſt Care, proved of- 
ten mortal to the great Diſcredit of the Surgeons, 
by the Acceſſion of an Inflammation, and after- 
wards a Gangrene ; inſomuch that they ſuſpected 
the Enemies had poiſoned their Balls. But, being 
informed by Deſerters, that the Beſieged were e- 
qually unfortunate in their Wounds, we began to 
| ſuſpeR ſome Malignity occafioned to the Wounds 
= by the Air, and thereupon preſcribed Bezoardics 
| and Abſorbents with cephalic Vulneraries ; as allo 
the Application of the ſame ſort of Medicines to 
the wounded Part, by injeCting into it Decoction 
of Worm-wood, Viper's-graſs and Rue mixed 
with Honey, or mixing the Digeſtive with Oil of 
St. 7obn's Wort, Oil of Rue, and the like. 10 
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the Uſe of which Means they found the Cure ſuc- 
ceeded better. J 2 
This learned Gentleman, wþoſe Obſervations 
upon all manner of Things were very Curious and 
exact, mentioned one Thing to me which cannot 


but gratify any one's Curioſity; which is a very 


frequent Illneſs in Camps, which invades not on] 


the Common Soldiers, but even Gentlemen and 


Perſons of Diſtinction, and breaks forth in a ſud- 
den and paſſionate Deſire of ſeeing their own 
Country and Relations (called in the German Lan- 


guage, das Heimwehe) which generally proves o- 


minous. For, after that longing Deſire ſeizes 


them, they either die of ſome Diſeaſe, or are kil- 


kd in Battle, inſomuch that ſcarcely one of a Hun- 
dred eſcapes; and that it is a common Proverb in 


Camps, He that ſeeks his Courtry finds Death. 
He told me further, that he knew Men of no 


ſmall Figure, who were other wile very brave, and 
jet, upon the Declaration of ſome intended Expe- 
dition, were ſo Thunder-ſtruck, as to form in 
their Minds all of a ſudden an Idea of their ap- 
proaching Death, and to predict their enſuing Exit 
in that Expedition with ſo much Certainty, that 
they took leave of their Friends the Day before the 
Tight, made their Wills, and gave Orders for their 
funerals: And after all, when the Engagement 
came, the Prediction was verified in their Death. 
He further added, that this mental Diſcaſe, pro- 
duced by the Impreſſions of Horror, and the diſ- 
mal Proſpect of Death, was cur'd by inſpiring 
em with a different Turn of Soul, and by preſent- 
ug them with a certain Emblem of their Safety, 
provided theſe meaſures were taken before the Dif- 
tale was deep-rooted ; ſince, by the imagined 
we of that Emblem, the Spirits, whieh were 


for- 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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Remedy of any Diftemper : For, ſays he, if a 


. ſort. of Grief ; his Mind will be accuſtomed to 
Man be tortured with various Diſeaſes, if he em- 


tleman, which indeed is no leſs curious than the 
former, was, That, aſter an Engagement, in 


— 


formerly bound up, are ſet at Liberty, and the Im- 
age of Death effaced from the Mind. | 
Now this comes to paſs by natural Means, and 
not by any Virtue inherent in theſe Emblems; for 
as the Force of the Imagination and Apprehenſion 


of Death throws the Soldiers into ſo great a Deſ. 
pondency, ſo the ſame Power of the Imagination 


effaces the Impreſſions of Fear and Death, by the 
apprehended Virtue of the Emblems, though in 
reality they have no Virtue at all. We meet with 


: -a great many things in Authors concerning Amu- 


lets and Charms, but generally ſpeaking theſe Au- 


-thors afcribe no Virtue to them, beyond what is 
- owing to the paſſive Deception of a credulous 
Mind. So true it is what Seneca * hath faid, 
Quedam-nen nift decepta ſanantur, ſome Dilorders 
are cured only by Deceit. This recalls to my Me- 
mory what I have read formerly in Cartefius of the 
Force of Imagination, which he ſays is ſo great, 


that to draw off the Imagination is the greateſt 


Man be always entertained with Tragedies ; thoug| 
his Mind be compoſed, he will be ſeized with ſome 


Groans, his Heart and its Fibres will ſuffer a Con- 
traction, by which Means the Circulation of the 
Blood willl be retarded, and ObſtruEtions bred in 
the Liver and the Spleen. On the other hand, if a 


ploys bis Thoughts on ſuch Objects as are pleaſant 
and exhilarate the Mind, he makes way for the 


Recovery of his Healtn. 1 
Another Remark, made by the ſaid learned Gen- 


mol 
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of the Corps that lay ſtripped on the — 
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they commonly do) the Privy Members were raiſ- 
ed and diſtended as with venereal Rage; and that 
in the Corps of the Women a ſort of Stiffneſs 
was obſerved in their lower Parts. For a Solution 
of this Phæ nomenon it may be offered, that, 
when Soldiers go upon an Engagement, they boil 
with Fury and Rage, which drives all the Spirits 
and Blood from the inner to the outer Parts of the 
Body; inſomuch that thoſe who are killed in Bat- 
tle, as they diſcover Fury and Threats in their 


Looks even when they are dead, ſo their Genitals 
"retain a Convulſion after Death, by reaſon of the 


impriſoned Spirits detained in them. It is well 


known, that the Aſpect of thoſe who die a violent 


Death, and much more thoſe who fall a Sacrifice 
to Mars, is widely different from that of others 
who die in their Beds of ſome acute or chronical 


Diſeaſe. Valerius Maximus d makes mention of a 


Roman Soldier, in the Battle of Cannæ, who, be- 


ing diſabled to handle his Weapon by the Loſs of 


his Hands, catched hold of a Numidian, who was 
going to ſtrip him, and aſter biting off his Noſe 
and his Ears, expircd full of Revenge. 

| I thought fit to inſert theſe Remarks, communi- 


cated by the learned Gentlemen above-mentioned, 
as being uſeful not only to thoſe who practiſe in 


Camps, but to the Phyſicians of Cities and Towns: 
For when War over-runs Provinces and King 


doms, it often ſo falls out, that the Troops retire 


from their Summer-expeditions to winter in the 
neighbouring Cities and Towns, in which the 
Camp-diſeaſes will by this Means readily occur. 
The laſt Year, when the German Forces wintered 
in theſe Countries, I had occaſion to obſerve ſuch 
and 
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and I know a great many Men of Figure died, to 
| whom the Phyſicians, being ignorant of Cam 
| practice, and the Genius of Camp-diſeaſes, pre- 
| ſcribed unſcaſonable Remedies, ſuch as Bleeding 
| and ſtrong Purges, without any regard to the chief 
| Indication of conquering that virulent and raging 
Mia ſma, and throwing it out by the Pores of the 
Skin. In fine, Experience, the Miſtreſs of 
| Things, ſhews, that this is the only Way of pro- 
| ceeding in the Cure of ſuch Diſeaſes ; and there- 
fore, when any ſuch Occaſion offers, it becomes 
| us to conſult the Authors mentioned above, Hel- 
| mont & likewiſe makes mention of a certain Fe- 
ver, which runs its whole tragical Courſe without 
any Senſe of Heat; and is by him called a Camp- 
fever : The Nature and Progreſs of this Fever is 
deſcribed by Regnerus de Graaff +, Cornelius Bon- 
| tetꝛe , Etmuller ||, and others. To conclude, 
J have obſerved, that almoſt all the Writers, who 
| have treated of this Subject, impute the Cauſe of 
theſe Diſeaſes to a volatile, corroſive, and ſtrong 
Acid: So that the whole Indication lies in break- 
ing and enervating this Poiſon, and throwing it 
out through the Glands of the Skin, by the help 
of volatile Salts. | 


CHAP. XLIII. 
Of tbe Diſeaſes of een. 
WI conclude our Hiſtory of the Diſeaſes of 


Artificers or Tradeſmen with a ſhort View of | 


thoſe of the learned World, hoping, that ts 
en 


— 
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Men of Letters will not take it ill to find them- 
ſelves ranked in the Claſs of Tradeſmen, conſider- 
ing, that as other Tradeſmen gain by their Trades, 
ſo they purchaſe to themſelves by the purſuit of 
Letters, if not great Eftates, like thoſe of Mer- 
chants, at leaſt a Livelihood and many comfortable 
Conveniencies : For I ſee few, in this Age at leaſt, 
who would give themſelves the Trouble of purſu- 
ing Learning, if they were not pinched with nar- 
row Circumſtances before they ſet about it; fo 
true it is, that neceſſity is at once the Mother cf 
mechanic Arts and of Wiſdom. Purſuant to 
which Maxim Ari/?epranes * writes, That if Pover- 
ty and Riches were out of the World, all things 
would be overturned, and Fhiloſophy with all other 
Arts would lic uncultivated for want of Votaries. 
Generally ſpeaking, ingenious Men if pinched 
with Poverty, and buoyed vp with the Hopes of 
getting Riches, apply them !es incirely to the 
ctudy of Letters; and by that Means procure to 
tzemſelves not only a ſplendid Eſtate, but great 
Reputation among the Perſons of Quality, who 
are then forced to knock at the Gates of the 
Learned to aſk Advice. But after all, though the 
Purſuit of Learning affords a plentiful Harveſt of 
Riches and Glory, it ſeldom fails to produce Thi- 
ſtles and an ugly Crop of Evils: For learned Men, 
uſe Ficinus*s t Words, are as flothful and idle in their 
Body, as they are active and buſy in their Mind 
and Brain, and ſo almoſt all of them, excepting 
the Practitioners of Phyſic, undergo the Inconve- 
nieacies of a ſedentary Life. It is a known Say- 
ing, That a Man grows wiſe by fitting ; and ac- 
cordingly they fit Night and Day among the Tro- 
Plies of Learning, and are not aware of the In- 
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conveniencies accruing to their Bodies, till the 
hidden Cauſes of Diſeaſes have gradually crept in 
upon them, and confined them to their Beds, I 
have already ſhewn the Inconveniencies of a ſeden- 
tary Life, and therefore ſhall not inſiſt upon them 
now. FS 
The Profeſſors of Learning are likewiſe not 
unfrequently ſubject to the Inconveniencies of a 
ſtanding Life; for, to avoid the Injury of a ſeden- 
tary Life which is ſo much cried down, many of 
them run to the contrary Extream, and ſtand 
turning over theirBooks for ſeveral Hours, and even 
whole Days, which is not leſs, nay perhaps more 
hurtful, than conſtant ſitting. - 

All the Men of Learning uſed to complain of 
a Weakneſs in the Stomach. Celſus “ ſays, A great 
many of the Inhabitants of Cities and Towns, 
and almoſt all the Lovers of Learning, have weak 
Stomachs. There is no hard Student almoſt but 
complains of his Stomach : For while the Brain is 
imployed in digeſting, what the Deſire of Know- 
ledge and the Love of Learning takes in, the Sto- 
mach cannot but make an imperfe&t Digeſtion of 
the Aliment, becauſe the animal Spirits are divert- 
ed and taken up in the intellectual Service; or 
theſe Spirits are not conveyed to the Stomach 
with a ſufficient Influx, upon the Account of the 
ſtrong Application of the nervous Fibres, and the 
whole nervous 8, ſtem, in profound Study, How 
much the Influx of the animal Spirits contributes 
to the due Performance of all the natural Functi- 
ons of the Viſcera, is manifeſt from the Decay of 
paralytic Parts; for though theſe Parts are ſupplied 
with vital Juice by the perpetual Afflux of the artet 


al Blood, yet they dwindle and decay by being © 
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ved of that nervous Juice, or Spirits, or whatever 
it is, which is conveyed to them through the Nerves- 
This gives Riſe to Crudities, great Plenty of 
Flatuſes, a Paleneſs and Meagreneſs all over the 
Body, the Parts being robbed of their nutritious 
Juice ; and in fine, all the Misfortunes which fol- 
low a Cacechylia, or faulty Chylification. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that ftudious Perſons, though 
naturally of a jovial merry Temper, do, in Proceſs 
of Time, become melancholy and heavy. We 
ſy commonly, that melancholic Perſons are in- 
genious; but we have more Reaſon to ſay, that 
ingenious People turn melancholie, the more ſpiri- 
tuous Part ot their Blood being conſumed in the 
Exerciſe of the Mind, and only the earthy droſiy 
Part left behind. | 
I do not deny, but that this Diſorder may be 
conſiderably promoted by a Tempcrament of the 
Body which tends gradually to Melancholy, with 
à moderate Mixture of the other Humours. Fic:- 
ms *, in the Book he writ for the Benefit of {tu- 
dious Perſons, gives ſeveral Reaſons why learned 
Men grow melancholic, ſome of which he takes 
trom naturalPhiloſophy,and others fromAſtronomy, 
which was his chief Study ; but all of them de- 
pend upon the violent Motion and Diſſipation of 
the animal Spirits, which makes the Blood black 
and thick, We conclude therefore, that learned 
Men are commonly ſubject to melancholic Diſor- 
ders, eſpecially if they are naturally of ſuch a Con- 
ſtitution: And accordingly we find the thorough- 
paced Scholars are thin, lean, wan-coloured, 
moroſe, and Lovers of a ſolitary Life. 
| N 4 —_—_ 
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They likewiſe Contract a Weakneſs of thy 
Sieht by degrees; for they cannot read and write 
with an intent Poſture of the Eyes, wichout injur- 
ing the Sight, eſpecially if they write ſmall, ag 
quick-witted Men commonly do. Ari/:tle + has a 
curious CorjeEture enough, if it were but true, 
pon the Queſtion, why pur-blind Perſons uſually 
write ſmall Letters? It is firange, ſays be, 
that theſe who are dim-fighted, ſhorid do that with 
ihe frarpeſ/t-fighted cugbt to de. For this Practice 
e pur-biind Perfons he brings ſeveral Reaſons, and 
fo dees Plenpius |, who ſays, He has fometimes 
©+ doubted, whether it was not only a Sort of Af- 
fectation in ſuch People as he thought quick- 
© ſighted,” But I know a great many ſuch who 
write their Letters large enough ; though it is not 
ti be doubted, but that thoſe who accuſtom them- 
ſelves to write ſmall and fine, grow thereupon 
thorter ſighted, and by degrees contract a Myepia: 
For by that Means the Eye is accuſtomed to ſee 
only ſuch Objects as approach near to it, and by 
virtue of that Cuſtom the Retina is confirmed, and 
hardened in a remoter Situation from the Pupilla, 
and ſo the Eye is robbed of the Mobility which 

Nature gave it. 
Sometimes thoſe who read and write much, are 
troubled with the Diſorder which is oppoſite to a 
hHepia, ſo that in Proceſs of Time they cannot 
me, unleſs the Object be held at a Diſtance from 
them : And this is familiar to old Men ; for ſince 
they write and read with their Head and Body 
bended forward, the Cryſtalline Humour readily 
falls forwards towards the Pupilla, and ſtops it up 


ſo as to cauſe a Blindneſs, Hence Platerus * _ 
| | | this 
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this as the Reaſon, why Horſes and other Brutes 


are under Diſorders of the Eyes more frequently 
than Men ; becauſe, as they go with their Faces 
howed to the Ground, the Humours of the Eyes 
are gradually carried forward, and there they ſet- 
tle. 

Further hard Students, by Reading and 
Writing with their Head and Breaſt bent, com- 
preſs the Stomach and Pancreas, by which Com- 
preſſion the Stomach is injured, and the Courſe of 
the pancreatic Juice through its Ducts is ſtopped, 
and thereupon the Oeconomy of the natural Vi- 
ſcera is diſturbed. This intercepting of the pan- 
creatic Juice, by ſuch a Poſture of the Body, is ta- 
ken notice of by Dolæus , as being very pernici- 
ous in hypochondriacal Caſes. Nephritic and Ar- 
thritic Diforders the Followers of a ſedentary Life, 
are likewiſe intailed upon the Learned: And we 
ſeldom meet with arthritic Perſons, who are not 
likewiſe troubled with nephritic Diſorders, not fo 
much becauſe their conſtant lying and fitting fa- 
tizues the Loins andKidneys, as becauſe the ſame is 


the material Cauſe of both Diſeaſes. Eraſmus *, in 


an Epiſtle to his arthritic Friend, after complain- 
ing heavily of his being tortured with the Stone in 
the Kidneys, adds, that he and his Friend were re- 
lated, as being married to two Siſters, and that his 
Friend's Wife kept him Company, without the 
laſt Suſpicion of Adultery. 


Above all the Retainers to Learning, the bad 
Influence of Study and Fatigue falls heavieſt upon 


the Writers of Bocks for the Public, who ſcck te 
mmortalize their Names: By Hriters I mean Au- 
tors of Merit; for there are a great many, who, 


. through 
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through an inſatiable Itch of appearing in Public, 
patch up indigeſted Medleis, and make abortive 
rather than mature Productions; not unlike ſome 
Pocts who will compoſe an hundred Verſes, fantes 
pede in uno, as Horace expreſſes it. Our wiſe and 
grave Authors, who take eare of their Reputation 
and Credit for Ages to come, wear themſelves out 
with toiling Night and Day, and ſometimes fall a 
Sacrifice to Death before their Works appear, 
But they are not ſo much injured by Study, who 
only covet to know what others knew before 
them, and reckon it the beſt Way to make uſe of 
other People's Madneſs, as Pliny writes of thoſe 
who would never build new Houſes, but rather 
buy and live in thoſe, which were built to their 
Hands by other Folks, a 
But now that I have mentioned Pliny, I cannot 
paſs by a memorable Saying of his, relating to the 
Subject now before us *, the Explication of which 
has racked many a great Wit; Atque etiam morbus 
et aliguis per ſapientiam mori, To die by Wiſdom or 
Knowledge is a ſort of a Diſeaſe. Every Critic has 
ſome peculiar Notion of the Diſeaſe here meant by 
Pliny, Cas 
The famous Gaſpar a Reies in his Jucunda 
Drefiiones + reckons up all the various Opinions of 
theLearned upon this Paſſage, particularly of Mercu- 
tus, Mercurialis, Pineda, Salmaſius, Dalechampius, Lu- E 
govicus della Cerda, and others, where we find that . 
ſome (particularly Mercatus) think Pliny ſpeaks of $ 
dying in old Age, which challenges Prudence asf oh . 
Property: Others, as Pineda, are of the Opinion, . 
that he means a Quartan Fever, which, by a ſort WF 
of Wiſdom and intelligent Faculty, invades at ſet WF | 
Days and Hours : Others alledge that the Text is 


corrupt, and that inſtead of per ſapientiam 1 1 
| | Ao 
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ould be per diſſipientiam mori: Others again as 
p. della Cerda, conjecture, that he points to a Fa- 
culty of Propheſying, which ſome acquire upon 
their Death-bed, and ſo foretel what is to happen 
after their Death: And, in fine, Gaſpar à Rees 
himſelf interprets it of a Paraphrenitis, upon a 
Wound or Contufton of the Diaphragm, as being 
that Part of the Body in which the Ancients ſeated 
Prudence. 

If it be lawful to add my Sentiments to thoſe of 
ſo many great Men, I am of Opinion, that Pliny 
reckoning up the Dangers, Accidents, and Dif- 
eaſes, which continually haunt our Life, had a 
mind to place in that Number an occaſional Cauſe, 
which frequently is followed with Death; which 
is, the Study of Wiſdom or Learning, which of- 
times hurries its Votaries to an immature Death; 
ſo that in the Claſs of Difeaſes there's one not 
taken notice of by Phyficians, viz. per ſapientiam 
mori, 

Here J cannot but quote that Golden Paſlage of 
Plato*, in which he gives an admirable Account 
how the Study of Letters occaſions various Diſeaſes. 
That divine Author having aſſerted, that the Beau- 
ty and Health of Mankind, lies in a certain mu- 
tual Moderation and Proportion between the Soul 


and the Body, proceeds to this Purpoſe. When 


* the Soul is much more powerful than the Body, 
and is elevated within it, the Body trembles and 
* languiſhes: In like manner, when the Soul 
** bends all its Force upon Speaking or making 
** Diſcoveries, it quite diſturbs and ſinks the Bo- 


20 2 Again, when, by an ambitious Sort of 
Emulation, it diſplays its Energy in Speaking 


and Diſput ing both privately and publicly, it 


inflames and unhinges the Body; and ſometimcs, 


e by 
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by raiſing Defluxions and Rheums, it impoſes 
upon Phyſicians, and puts them upon hunting 
<< after contrary cauſes. ?* 
Thus it is that Men of Learning by exceflive 
Application to Study, render their Bodies ſickly 
and unfit for bearing the Motion of the Soul and 
the Spirits: For the Soul and the Body are linked 
together by ſuch an inviolable Tie of Fellowſhip, 
that all the Good or Evil of the one redounds to 
the other: And as the violent Exerciſe of the 
Body makes, the Soul droop and languiſh in the 
Performance of mental Functions ; fo, when the 
Soul is too eager in its Purſuit of Wiſdom, the Po- 
dy cannot but decay, by reaſon of the Conſump- 
tion of the Spirits, which are the common Inſtru- 
ment for the right Performance both of material 
and ſpiritual Operations. | 
Labour, ſays the great Maſter of our Art“, is 
preper for the Feints, Food for the fleſhy Parts, Slech 
fer the Viſcera, Melting for the Soul, and Thinking 
for Men. Not to mention what Galen and Valle. 
ius have advanced in their Comments upon this 
Place, I ſhall only obſerve, that, according to 
Hippocrates, Thought is the proper Exciſe cf che 
Soul: And ſince all ſtudious Men are entirely ta- 
ken up in Thought and Meditation, eſpecially 
fince ſome of our Moderns place the Effence of 
the Soul in Cogitation, it cannot be but that the 
Body, thus foifaken by its Guide and Ruler, 
ſhould flie into Exorbitancies, and undergo ſeveral 
Diſorders, particularly Diſtillations, as Plato calls 
them, a lazy Sluggiſhneſs of the Limbs, a waſting 
_ Conſumption and an untimely old Age. 
Sach is the general Calamits of the Profeſſors of 


Learnin g 3 but ſome of that Number are ſubject to 
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| Diſeaſes peculiar to their reſpective Profeſſions, as 


Preachers, Philoſophers who diſpute continually in 


the Schools, Declaimers at the Bar, and all others 
Whoſe Profeſſion. obliges them , to exerciſe their 


Voice; for theſe are often ſubject to Defluxions 
and Ruptures of the Veſſels in the Breaſt. Again, 
Advocates or Barriſters, Judges and..Scrvants of 
great Princes, being worn out with Study, and 
Watching, and vaſt Fatigues, lead the Van of 
the hypochondrical Tribe, and gradually decline 


to a Conſumption. To Fortunatus Plempius his- 


Book, de Togatorum Valetudine Tuenda, we have 
prefixed an admirable Epiſtle of Petrus Tilander, 
Counſellor to his Catholic Majeſty in the Court of 
Brabant, in which that learned Lawyer deſcribes 
the many Diſorders and Miſeries he had contract- 


ed by the Gown. For my own part I have ob- 


ſerved, that all the famous Lawyers, and public 
Miniſters, I have had occaſion to know, either at 
the Court of Rome, or at the Courts of other Prin- 
ces, were afſflicted with a thouſand ſorts of Diſ- 


eaſes, and curſed the Profeſſion they were engaged 


in. However, conſidering that the avove-menti- 
oned Book of Plempius is very ſcarce in /taly, I 
thought it not improper to inſert here that Letter 
of Ailander's which I know will be very accepta- 
ble to the Miniſters of Princes. 
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20 Vopiſcus Fortunatus Pank 8, Doc- 


tor Phyſic, and firſt Profeſſor in the 
Unrverfity of Louvain, P. Xilander 


 eviſheth Health, 
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8 INC E your Requeſt is fo earneſt, J am rea- 

dy to comply with it, in relating the Iofir- 
mities and Obftacles of Health, which ſcem moſt 
to infeſt this active Life which I have led in the 
Town, that you may be able to give us more 
accurate Cautions and Cures in the Piece you 
are going to Publiſh de Tuenda Valetudine Tiga: 
forum. | SHE; | | 
A Country-life is not only pleafanter and 
eaſter, but more, healthful than a Life fpent in 
Towns, in 'the Diſcharge of public Offices, 
which drags peculiar Diſeaſes after it, as the 
North Eaſt Wind doth the Clouds. A Weak- 


neſs of the Stomach, Cholic and nephritic Pains, 


and a Thouſand other Things, which retain to 


theſe, are the peculiar Torture of our ſedentary 


City-life ; and if you can in your intended 
Work free us of theſe, you will mightily oblige 
the whole Order. However, the Source of all 


our Evils is eaſily traced ; that which moſt in- 


jures us, is that lazy Cuſtom of conſtant Sitting 
which is inſeparable from our Profeſſion. We 
fit whole Days like lame Coblers, either atHome, 
or in the Courts of Juſtice. When the meaneſt 
Fellow in the Republic is either exerciſing his 


Body, or unbending his Mind, with inactive 


Eaſe, we muſt be fitting in the midſt of Quar- 
rels and wrangling Diſputes. And though the 
Condition of all buſy Men is miſerable, yet 


thoſe are moſt in Miſery who have not 3 


4 
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© to mind their own Buſineſs. The Miſery of be- 
© ing conſtantly teazed with the Noife of the Bar 
© is pleaſantly ſet forth by Claudius Ceſar in the 
Play of Seneca, where, turning to Hercules, You 
« know, ſays he, what Miſery I under tvont when 1 
«© heard the Lawyers plead ; if you 2 in a- 
« mong them, nottbithſtanding all your Courage, y 
« would rather have choſen to have cleanſed Augens's s 
« Stables. But the Miſery is, we fit not only in 
« the Courts, but in the very public Streets. 

« It is an ugly Cuſtom we have brought in of 
© riding continually in Coaches; if we did but 
© walk the fourth Part of the Way we ride in a 
© Day, the ſedentary Fatigue might be diſcuſs'd 
© by the ambulatory Motion, But how can we 
_ © helpit ? Our Streets ate fo crouded with Coaches, 
c has. unleſs we have a mind to be trod under 
© Foot by the Coaches, or be beſpattered with Dirt, 
© we are forced to ride in Coaches in our own 
© Defence, For the World is come to this paſs, 
© that we ſeem to have loſt the ufe of our Feet, 
© and doubtleſs you will think it will be of uſe 
t to the Health of Mankind, to have that Uſe re- 
* vived to its former Frequeney. 

* Martial thought it no leſs than Madneſs for a 

young hale Man to walk through the Town up- 
on borrowed Feet; witneſs, the Epigram upon 
one Phil:Þpus. 


© Oephoro ſanus portatur, Avite, Phili ppus, 
& Func tu i : ſanum credas, Avite, Furis. 


* But, to purſue the other Diſadvantages which | 
attend us: Our Gates are always beſet with 
a Crowd of People; the moſt quarrelſome Pet- 
* tifoggers and Brawlers are always teazing us 


* with their Noiſe, and redoubling their outra- 
© gious, 
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gious Jargon of the Bar. Now Seneca ſays, he 


cannot be happy who is ſurrounded with a great 


many; for it fares with him as with a Lake 
which the Viſiters are always diſturbing and 


emptying. The moſt unſeaſonable Trouble we 
have, is to be called upon Buſineſs immediately 


after Dinner; then muſt we go and hear the 
Barriſters wrangling Diſputes. 

* Your Hippocrates condemns all Study after 
Eating in thoſe of a weak Stomach, in which 
Number are all thoſe who are tied to Offices in 
Cities. What do you think of thoſe turbulent 
contentious Diſputes which always grate our 
Ears? Not to mention the continual Attention 
we are obliged to, not only in the Court, where 
we are ſurrounded with Buſineſs, but almoſt in 
all Companies. We can ſcarcely ever unbend 
and act a plain ſimple Part, but are always ob- 
liged to perſonate as it were and act under a Cha- 
rater, for the Nature of our Poſt and Office 
obliges us to a continual diligent Obſervation 
of our Steps. +2: 
Now, as Seneca ſays, thoſe who live under 
a Maſk or Character, cannot live a pleaſant. 


Life; for the Pleaſure of Life lies in that ſincere. 


and plain Simplicity which tacks no Appendage 
to its Actions. I reckon no body is ignorant, 
that Sadneſs and Grief is an Enemy both to 
Life and Health. As for our Way of Living, it 
has nothing ſingular toward either Extreams. 

A thin Diet is more proper perhaps ſor the 
Life we lead; for I do not think that Celſus writ 
for us when he ſaid, That Men ought always to 
eat a great deal of Meat; for he ſubjoins the 
Caution, provided they can digeſt it; which 


cannot be applied to thoſe, wi. o call off the wu 
a 0 
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© of their Stomach every Hour to aſſiſt the Offices 
* of the Mind. ; 1 | 

I do not know any one of our Profeſſion in 
© this Place, who feaſts high over his Books, as 
« Aloyſius Cornarus of old did among the Venetians, 
and Marchio Malvechius lately in Holland. Some- 
times indeed we give Way to Jollity of Compa- 
ny, and cloud our Wiſdom with Wine, with- 
out obſcrving the nice Points of Sobriety. But 
© how far theſe Adventures are to be avoided or 


© allowed, we expect to be directed by you in yo] 


Pee ‚ 
I I know you will adviſe us, and juſtly indeed 
© to exerciſe the Body, to walk and to travel, in 


© order to correct what is thrown in ſuperfluouſly, 
© or faultily digeſted ; you will recommend to us 


© Chearfulneſs and the Unbending of the Mind, 
in order to diſpel the Queazineſs we have con- 
© trated, as Seneca likewiſe adviſes ; you will di- 
rect us to indulge the Mind, and ſpare fome lei- 
$ ſure Hours which will ſerve inſtcad of Aliment 


and Strength; to walk in open Places, and ina 


free Air, that the Mind may enlarge and raiſe 
© itſelf by contemplating a Variety of Ovjects ; 
and ſometimes to ride or be carried in a Coacn 
© to travel and change the Climate, theſe being 
apt to add Vigor to the Mind. 

* It is true, theſe Advices are all very reaſon- 
* able, and Holy-days were appointed by pubiic 
Authority for that End, that Men might be 
forced, as it were, to be chearful, and to unbend 
* the Mind. But, pray conſider the Hardſhip of 
* our Condition, for we are like the Slaves who 
* are never free from Work. Upon ſuch Holy- 
days we change our Buſineſs indeed, but do not 
lay it aſide. Then muſt we go Abroad and hear 
* Depoſitions; or, if a Caſe could not be decided 

"= 
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in Court in the ordinary Days of Sitting, we are 
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forced to give a Hearing at Home in the Holy- 


days. u 0 01 „ e 
'* Then the Court of Vaſſalage claims a Right 


to Part of the Holy-days ; another Part is claimed 


by the delegated Cauſes, the Frequency of which 


is now reſtrained by a very wholſome Conſtitu · 


tion. There is always ſome Croſs or other which 


takes up our Time. 
One of our Order applies to us that Character 
of Euripides; Mie are the Slaves of the Public, and 
our Lives are in the Hands of the People. We 
have ſeen Men of the moſt robuſt and almoſt in- 
vincible Conſtitutions ſink under the Burden of 


this Office upon the very firſt Approach of Old- 
age; and it is but reaſonable, that their Miſ- 


fortune ſhould teach us to be wiſe. We ought 
to allow an honeſt Retreat to Old-age, as being 
the only Holy-days of our Lives. We ought 
fArſt to retrench ſome Part of our Bufineſs, and 
then, if poſſible, bid a total Farewel both to the 
Bench and to the Court. The firſt and the mic- 
ling Periods of our Age we facrifice to the Pub- 
lic: And why ſhould not the latter be beſtowed 
upon ourſelves? No Man is born abſolutely for 
another, who muſt die for himſelf. Let us be- 
gin, faid the Roman Sage, to moor our Ships in 
Old age. We have lived in Straits, let us die 
in a Harbour: Nay, the very Laws teach us as 
much, for they abſolve a Senator and allow him 
to lay down his Gown in the Sixty- fifth Year of 
his Age. 5 | 

« Ceſar Auguſtus pleaſed himſelf with nothing 
more than taſking of the Proſpect of Eaſe and 


Leiſure in his Old-age, with the Hopes of which 


he mitigated · all his Cares. But his Wiſhes went 


no further than his Words. Others bave 92 
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© ed of the ſame Hopes among their Friends, and 
yet have coveted new Dignities in their Old- age, 
and at laſt, upon the View of Mortality, com- 
' plained that they only courted a Title to their 
es EY 

© Spurinna, the Friend of Pliny the Younger, 
© ated with much more Prudence, who, after he 
had bore Magiſtracies and governed Provinces, 
( ſounded a Retreat in his Qld-age, and prolonged 
© his Life for many Years by Eaſe and moderate 
study. 

Similis one of Adrian's Governors, after he 
was diſmiſſed, lived ſeven Years in Peace and 
Quiet in the Country, and ordered the following 
Inſeription to be put upon his Tomb: Here lies 
Similis, 20h reckoned many Years of Age, but lived 
| only ſeven, ® | | 

Our own Age affords us an eminent Example 
of this Kind in Achilles Harley, Preſident of 
France, who Choſe rather to lay down fuch an 
( ample Dignity in his Old-age, than to fink un- 
der it; and accordingly, in the ſeventy-ſeventh 
© Year of his Age, he quitted all public Buſineſs, 
© and retired to the Country to prepare himſelf for 
ga better Life, by the Exerciſes of Chriſtian Of- 
' ices; and it pleaſed the Almighty to allow him 
a five Years Retreat, that his laſt Hour might 
not overtake him in the Hurry of his Bulineſs. 
The Death of this great Man is relgted more at 
large by Gramznt in his Hiſtory. * 

* With ſuch Examples and ſuch Thoughts I 
* ſometimes pleaſe myſelf, and, when I am quite 
* ſpent and worn out with Fatigue, I comfort 
' myſelf as if I were already poſſeſſed of the Eaſe 
and Quiet I ſo much longed for. 


« Q 
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O rus, quando ego te aſpiciam, quandoque licebit 
Nunc veterum libris, nunt ſomno & inertibus horit 
Ducere ſollicitæ jucunda oblivia vite. 


But I perceive I have digreſſed too long. 1 
© leave you therefore to call up your #/culapian 
« Spirit, and purſue the Province you have pitched 
upon, Without giving yourſelf the Trouble of 
entering the Liſts with the Moligus's, Hyperus's, 
s Horſitus's, Primerofius's, and ſuch other obſcure 
« Men, who want to raiſe their Reputation by 
* ſuch Diſputes, while they can neither add to, 
nor detract from your Fame. You have out- 
« ſtripped ſuch Muſhrooms very far long before 
now. I ſalute all the Collegiates who are my 
Friends. = . 

* Bruſſels, Fan. 2, 
1662. 


* 


Such was the accurate and learned Account ef 
the Miſeries ot this Sort of Life, which this great 
Lawyer gave to the greateſt Phy ſician of his Age, 
when he was about to publiſli that excellent Picce 
of his, de Tagatorum Valetiaine Tucnda. And in- 
deed I muſt own, that all che famous Lawyers and 
Miniſters of State, whom cver I had Occaſion to 
know, were all upon the ſame Strain. 

The Ph; ſicians fare much better, I mean thoſe 
of them who run about and viſit their Patients, 
and mind chiefly the Practice of Phyſic, for they 
are not ſubject to ſuch a Train of Diſeaſes ; and, 
if they happen to be ill, they owe their Illneſs not 
to a ſtanding or ſedentary Life, but to their con- 
ſtant Walking and Running about. | 

Thave often wondered how it came to pals, that, 


when epidemical Diſeaſes, ſuch as malignant A 
| | ves, 
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yers, Pleuriſies and other popular Sickneſſes, were 
raging all about, the Practitioners of Phyſic eſcaped 
free by a certain Privilege as it were tacked to their 
Profeflion : And, upon mature Conſideration I am 
of Opinion, this good Luck is owing to their Cau- 
tion, to their great Exerciſe, and to the Chearful- 
neſs of their Mind, when they return with full 
Pockets from viſiting their Patients. In earneſt, I 
never obſerved the Phyſicians to be ſo much out of 
Order, as when no body elſe is ſick: And this I 
have ſeen verified in a particular Manner theſe laſt 


five Years, which have been very healthy, with- 


out the Appearance of any epidemical Diſtemper. 

However, Phyſicians do not always eſcape with 
Impunity ; for I know a great many who have 
catched Ruptures by their conſtant Fatigue and 
cimbing of Stairs. Beſides, when Dyſenteries are 
common they uſe to be dyſenteric, which perhaps 
s owing to their fitting a long Time by the Pa- 
tient, and receiving the morbiftic Mia ſma at the 
Mouth, or any other Part; and for that Reaſon 
ſome are ſo cautious as only to ſtand, and avoid 
ltting or ſtaying when they viſit dyſenteric Perſons. 

A long Train of Diſeaſes is likewiſe entailed up- 
on the Studies of Poets, Philologers, Divines, and, 
in fine, all Writers, and the other Retainers to 


Learning who are chiefly imployed in the Functions 


ek the Mind. Above all, it goes hardeſt with rhe 
Forts, who, by reaſon of the ſantaſtic Ideas always 
preſent to their Minds both Night and Day, are 
"Ig moroſe and very lean, as their Aſpects 
eltity. | 

Our Hriaſtus confeſſes in his Satires, that he had 
very meager Conſtitution ; and, if you mind his 
PiQure, his Face looks like the ghaſtly witkered 
ace of an Hermit: And the Conſtitution of the 


Other 
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voor celebrated Poets is faid to have been the 
ame. | 

It is faid, that Ladovicus Caftelvetrus, a famous 
Philologer, was fo very thin and lean, that Hami- 
bal Carus, his Rival, derided him under the Title 

of a meagre Goat. We read in Hiſtory, that 
| thoſe who have a Superiority of Genius, and are 
cried up as great Maſters of Wit, Ingenuity and 
Learning, are fuddenly carried off by a certain evil 
Fate and 1 of Fortune. Picus, juſtly ad- 
mired for his Learning, died an immature Death, 
at Florence, at 30 Years of Age, to the great De- 
triment of the Republic of Letters: And, though 
the Cauſe of his Death is variouſly related, it is 
generally believed, that it was occaſioned by his 
etual Labour and ſitting up a Nights ; for one 
would wonder how he had Time to write any 
Thing, fince he had read ſo many Authors, as it 
appears from his Works which are extant. 

The Mathematicians, whoſe Minds muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be abſtracted from the Senſes, and cut off in 
a manner from all Commerce with the Body, i 
order to contemplate and demonſtrate the abſtruſe 
Things which lie moſt remote from Matter, ae 
almoſt all ſtupid, ſlothful, lethargic, and perfect 
Strangers to human Converſation, or the Buſinel 
of the World. So that all the Parts of their Bod 
muſt needs droop with a ſluggiſh Stupidity, juſt # 
if they were chained up in perpetual Darkneß; 
For, while the Mind is intent upon that fort ol 
Study, all the animal Spirits retire to the Center, 
and fo none are ſpread abroad for the Benefit 0 
the external Parts: That Saying of Hiypocrates 
(Lux orco, Tenebræ Jovi) being juſtly applicable 
to them; for, while the Spirits arc im * h 


* Lib. de Diet. n. 5. 
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ihe inner Parts of the Brain, the external Parts 
cannot but droop and languiſh. a 

Upon the whole, confidering how much the 
Health of wiſe and learned Men centributes to the 
Intereſt and Good of the Republic, it is proper 
that Means ſhould be thought upon for preſerving 
their Health as much as poſſible, and retrieving it 
when it is loſt, For this end, we ought firſt of 
all to conſult the Authors who have wrote on pur- 
poſe for the promoting of their Health, as Plutarch 
de Præceptis Salubribus, Marſilius Ficinus de Studi- 
oſerum Valetudine Tuenda, and Fortunatus Plempius 
his applauded Piece de Togatorum Valetudine Tuenda. 
In theſe Authors we meet with very neat Preſcrip- 
tions both for preventing and curing the Diſeaſes 
they are uſually ſubject to. 5 
The chief Thing to be minded is a due Regimen 
in the uſe of the x Non-naturals. In the next 
Place they muſt take Care to live in a pure whol- 
ſome Air, at a diſtance from Lakes and Pools, and 
without being expoſed to the South Winds : For 
by this Means the animal Spirits, the chief Inſtru- 
ments of intellectual Operations, will be the purer. 

I have often wondered indeed, what * in- 
duce Plato to fix his academic Lectures at a Place 
not far from Athens, which was reckoned not only 
unhealthy but peſtilential, unleſs it be that he had 
the ſame View with Bernard Abbot of Clareval, 
who choſe to build his Monaſteries in unhealthy 
Places, that the Monks being ſickly and tender 
might be more obedient to the Rules of the Houſe, 
and leſs addicted to Pleaſure. But let Plato's Mo- 
tive be what it will, undoubtedly the Spirits are 
blunted and clouded by a groſs Air, and the hap- 
pieſt Genius's flouriſh in ſuch Places as enjoy a 
purer and more temperate Air; as that of Naples, 


and that of Atbens in antient Times; whereas the 
_ Inhabi- 
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Inhabitants of Bœotia, where the Air u was thick and 
foggy, were reckoned dull and heavy, 

- They ought likewiſe to go into the Country and 
breathe in a free Air; nay, it will be of uſe to 
them to diverſify their Way of Living, by being 
ſometimes in the Country and ſometimes in Town, 
and ſo intermixing Company with Solitude, for the 


former makes us long to converſe with ourſelves, + 


and the latter gives us a Reliſh for the Converſation 
of Mankind. They muſt take care not to expoſe 
themſelves to high Southerly and Northerly Winds, 
and to guard their Body, eſpecially the Head, 
from the Winter Cold. 

Cuſtom has now prevailed fo far, that all forts 
of Men, whether old or young, bald or well pro- 
vided with Hair, make uſe of Periwigs like Caſe 
for the Head. And indeed Experience teaches us, 
that Periwigs -are a healthy and a ſeaſonable Guard 
for the Head, when it becomes bald through Old- 
age, or any other Cauſe. Beſides, I have adviſed 
a great many who were troubled with Defluxions 
upon the Throat and Teeth to wear Periwigs, 
who found them an effectual Cure, inſomuch that 
without them they bad loſt all their Teeth. 

Neither is this fort of Cover for the Head a late 
or new Invention, for in antient Authors we find 
mention made of a Petaſus, Galerus and Galericu- 
lus, which were Caps made of Skins with Hair 
ſcwed upon them, ſo as to imitate the natural Hair. 
Such Caps were uſed both by the Men and the 


Women to cover their Baldnefs, or their grey | 


Hairs, or elſe by way of Orn..ment when they 
went abroad, Tence Juvenal * f 275 of Moſfaltia, 
 Cluuaius's Wife. 


Et 


Fat. 6. 
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Et nigrum flaus trinem abſcondente galero, 
 turavit calidum deteri Centone Lupanar. 

I reckon the Uſe of Periwigs very convenient 
and wholſome for Men of Learning, as being pro- 
per to guard the Head from the Injuries of the Air, 
eſpecially in Winter; and, abating for thoſe of 
Religious Orders, who by the Rules of their Order 
are prohibited to wear Periwigs, I find few of the 
learned Claſs, who have not good large Periwigs 
upon their Heads, when they walk along the Streets, 
with their Locks nicely frizled and curled, as 
Plautus F facetiouſly terms it. Add to this, that 
when a Man of Learning, though old and ſtooping 
to the Ground, ſees himſelf in a Looking-glaſs, 
with his Face clean and cloſe ſhaved, his Skin 


ſmooth and well waſhed, and his Periwig hanging 


ſnug about his Ears, he rejoices within himſelf, and 
chears up under the Hopes of long Life. 

In antient Times the Profeſlc rs of Learning, ef- 
pecially the Philoſophers, gloried in their long 
Beards and bald Pates, as being the Badges of 


Wiſdom : But now the Tables are turned, and 


moſt all the ſecular Profeſſors are ſo neat and ſpruce 
when they walk abroad, that you can fee neither 
Beard nor grey Hairs. This reminds me of that 
noted Saying of the Ægyptian Prieſt, in his Confe- 
rence with Solan : O Solon ! Solon ! you Grecians 
are always young, and there never comes an old Mare 

out of Greece. | 
But we are not only taught by Experience, that 
ſuch artificial Periwigs are very convenient and 
healthful for learned Men when they draw towards 
Old-age, for Reaſon, ſuggeſts the ſame Thing. 
| | 6 | And, 


+ In Captiv. + Plat. in Tim. 
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And, fince the Providence of Nature has guarded 
the Heads of young Perſons with thick Hair, ſince 
the very Children come from their Mothers Wombs 
with Hair upon their Heads, ſince young People 
who are warmed with the Vigour of Ape are not 
| wor with the Weight of their Hair, but find 
it eaſy and convenient, why ſhould not old Men, 
whoſe native Heat fails, provide for the Safety of 
their bald Skulls with an artificial Cover of Hair, 
rather than Caps of Leather or Silk? Plempius * 
writes, that Marſilius Ficinus, a Platonic Philoſo- 
pher was ſo whimſical in the uſe of Caps, that he 
changed them ſeveral Times a Day, according as 
the Wind blew, or as the Air was hotter or colder, 
which was certainly a pernicious Cuſtom. So that MI. 
the Hair-covers or Periwigs are much preferable, MW. 
conſidering that we are allowed to keep thom on in 
Churches, and in the Preſence of Princes. f 
As for the Diet of learned Men, let that Pre- 
cept of Hippocrates be their Oracle, Sanitatis Stu- t 
dium eſſe, non repleri Cibis. They muſt take care 
not to cram their Bellies quite full, and abſtain 
from Variety of Meat, for that uſes to occaſion 


bad Chyle, and excite Commotions in the Belly ; WM # 
according to thoſe Verſes of Horace, A 
| — Cum ſimul aſſis m 
Miſcueris elixa, ſimul Conchylia Turdis, 1 
Dulcia ſe in Bilem vertent, Stomachoque tumultum dr 
Lenta feret Pituita — _ 4 
So that the Stomach muſt be narrowly looked at- br 


ter, for fear it be remiſs in its Functions, 9 
affect the whole Body. Ficinus recommends Cin 


namon and the Uſe of aromatic Things for for- 
6 tifying 


De Togat. Val. Tu. c. 3. 


af- 

ſo 
in- 
or- 


ing 


ifying the Stomach. In the Age we now live in 


Chocolate is mightily in vogue among the learned 


World, as being comfortable to the Stomach and 
Spirits ; and, conſidering that ſtudious Perſons are 


either naturally, or by acquired Habit, melancho- 


lic and abound with Acidity, theſe balſamic and 


ſpirituous Potions may ſerve to correct the Acidity 
both ef the Stomach and the Blood, and amend 
their Conſtitution. (95 nfs ; 

As for their Drink, Wine is preferable to all 


other Liquors ; I mean pure Wine drank in ſmall 


Quantities. I know very well, that a great many 


learned Men, who want to waſh their Throat 


plentifully, make uſe of ſmall White Wines by 
the Conſent and Advice of their Phyſicians, pre- 
ſuming they may drink of theſe ſafely, and to what 
Quantity they will. But this Practice is not ſo 
ſafe as they imagine; for theſe ſmall Wines aſſume 
a ſort of Acidity, eſpecially in Summer, and no- 
thing can be more pernicious than that, to ſuch 
Conſtitutions as labour under a luxuriant Acid. 
Crato ſays *, Thoſe who have a tweak Stomach 
bad better drink a little Hungarian or Malmſey II ine, 
tan ſwill down great Quantities of ſmall Mines. 


And Helmont + ſays, thoſe ſmall Wines contain a 


great deal of Vinegar, and but little Wine. It is 
manifeſt therefore, that ſtudious Perſons, ſubject 
to arthritic Pains, cholic Pains, and hypochon- 
iriacal Diſorders, all which take Riſe from a mor- 
bific Acid, ought by ne means to make uſe of 
Acids, but to have recourſe to ſuch Things as 
break and enervate the Acid. TEE 
In regulating their Conduct as to other things, 
ey ought to avoid the Inconveniencies of a ſeden- 


O 2 tary. 


Lib. 2. Conf. 27. + 1s Volup. niv. 
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tary and a ſtanding Life, to exerciſe the Body mo- 
derately.every Day, provided the Air be clean and 

calm; to make frequent Uſe of ſoft Frixions for 
preſerving and promoting Perſpiration; and to 

_ bathe in ſweet Water, eſpecially in Summer, at 
which time they are moſt apt to be choleric ; for 

by that Means the Acrimony of the Humours is 
corrected, and the rough Viſcera are ſoftened. 
The moſt convenient Time for bathing is the E- | 

vening; after which it would be proper to eat, 
and fo go to Bed; for ſuch was the Cuſtom among 
the Antients : And accordingly Homer ſays, 


Ut lavit, ſumpſitgue cibum dat membra ſopori. 


The Morning is uſually recommended as the 
moſt convient Time for Study, as the Night Hours, 
and eſpecially thoſe after Supper, are improper for 
that Exerciſe. It is a monſtrous Way ſays Ficinus &, 
to fit up late a Nights, and ſo to be forced to lie a 
Bed after ibe Sun riſe; and this he ſays is the Fault 
of many Students; the Perniciouſneſs of which 
he confirms by ſeveral Reaſons; ſome drawn from 
the Poſition and Configuration of the Planets; 
others from the Motion of the Elements, while the 
Air thickens upon the Setting of the Sun ; others 
from the Humours themſelves, Melancholy being 
moſt prevalent at Night; and others again from 


' the Order of the Univerſe, by which the Day is 


appointed for Labour, and the Night for Reſt. 50 
that learned Men, who purſue their Studies in the 
Night-time, act in Oppoſition to all theſe Argu- 
ments. ends | M | 
But, in adjuſting this Matter, a due Regard 
muſt -be had to every one's Uſe and Cuſtom ; jos 
| y 
De Stud. Val. etad. I. 1. e. 7. | 
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* Celſus's Caution * muſt always be minded, 


| which is, that they ought not to ſtudy immediate- 


ly after Fating, but after the Concoction is over. 
eminent Cardinal Sfortia Pallavicinus, a Man 


of great Learning, uſed to dedicate the whole 
Day to his Study without Eating, after which he 
4 a le Supper, and, laying aſide his Studies, 


ſet apart the — Night | for Sleep, and the Re- 
iring of his Strength. 
But, after all, there are ſome Men who preſer 
the Night to the Day, and account the ſecret Re- 
ceſſes and Silence of the Night more favourable - 
for Study. Gellius writes 1, that Euripides, the 
Author of the Tiragedies, uſed, when he was 
compoſing any Tragedy, to mew himſelf up in 
ſome dark diſmal Cave in the lſland of Salamiua. 


In like manner 4 Demoſthenes, that great Orator, 


uſed to retire to a Place Where he could ncither ſee 


nor hear any thing, for ſear his Eyes ſhould divert 


his Mind. 
When we apply ourſelves to Study, we ought 


not to ſit in little cloſe Cells or Cloſets as ſome do, 


eſpecially in Winter to avoid the Cold, but in a 


large Room, provided the Body be well covered 


with Clothes; for the Smoak "f the Lamp or 


Candle, as well as the Exhalations which fly con- 


tinually from the Body and the Mouth, quickly 


fill up a narrow Space, and render the Air not on- 


ly unft for Reſpiration, but even hurtful, and 


withal affect the Head, eſpecially if we uſe Tallow 
+ Candles, which, by their Stink and ſmoaky Exha- 
tion, -taint the Stomach and the anterior Ventri- 
cles of the Brain, as Plempius obſerves in his ad- 
mirable Piece de Togatorum Valetudine * 


O3 To 


* Li $643 + Lib. 15. e. 20. 
t 2uintil, li 10. Inflit. de Mod. ſcrib. 
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+ To this Purpoſe is that Oracle of Hippocrates e, 


in which he commends Sleeping in frigore cooper- 


zo, which the learned Yallefius makes to import, 
that it is more conducive to Health to ſleep in a 


large Room with the Body well covered up, by Rea- 
ſon of the Inſpiration of purer Air: And by a Pa- 
rity, of Reaſon, I reckon it more conducive to 
the Health of ftudious Perſons to ſtudy, in a large 
than a little Room or Cloſet, notwithſtanding the 
Winter Cold, provided they are cooperti as Hip- 
þ: crates lays. 5 


W hen learned Men are taken ill of the above- 


mentioned Diſeaſes, ſuch as nephritic, colic and 
arthritic Pains, which are the Plagues of Students, 
they muſt have recourſe to ſuch Remedies as are 
calculated for theſe Diſtempers, of which they 
r2ay meet with great Store in all practical Authors, 
being contrary to our Deſign to ſwell this Trea- 
tte with Receipts. However, I cannot forbear to 
inention a new Remedy lately found out for the 
Gout, or arthritic Pains, called the Sugar of Milt, 
invented by the excellent Dr. Tei, a Phyſician at 


Nienice, and recommended by ſucceſsful Experi- 
ments; of which there was a Book publiſhed in 
the Year 1698, at Yemce,, Tf 
* Becauſe learned Men are generally peeviſh and 
moroſe, and oftentimes importune the Phyſicians 
to preſcribe them Remedies, particularly Purga- 
tives and Phlebotomy, I ſhall here communicate 


what Experience and Obſervation has taught me 


in this important Matter. I know by Experience, 
that learned Men bear even ſtrong and repeated 
Purgation better than Bleeding, though it be done 
but ſparingly. And this Obſervation is backed by 
Reaſon : For, ſince their Stomach abounds with 


8 acid 
® 4. Ir. 6. Epid. t. 14. 


Ax 


33 
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«cid Crudities, by reaſon of their reſtleſs Nights, 
of che Intemperance of their Studies, and the 
with-drawing of the Spirits to other Parts, cathar- 
tic Medicines, though of the ſtronger Form, are 
enervated by that luxuriant Acid, and if they are 
too mild they rather excite Commotions than make 
any Evacuation: But upon all theſe Accounts a 
Phyſician muſt be very cautious in weighing ma- 
turely the Habit, Strength, and Diſeaſe of the 
Patient. 111 acl} a 

The ſame Thing is obſerved in Children, in 
whom the Redundancy of an Acid often eludes 
ſtrong Purgatives: For it is well known, that no- 
thing impairs the Alkaline Force of Cathartics ſo 
effectuallyß, as what is obtained from acid Sub- 
ſtances. FC : 

As for Bleeding, though in ſmall Quantity, it 
cannot but impair their Strength, and cally ſinks 
the Spirits which are already palled with Watching 
and the Fatigue of Study. We read in the Lite 
of Gaſtendus, that this Famous Philoſopher was 
killed by the repeated Phlebotomy, which is fo 
cuſtomary among the #rench. _ 
It is remarkable, that the learned Men of Reli 
gious Orders, who are of thin, ſickly Conſtituti- 
ons, uſe frequently to purge and vomit with the 
Powder of Cornachina, emetic Wine, and the like, 
and that to ſome Advantage: But they tremble 
when you talk to them of Bleeding ; for they 
know very well, that what affects them is a Load 
of Humours lodged in the Stomach, that the vital 
Strength of the Blood is languid and palled. 

The Profeſſors of Learning ought therefore to 
purſue the Study of Wiſdom with Moderation and 
Conduct, and not to be ſo eager upon the Im- 
provement of their Mind, as to neglect the Body: 
They ought to keep an even Balance, ſo that the 

WE RS. Soul 
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Soul and the Body may like Landlord and Gueſt ob- 
ſerve the due Meaſures of Hoſpitality, and do 
mutual Offices, and not trample on? another un- 
der Foot. „% „ 
It is a pleaſant and witty Saying which Plutarch 
tells us Democritus * uſed to have, That if the 
© Body and the Soul were to ſue one another for 
Damages, it would be a doubtful Queſtion 
© whether the Landlord or the Gueſt were moſt 
faulty.“ And indeed we ſeldom find a juſt 
Moderation between them ; for if we are too in- 
tent upon ſtrengthening the BoJy, by craming it, 
we bring the Soul to the Ground ; andif, on the 
other hand, we bend all our Force upon the Im- 
provements and Ornaments of the Mind, the Bo- 
dy waſtes and decays : So that Plato's Caution is 
very juſt, which is, That we ought not to exerciſe 
the Body without the Soul, nor the Soul without the 
Jody. I ſhall conclude this Chapter with a plea- 
ſant and ſmart Paſſage of Plutarch in his Book de 
| Praceptis Salubribus, which he writ, as he declares 
himſelf for the Benefit of ftudious Perſons and Po- 
liticians: The Ox ſaid to his fellow Servant the 
Camel, which refuſed to bear part of his Bur- 
den, 1n a little Time it will be your Turn to carry 
all my Burden inſtead of a part. Which accord, 
ingly came to paſs upon the Death of the Ox. 
| Now the ſame is the Caſe of the Soul, which re- 
' fuſes to unbend and allow the Body the Relaxation 
and Eaſe it requires, and ſoon after, upon the In- 
vaſion of a Fever, or Vertigo, the Books, Dilpu- 
tations, and Studies are all laid aſide, and the Soul 
is forced to labour under Sickneſs along with the 
beni, (eg 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
CHAP. I. | 
Of the Diſeaſes of PRINTERS. 


Is fuſficiently certain, that the Antients 
were unacquainted with the Art of Print- 
ing, fince they only recorded Facts, and 
tranſmitted Events to Poſterity, by means of 
Writers and Amanuenſes; for Printing was only 
invented in the fourteenth Century, to the great 
Detriment of vaſt Numbers of Men, and eſpe- 
cially of the Monks, who after Divine Service 
.employ'd their Time in tranſcribing Copies for the 
Uſe of the Virtuoſi and Literati. The Art of 
Printing is ſtill unknown in Tury; and Corne- 
lus Magnus, who travell'd through the Eaſtern 
Countries, informs us in his Letters, that when 
a Motion was made for introducing it in the Divan 
at Conſtantinople, a popular Inſurrection was like 
to have happen'd. Various Arguments may be 
adduced both for and againſt Printing ; and the 
ingenious Boccalini, in his Novelties of Parnaſſus, 
tels us, that when the Inventor of Printing 
baughtily appeared upon Mount Parnaſſus, de- 
manding a Place among the Literati, he was re- 
pulſed with Infamy as a Corrupter of uſeful Arts 
and Sciences. But without any farther Enquiry 
into the Origin and Progreſs of this Art, we ſhall 
proceed to conſider the Diſeaſes incident to thoſe 
ho proſeſs it. 


: Printers 
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Printers then are diſtinguiſh'd into two Claſſes, 
namely, Compoſitors, who without almoſt moving 
ſet the Types, and after the Form is work'd off, 
diſtribute the Letters into their proper Boxes; 
and Preſs men, who continually ſtand, The for- 
mer are ſubject to all the Diſeaſes incident to a 
ſedentary Life, and the latter afflicted with all 
the Diſorders produced by ſtanding and exceſſive 
Labour; for by working at the Preſs the whole 
Body is violently exerciſed: So that Preſs-men are 
not only ſubject ts Laſſitudes and Fatigues, but 
alſo obliged to quit their Buſineſs when they be- 
come old. The Compoſitors alſo, by having 
their Eyes perpetually fix d on the black Types, 
contract a Weakneſs of Sight, and become ſub- 
ject to Cataracts and other Diſorders of the Eyes. I 
know two Brothers, Printers, with Eyes natural- 
ly large and prominent, who were forced to quit 
the Buſineſs leſt they ſhould become blind. I alfo 
remember, that, by fitting ſome Hours with a 
Printer in order to correct a Work of my own, 
when I went out of the Printing-houſe, I per- 
ceived the Types as it were fluctuating. before my 
Eyes, and even in the Night-time had the Images 
of them repreſented to niy Imagination, becauſe [ 
had view'd them ſo long, and with ſo much At- 
tention. By having the Eyes continually fixed 
then upon the black Types, whether in compo- 
ſing or diſtributing Letter, the Tone of the Mem- 
branes and Fibres of the Eye, and eſpecially of the 
Pupil, is greatly weaken'd ; ſo that 'tis no wonder 
Printers ſhould be ſubject to Diſorders of the Eyes. 
T he Compoſitors themſelves inform us, that when 
they come abroad at Night, aſter working the 


whole Day, the Images of the Types ſeem to be 
| e imprinted 
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imprinted on their Imaginations, and there re- 


main for ſome Hours, till they are effaced by the 


Repreſentations of other Objects. 


Beſides the Diſeaſes of the Eyes, Printers are 


| alſo ſubject to other Misfortunes, ſuch as conti- 
nual Fevers, Pleuriſies, Peripneumomes, and other 
Diſeaſes of the Breaſt ; for as Printers are in the 
Winter-time confin'd for whole Days in cloſe 
Places, and often expoſed to exceſſive Heats in 
drying the Paper, when they come abroad in the 


ration obſtructed, and the above-mentioned Diſ- 
orders brought on, eſpecially in Preſ-men ; for 
as their Buſineſs requires great Efforts of the Arms 
and whole Body, they are frequently cover'd with 
profuſe Sweats, and in that Condition expoſe 


which they are very ſubject to theſe Diſorders. 
The moſt proper Expedient Printers can uſe 
for the Preſervation of Health, is to allot a few 
Hours of each Day for ſome ſalutary Exerciſe, 
and to be warmly cloth'd when they go abroad 
in the Winter-time. Compoſitors ought alſo to 
uſe Spectacles, in order to preſerve the Tone of 
the Eye, to turn their Sight frequently off the 
Types, and gently rub their Eyes, in order to 
rouſe their languid Spirit, and to waſh them with 
Water of Eye-bright, and others of a like Na- 
ture. When Printers are ſeiz'd with acute Diſ- 
orders, they are to be remov'd by the Remedies 


only 'tis an Advantage to the Phyſician to know, 


+ 8 the Patient has wcrk'd at the Caſe or the 
—_— | | 
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cold Air, their Skin is eaſily conſtricted, Perſpi- 


themſelves to the cold Air, in conſequence of 


adapted to their peculiar Natures and Cauſes; 
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CHAP. 1. 


Of the Diſeaſes of WRITERS and | 
AMANUENSES, | 


HO? Writers and Amanuenſes were far more | 
numerous among the Antients, who were 
ignorant of the Art of Printing, than at preſent ; 
yet tis certain that in each City and Town, vaſt 
umbers of Perſons ſtill earn their Bread by writ- | 
ing. The Diſeaſes of Perſons incident to this 
Claſs, ariſe from three Cauſes; - firſt, conſtant 
Sitting; ſecondly, the perpetual Motion of the 
Hand in the ſame manner; and thirdly, the At- 
tention and Application of the Mind. Now tis 
certain that conſtant fitting produces ObſtruQions 
of all the Viſcera, eſpecially of the Liver and 
Spleen, Crudities of the Stomach, a Torpor of 
the Leggs, a languid Motion of the refluent 
Blood and Cachexies. In a word, Writers are de- 
priv'd of all the Advantages ariſing frem mode- 
rate and ſalutary Exerciſe. Conſtant writing alſo 
conſiderably fatigues the Hand and whole Arm, 
on account of the continual and almoſt tenſe 
Tenſion of the Muſcles and Tendons. I knew a 
Man, who, by perpetual writing, began firſt to 
complain of an exceflive Wearineſs of his whole 
right Arm, which could be remov'd by no Me- 
dicines, and was at laſt ſucceeded by a perfect 
Palſy of the whole Arm. That he might ſuſtain 
as little Loſs as poflible by that Accident, he 
learn'd to write with his left Hand, which was 


ſoon after ſeiz'd with the ſame Diſorder. = 
| = 
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plication of Mind ; for in writing, the whole 
Brain with its Nerves and Fibres are highly tenſe, 
and a Privation of their due Tone ſucceeds. Hence 


ariſe Cephalalgies, Stuffings of the Head, Hoarſe- 


neſs, and Defluxions of the Eyes, produced by 
continually looking on the Paper. Theſe Miſ- 


' fortunes are principally incident to Philoſophers, 


Arithmeticians, Merchants Clerks, and Secreta- 
ries, whoſe Minds are often perplex'd with a 
Multitude of Letters, and the variety of the Sub- 
jedts on which they write. 

In order to repair the Damages fuſtain'd by a 
ſedentary Life, Writers ought to uſe moderate 
Exerciſe as often as their Situation will permit. 
Nothing is alſo more beneficial for ſuch Perſons, 
than frequent Frictions; which, as Celſus in lib. 
3, cap. 14. tells us from Hippocrates in Chir. Offic, 
No. 11. produce contrary Effects. If, ſays he, 
* the Friction is violent, it indurates the Body; 
e if gentle, it ſoftens it; if long continued, di- 


* miniſhes it; but if moderate, augments and 


* enlarges it.” If the Signs of a beginning Ob- 
ſtruction of the Viſcera appear, tis expedient to 
purge with ſome Laxative, and in the Spring and 
Autumn to make univerſal Evacuations. In or- 
der to prevent or remove the Wearineſs of the 
right Arm and Hand, nothing is more proper than 
gentle Frictions with Oil of ſweet Almonds, to 
which a ſmall Quantity of Aqua-vite may be 
added. In the Winter-time Writers are to take 
care that their Hands be not render'd torped by 


the intenſe Cold, for which Reaſon they ought to 


wear warm Gloves. In order to preſerve the 
Head from the Misfortunes to which it is ſubject, 
recommend all Cephalics, eſpecially thoſe poſ- 
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what is worſt of all, is, the continual and intenſe 
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ſeis'd of a volatile Salt, ſuch as Spirit of Sal-am- 
moniac, the Smell of which alone is capable of 
removing the Torpor of the Brain, which is alſo 
to be purg'd. Proper Doſes of the Pilulæ Cra- 
tonis are to be exhibited, and Maſticatories and 
Prarniic Subſtances uſed ; which, by exciting 
Sternutation, drive the ſerous Humours from the 
Glands of the Brain. Among the Maſticatories, 
Tobacco moderately uſed is highly beneficial, 


The Body is to be kept ſoluble by ſoſt Aliments, 


and if theſe don't produce the defired EffeR, laxa- 
tive Clyſters are to be injected; for, according to 
Hippocrates in 6 Epidem, ** Conſtipation produces 
© univerſal Confuſion, a ſordid State of the 
« Veſſels, and the Conſumption of the Brain.“ 


ena Wh: 
Of the Diſcaſes of ConrECTIONERS. 


THO recent Fruits, ſweet Almonds, Piſtachio- 

Nuts, Pine-Apples, and various Seeds, ſuch 
as thoſe of Fennel, Coriander and Worm-ſeed, 
preſerved with Sugar, are ſufficiently grateful to 
thoſe for whom they are prepar'd; yet various 
conſiderable Diſorders are brought upon the Per- 
ſons employ'd in this Work, in which a large 
Braſs Pan is ſuſpended by Ropes over a Stove full 
of live Charcoals ; ſo that the Perſon who agitates 
this Pan muſt have his whole Face above the 
Heat and the exhaling Spirits, and if he woiks 
conſtantly, becomes ſubject to Cephalalgias, Pains 


ef the Eyes, and Difficulty of Breathing, 
8 5 7 Three 
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Three Things are principally injurious to Cons 
ſectioners, the Charcoal, the hot Pan, and the 
Sugar; with reſpect to the firſt, St. Auguſtine in 
lib. de Civitate Dei, ſpeaks in the following man- 
ner; ** Charcoals are of a ſurprizing Nature, ſince 
« they are ſo weak as to be broken by the gentleſt 
« Stroke, or moulder'd down by the ſlighteſt 
« Preſſure, and yet ſo ſtrong that they cannot be 
« corrupted by any Liquor, or confum'd by any 
« length of Time; ſo that to prevent Diſputes, 
« *tis cuſtomary to ſtrew them on Ground in or- 
« der to aſcertain particular Boundaries. But 
ſtill more ſurprizing is the peſtilential Quality by 
which their Smoak almoſt in a Moment deſtroys 
Perſons Lives, unleſs they get out of it. Tho' 
we cannot account for this ſuffocative Quality of 
Charcoal, ſince other Coals, even in a cloſe 
Place, do not produce the fame Effect, there are 
however many fatal Inſtances of its peſtilential 
Virulence. Helmont in lib. de jure Duumviratus, 
tells us, that in the Winter- time when he was 
writing in his Chamber, he was ſo affected with 
the Smoak of ſome Charcoal brought in a Stove, 
that he could hardly get out of the Room, and 
ſoon after fell down half dead. The ſame Author, 
for the Production of this Effect, accuſes ſome- 
thing of a wild and incoercible Nature latent in 
the Charcoal, and exhaled by a certain inflammable 
Principle there concentrated, The Pan in which 
the Subſtances to be confected are contain'd, re- 
tains the Qualities of the Copper, ſince Braſs is 
made of Copper and Lapis Calaminoris. This 
Veſſel then, when heated, diffuſes its contain'd 
Acrimony, to which the Confectioners are ex- 
poſed. The melted Sugar alſo has its corroſive 
Exh:lations rais'd, which are the more acrid, be- 

2 27 cauſe 
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cauſe the Sugar is very white, and purified with 
Lime-Water. Theſe three Things therefore con. 
ſpire to induce upon Confectioners violent Diſor- 


ders of the Brain, Breaſt and Eyes ; for the Head 


is afflicted with a violent Pain, the Eyes are often 
inflamed, and prick'd as it were with Darts, by 


the Exbalations of the Fire, and Reſpiration is in- 


jured by the acrid Particles contain'd in the in- 
fpir'd Air. Confectioners ought therefore, if poſ- 
ible, to work at their Buſineſs in an open Place, 
for the Diſſipation of the corrupted Air, and to 
tpend ſome Hours a-day in taking the freſh Air, 


after waſhing their Faces with Water, and their 


Fauces with Roſes. In order to correct the Ma- 
lignity of the Charcoals, tis cuſtomary with moſt 
Confectioners to put a piece of Iron among them, 
fince they perhaps ſuppoſe that the malignant Spi- 
rits of the Charcoal exert their Force on the Iron, 
or that the Iron abſorbs them. 


— — 


CHAP: . 


Of be Diſeaſes of Men and Women em. 
pPloyed in Weaving. 


THE Uſe or rather the Neceſſity of Weaving 
is evinced from this, that the Inhabitants of 
moſt Nations lie under a Neceſſity of _ ſome 
woven Subſtance in order to cover their Naked- 
neſs; nor ought we to refle&t upon Providence 
for having given Birds Feathers, and moſt other 
brute Animals Hairs as a Covering and Defence, 


ſince in Man this Defect is ſupplied by LngenultY, 


— 
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and the Uſe of the Hands, by which he can pro- 
vide various Kinds of Garments, both for Orna- 
ment and Uſe. Formerly Weaving was moft 
id commonly the Taſk of the Women, ſo that La- 
n dies of Diſtinction were not aſham'd of being 
y employ'd in this Work. Thus Penelope, in the 
|= Abſence of Uly/ſes, is faid to have deceived her 
— Suiters by weaving and unweaving a Web. Thus 
. alſo Virgil, in Aneid lib. 2. when deſcribing the 
, Funeral of Pallas, mentions two embroider'd 
0 Cloaks produced by Æncas, and 7 


r n illi Leta laborum, 
Ipſa ſuis guondam manibus Sidonia Dido 
Fecerat, & tenui telas diſcreverat auro. 


. But at preſent the Vulgar are only employ' d in 
weaving, and Women of Diſtinction never learn 
more than the Art of Embroidery and working 
Flowers with the Needle. Octavius Ferrarius, 
in lib, re Veſtiaria, informs us, that there were 
two kinds of Weaving, the one far more ancient 
than the other, in which the Women in a ſtand- 
ing Poſture wove upwards and to the Height ; 
and the other, in which in a fitting Poſture they 
wove downwards, which he ſays was the Inven- 
tion of the Ægyptians, who thruſt the Shuttle 
downwards, or drew it towards their Breaſt. ' At 
preſent the Women weave ſitting, tho' they are 

| ſometimes obſerv'd to ſtand. This is certainly 
laborious Work, ſince it at once employs both 
Hands, Arms, Feet, Back, and all the other 
Parts of the Body. The Countrywomen in the 
Wiater-time, when not employ'd in tilling the 
Ground, weave Linnen or Flaxen Webs; and it 

it is reckon'd ſcandalous for an unmazrie} Woman 

is | ”y to 
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to be ignorant of this Art, which is generally the 
whole of the Portion her Huſband receives with 
her. Weaving is then an hard and Jaboriuus 
Taſk, eſpecially to Women, who, if pregnant, 
eaſily have Abortion, and a Train of ſubſequent 
Calamities brought on by that Means, Women 
therefore employed in weaving ought to be vigo- 
Tous, healthy and robuſt, otherwiſe they ſuccumb 
to the hard Labour, and are in their old Age 
forced to quit it. But beſides the Profits of weay- 
ing, Women generally reap this Advantage from 
tt, that their Menſtruation is eaſy 3 for it rarely 
happens that Women thus employ'd have their 
Menſes ſuppreſs'd, but rather have them diſcharg'd 
too copiouſly, when they work too hard about 
the Jime of their Approach; ſo that when young 
Women complain to me of the irregular or inoz- 
dinate Diſcharge of their Menſes, I generally ad- 
viſe them to conſult with working Women, or 
thoſe employ'd in weaving, rather than with Phy- 
 ficians. Since theſe Women, fond of earning as. 
much as poſſible, go to work immediately after 
their Meals, they mult greatly injure the Stomach 
and Concoction; for by the exceſſive and intenſe 
Labour, the Fermentation is diſturb'd, an imper- 
fect Chy le forced into the Lacteals, and the Maſs 
of Blood fill'd with Crudities. Weavers, unlels 
very ſtrong and robuſt, are alſo generally much 
afflicted with Laſſitudes of the whole Body, eſpe- 
cially of the Arms, Back and Legs; for in weav- 
ing broad Cloth, two Men are employ'd in thruſt- 
ing the Speel back and fore to each other, and 
then puſhing home the Shuttle. But Linnen and 
Silk Weavers are exempted from one Diſadvan- 
tage to which Cloth Weavers are ſubjected, and 


which ariſes from the ungrateful Smell of the » 
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with which the Wool is moiſten'd. Thus their 
Bodies ſmell ſtrong, their Breath ſometimes ſtinks, 
and their Eyes become red, which alſo happens 
to all thoſe employ'd in handling Wool moiſten'd 
with Oil. 2 4 
Meavers of all kinds, for the Preſervation of 
Health, ought to work but moderately, and not 
to Exceſs; and in order to remove the Wearineſs, 
gentle Frictions of the Thighs, Legs and Arms, 
with Oil of ſweet Almonds, are to be uſed. Cloth 
Weavers ought alſo to keep themſelves as clean as 
poſſible, and on holy Days at leaſt to put on clean 
Linnen, and waſh their Hands, Arms and Legs, 

with perfum'd Wines. As for the Shearers of 
the Cloth, whoſe Buſineſs is alſo very laborious, 
eſpecially to the Arms and Hands, they are to- 
preſerve Health, and prevent Diſeaſes, by the 
ſame Means recommended for the Weavers. 


| . 
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CHAP * 
Of the Diſeaſes of BRASIE RS. 


AM ON G the various Metals dug out of the 
Bowels of the Earth, Iron and Braſs are of 
moſt general Uſe, ſince they are employ'd to far 
more numerous Purpoſes in Life than Silver or 
Gold. Thus the Mexicans,. to whom Nature, 
inſtead of Iron and Braſs, has given Gold and 
dilver, are ſaid. to have envy'd the Europears who 
tought with Weapons of Iron and Steel. Braſs: 
then was greatly uſed, even in the earlieſt Times, 
as we find from Athenæus, who tells us, that 
Plato and Lycurgus in their Republics, decreed, 
1 1 4 We | that 
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that no other Metals were neceffary to human 
Life, except Iron and Braſs, of the latter of 
which Money was coin'd. But we here conſider 
the Diſeaſes incident to Braſiers, and not thoſe to 
which Perſons who work in Braſs Mines are ſub- 
ject, fince theſe are already treated. In every 
ity almoſt then, Braſiers are employ d from 
Morning till Night, in hammering the Braſs, and 
rendering it ductile, for making various kinds of 
Veſſels and Utenſils. By this continual and loud 
Noiſe, not only their Ears, but alſo their whole 
Heads, are gr affected; ſo that Braſiers are 
y dull of Hearing, and when they become 
old for the moſt part totally deaf; for the Drum 
of the Ear, by the continual Action of the Sound 
and Noiſe upon it, loſes its natural Tenſion, and 
the Repercuſſion of the internal Air on the Sides 
of the auditory Paſſage greatly weakens and ſpoils 
the Organs of Hearing. The like Misfortune is 
ſaid to happen to thoſe who live near the Cataracts 
of the River Nile in Egypt, ſince they are all 
render d deaf by the Noiſe of the falling Water. 
Braſiers and Gold- beaters alſo become gibbous, in 
conſequenee of the crooked Poſture in which they 

continually ſit. 

BhBeſides theſe Diſorders of the Head and Ears, 
Braſiers are alſo ſubject to violent Diſeaſes of the 
Stomach and Lungs; for whilſt they hammer the 
Braſs, noxious Effluvia ariſe from it, and enter 
their Mouths, Stomachs and Lungs, as they 
themſelves confeſs. Various Medicines ave pre- 
. pared of Braſs, ſuch as Flowers of Braſs, Fil- 
- igs of Braſs and Verdigreaſe, all of which are 
poſſeſs d of an emetic and corroſive Quality. The 
corroſive and drying Quality of the Braſs is there- 
fore perceiv'd by Brafiers, when they inſpire it 
with the common Air. Perſons of this * 
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ſion inform me, that theſe noxious Exhalations 
produce no Diſorders of the Eyes, which is agree- 
able to the Aſſertion of Macrobius, who tells us, 
that Lippitudes and Inflammations of the Eyes are 
cured by working in Braſs Mines; for which 
Reaſon 'tis cuſtomary with ſome Perſons to pre- 
pare Collyviums with Braſs. . 2 
The Ears may be fill'd with Cotton, in order 
to hinder their internal Parts from being injur'd by 
the Noiſe ; and when they are weaken'd and con- 
cuſs'd, they may be anointed with Oil of ſweet A- 
monds. As for the Diſorders of the Lungs pro- 
duced by inſpiring the Air impregnated with the 
Metalic Exhalations, they are moſt effectually 
remov'd by Emulſions of ſweet Almonds, or of 
Melon and Gourd Seeds, in Water of Violets, 
or Barley-Water. Whey and Milk Meats are 
alſo recommended for the ſame Purpoſe. But if 
a Braſier is naturally of a dry Conſtitution, and 
ſubject to Diſorders of the Lungs, nothing is 
more expedient than his quitting the Buſineſs and 
applying to ſome other; for Gain ought never to 
be preferr*d to Health and Life. When a Braſier 
is ſeiz'd with any acute Diſorder, ſuch as a Fe- 
ver, it will be of Advantage to the Phyfician to 
know the Patient's Profeſſion; for as in acute 
Fevers a Ringing of the Ears often happens, the 
Phyſician ought not to be terrified at this Symp- | 
tom, becauſe Hippocrates makes it a fatal Sign; 
for it is not ſurpriſing, that, in a Tradeſman of 
this kind, an uncommon Dulneſs of Hearing, 
and Ringing of the Ears ſhould be obſerv'd : For 
which Reaſon the Phyſician is immediately to at- 
tempt the Cure of the Diſorders of 'the Lungs 
by copious and moiſtening Emulſions, left the 

 Drynels 
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Dryneſs of the Patient's Habit ſhould be aug- 
- mented by the Violence. of the Fever. 


ä 
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; CHAP. VE. 
Of the Diſeaſes of Carpenters, Joiners, and 
. other Perſons who work in Woad. 


1 F we except Corn, Nature has beſtow'd no- 
thing more uſeful upon Mortals than Trees 
and Woods; ſo that Pliny in Pref. ad lib. 12. 
tells us, That the firſt Aliments conſiſted of 
6 their ſofter Leaves, and the firſt Garments 
were prepared of their Barks.“ But after the 
Uſe of the Saw was invented, Trees were cut 
into Boards, for the building of Houſes, and a 
thouſand other Purpoſes in Life. That the whole 
Town of Lyons in France was formerly built en- 
tirely of Wood, is not improbable; for Seneca 
informs us, that it was totally burnt in one Night; 
fo that next Morning the Country People in the 
Neighbourhood miſſing it, were ſurprized what 
was become of it; and Seneca on this Occaſion 
commiſerating the Calamities incident to Man- 
kind, exclaims, diu Sylva, momento Cinis] The 
Town which had long been a Wood, was in a 
Moment laid in Aſhes. And even at preſent in 
ſome northerly Countries whole Towns are built 
of Wood: Thus in Mu ſcouy, for inſtance, there 
are immenſely large Shops fill'd with finifh'd 
Wooden Houſes of all Sizes,. according to the 
Purchaſer's Taſte; fo that a Perſon may there 
have a compleat Houle in a few Days convey'd to 
"ho! 
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Tho? the Workers in Wood are diſtributed 
into various Claſſes, ſuch as Coach-makers, 
Coopers, Ship-Carpenters and Carvers; yet in 
general all theſe Branches are laborious, and none 
of them more ſo than that of Sawing, which, 
by Hippocrates in lib. I. de Diæta, is elegantly 
deſcrib'd in the following Manner; In ſawing 
% Wood one Man draws and another protrudes 
ce the Saw reciprocally; and the Man who is 
t undermoſt, by drawing downwards, aſſiſts the 
„ Protruſion of him who is uppermoſt, other- 
« wiſe the Saw would not go downwards; but 
if they uſe too much Violence, they mangle 
ce and ſpoil their Work.” The uppermoſt Per- 
fon has the moſt laborious Part of the Work, 
ſince he muſt continually draw up a large and 
weighty Saw; whereas the undermoſt Perſon 
ſuſtains a conſiderable Loſs, by the continual fall- 
ing of the Saw-duſt into his Eyes and Mouth. 
Hence ariſe a Redneſs and Pain of the Eyes, 
for ſuch Perſons are oblig'd to wink almoſt con- 
tinually. = | 
Turners alfo, eſpecially thoſe who work on the 
Box, the Olive, or the Turpentine Trees; find: 
their Buſineſs very laborious, ſince with their 
Hands and Arms they are continually oblig'd wo 
hold and direct the Chiſſel, whilſt their right 
Foot and Leg are no leſs perpetually employ d 
in turning round the Wood. They muſt alſo 
have their Eyes conſtantly and attentively fix'd 
on their Work, by which Means they are conſi- 
derably injured, ſince by the Circumgyration of 
the Wood, their Spirits and Humours contract. a 
kind of vertiginous Motion. Carpenters and 
Joiners receive almoſt no Harm from the Matter 
on. which. they work, except from the Cyprus. 


Wood, 
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Wood, the diſagreeable Smell of which in ſome 
produces an intenſe Pain of the Head, 
The beſt Advice I can give to Tradeſmen of 
this kind, in order to prevent Diſeaſes, is, not to 
overwork themſelves, and by that means bring on 
Diſorders which may for a time incapacitate 
them for their Buſineſs. Soft Frictions with Oil 
are alſo ſalutary for iters, and all other 
Tradeſmen fatigued with exceflive Labour. They 
are alſo to preſerve and defend their Sight, by 
frequent Intermiſſions from Labour; and if their 
Eyes ſhould be ſeiz d with a Pain or Redneſs, 
they are to be waſh'd with temperate Subſtances, 
ſuch as Barley-water, Water of = and 


Women's Milk. When Carpenters are ſeiz d 
with acute Diſeaſes from other Cauſes, the more 
powerful and efficacious Remedies are to be ex- 
hibited with the ſame Cautions, as to other 
Tradeſmen whoſe Strength is exhauſted by exceſ- 
ſive Labour. - 
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Of tbe Difeaſes of CuTLERs and RAzok- 
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| I AM of Opinion, that moſt Arts, in ſome 
or other, injure their Profeſſors. Thus 
*tis certain from Experience that Sword-Cutlers 
and the Makers of Razors and Lancets, by con- 
tinually and attentively fixing their Eyes upon 
the Grindſtone, which is turn'd round with ex- 
ceſſive Velocity, have the Tone of their Eyes 
impair'd, and in Proceß of Time their Sight re - 
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der'd dull, Some of them alfo, eſpecially thoſe 

who have weak Heads, are, after working a 
whole Day, not only ſubject to vertiginous Dir. 
orders, but alſo imagine that they ſee the Stone 
turning before their Eyes. Tis probable, that 
by this external and occaſtonal Cauſe the Humours 
of the Eye, eſpecially the aqueous, which 1s na- 

irally moveable, and the animal Spirits are put 
into a gyratory Motion, by which means the na- 
tural Oeconomy of the Eye is perverted. I knew 
a ſkilful Razor-Maker, who, after working for a 
whole Day, was generally afflicted with violent 
Inflammations and Redneſs of the Eyes, nor 
could he charge this Misfortune upon any other 
Cauſe or Circumſtance than his Buſineſs. I after- 
wards convers'd with other Tradeſmen of the 
ſame Claſs, who all complain'd\ of Diſorders of 
the Eyes. Tis alſo a conſiderable Labour with 
the right Foot, to turn the Wheel which conveys 
the ſame Motion to the Stone, but moſt of them 
have now freed themſelves from this Piece of Fa- 
tizue, by employing Boys or Men for this Pur- 
pole. Their Hands however and Arms muſt 
contract a conſiderable Laſſitude, by being ſo con- 
ſtantly employ'd ; but no Parts of their Bodies 
are more injur'd than their Eyes, ſo that they 
ought to have frequent Intermiſſions from Work, 
and uſe the ſame Methods of Preſervation re- 
commended for Watch-Makers and other Tradeſ- 
men, who work upon ſmall and minute Objects. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Diſeaſes of BRICk-MAK ERS. 


T5 ſufficiently credible that the firſt Men had 
not Houſes erected by Art and Induſtry, 
ſince, according to the Poet, 5 = 


. 4 parvas 
Præberet ſpelunca domos, ignemg; laremg; 
Et pecus & dominos communi clauderet umbra. 


But afterwards Shades were made of Reeds and 
Straw; but theſe not anſwering the End, Cot- 
tages were erected of Stone and Mortar, and co- 
ver'd with broad Fleaks of Stone: Some of theſe 
are {till to be ſeen in wild and mountainous Places. 
But as in plain and inland Places, Stones could 
not be found for erecting Houſes, Bricks were 
invented for that Purpoſe. Brick-making 'then 
is an highly ſervile and laborious Work, and as 
ſuch was impoſed upon the 1/raelites in Egypt. 
We ſhall therefore conſider the Diſorders incident 
to Brick-Makers. As this Claſs of Men firſt ex- 
poſe themſelves to the Heat of the Sun in forming 
the Bricks, and then to a greater Heat in laying 
them in the Furnaces, their Bodies muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be dry and indurated, in conſequence of 
which they are highly ſubje& to acute Diſorders, 
ſuch as malignant, and frequently inflammatory 
Fevers; for as they are expos'd to all the Inju- 


ries of the Weather, to Cold in the — to 
eat 
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Heat in the Middle of the Day, are often wet 
with Rain, and live on coarſe Aliments, tis 
no Wonder they ſhould be ſubject to violent Diſ- 
orders; on the contrary, tis rather to be won- 
der'd at that they ſhould for any conſiderable 
Time ſupport ſo laborious an Employment. The 
Fevers of Brick-Makers are generally attended 
with a Delirium ; and if they ſhould recover, 
they are afterwards much ſubject to chronical 
Diſorders, fuch as Quartans, Cachoxies, and fre- 
quently Dropſies. As Brick-Makers-are gene- 
rally poor, when they are ſeiz'd with a Fever 
they either confine themfelves at home, and 
commit the Cure to Nature, or are convey'd to 
the publick Hoſpitals, where, with the reſt, they 
are treated with the uſual Remedies, ſuch as Ve- 
neſection and Purging, without the Phyſician's 
knowing that they are exhauſted by long and hard 
Labour. | 
In the Beginning of Brick-Makers Fevers, a 
Bottle of ſweet Water would prove highly bene- 
ficial for waſhing off the Naſtineſs adhering to 
their Bodies, And the Pores of the Skin being 
relax'd and open'd, a Diſcharge of the febrile 
Heat would be procured ; but at preſent Baths 
are not ſo much uſed as formerly. In ancient 
Rome it was cuſtomary for Tradeſmen, after the 
Labours of the Day, to repair to the publick 
Baths, where they at once remov'd the Sordes 
and Wearineſs their Bodies had contracted ; for 
which Reaſon they were leſs ſubject to Diſeaſes 
than ovr*modern Tradeſmen. * of all 
Ranks and Conditions frequented the Baths, In 
the Infancy of the Chriſtian Church, not only 


Men, but alſo Women, whether married or un- 
married, uſed Baths, /as is obvious from a Letter 


of 
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of St. Ferom's to Euflachius, where he tells him, 
that if a, Virgin is to uſe the Bath, either for the 
ſake of Cleanlineſs or Health, it ought to be in a 
dark-Place, or by Night, becauſe the former Sim- 
plicity of the Baths had degenerated into a ſuperflu- 
ous Pomp and Luxury. Seneca, in Epiſt. 89. when 
deſcribing the Country Retirement of Scipio, after 
he had ſubdued Africa, ſpeaks in the following 
Manner: This General, who was the Terror 
© of Carthage, waſh' d his Body when fatigued 
« with rural Labours ; but he did nor waſh ever 

Day, for Perſons who record the ancient Cul 
* toms of the Town, affirm, that the Inhabi- 
“ tants only waſh'd their Hands and Legs every 
„Day, and the whole Body on Holy-days.” 
For Brick-Makers then, who are almoſt conti- 
nually beſmear'd with Clay, Bathing is highly ex- 
pedient both for preventing and curing Diſorders. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Dijeaſes of thoſe who work in Pits, 


As Brick-Makers are expoſed to the Heat of 
the Sun and Fire, ſo thoſe who work in Pits 
are expoſed to cold and exceſſive Moiſture, even in 
the Middle of the Summer ; for they cannot work 
in the Spring and Winter, when the Earth 
abounds ſo much with Water, Since then the 
Summer is the proper Seaſon either for making 
new or cleanſing old Pits, every one muſt per- 
ceive to how great Danger thoſe employ d in this 
Work are expoſed to, ſince they have ſo many 
= = Tranſitions 
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Tranſitions from cold to hot, from dry to moiſt, 
and from moiſt to dry. By a long Continuance 
therefore in thoſe Places, which are both cold and 
moiſt by the Collections of Water, the Pores of the 
Skin are eaſily conſtricted, and Perſpiration injured, 
which is ſucceeded by acute and malignant Fevers. 
Malignant Fevers may alſo proceed from another 
Cauſe, namely, the fetid Exhalations of Pits, eſpe- 
cially in Hills and mountainous Places, where the 
Sulphur, Nitre, and other Minerals, corrupt the 
Juices and animal Spirits of the Workmen. But 
in plain and low-lying Grounds the Diggers are 
not ſo much injured. F 
In the Fields about Modena are the celebrated 
Pits, which yield the pureft and whiteſt Petroleum 
of any in Europe, On the Top of the Feftine 
Mount is a ſmall Plain, in which are various Pits, 
both old and new, in which Petroleum is found 
floating on the Water. Theſe Pits are very deep, 
and can only be made with a Chiſſel and Mallet, 
becauſe the whole Mountain conſiſts of Flint. 
When a Pit therefore is ſunk, the Labourers are 
greatly injured by the noxious Smell with which 
the whole adjacent Air is impregnated; for I re- 
member when I went to ſee the Pits, I perceiv'd 
the Smell of Petroleum, when I was about a 
Mile diſtant from them. Sometimes the Digger 
breaks ſome Veins of Petroleum, which flowing 
out copiouſly, forces him to call for Aſſiſtance 
in order to draw him up, for fear of a Suffocation, 
and after he is taken up he is for ſome time afflic- 
ted with a Difficulty of Breathing. Tis alſo re- 
ported, that ſome of theſe Diggers were miſerably 
ſuffocated by the breaking of a large Vein of Pe- 
troleum. Concerning the Petroleum of the Fe/- 
tine Mount, I formerly printed a Letter directed 
2 to 


: on 
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to the Governor of the Paduan Gardens, and at 
the ſame time took Care to have the Work of 


Pranciſcus Aregſtus, concerning the Petroleum 
of the Zebinean Hill reprinted. The Petroleum 


of this Hill is eaſily obtain'd, ſince in a certain 
deep Valley is a ſmall Pit in which it floats on 


the Water. But this Petroleum is red, and far 
inferior to that of the Feſtine Mount, which is 


extremely white, and of a leſs ungrateful Smell, 
There are other kinds of Diggers about Modena, 
who do not work in the Summer, but in the 
Middle of Winter. The Pits however theſe 


make are far different from the others, ſince they 
yield nothing but an highly pure and limpid Wa- 


ter, concerning the ſurpriſing Courſe of which I 


| bave publiſh'd a Phyſico-hydroſtatical Treatiſe. 


As it would be too tedious minutely to deſcribe 


theſe Pits, I ſhall only obſerve, that in digging | 


them there occur alternately various Strata, ſome- 
times of a eretacious and ſometimes of a marſhy 
Earth, under which lies a ſandy Stratum mix'd 
with a ſmall Quantity of viſcid Subſtance ; and 


when the Diggers come to this, they think their 


Work finiſh'd, ſince they then perceive the Noiſe 
of the lowing Water. This ſandy Stratum they 
perforate with a large Piercer about two or three 


Ells deep, upon which the Water guſhes upwarcs 


with ſuch Impetuoſity as ſoon to fill the Pit, after 
which it flows conſtantly. In digging theſe Pits 
many Curioſities are found, ſuch as large T rees, 
Bongs, and other Subſtances. 

his is an highly ſordid and laborious Employ- 
ment, for ſince the Workmen are obliged to con- 
tinue in theſe Pits for almoſt a Month in the 
Winter- time, becauſe in Summer they cannot 


work on account of the Exhalations, but 5 
| the 
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the Winter have no Exhalations, and are as warm. 
as in a Stove, by means of their Labour and the. 
Concentration of the Heat; and ſince they are 
frequently drawn up in profuſe Sweats, they muſt 
neceſſarily be afflicted with all the Diſorders ariſing 
from an injured Perſpiration. Pit-Diggers in ge- 
neral are ſubje& to Diſorders of the Breaſt, De- 
fuxions and Cachexies, on account of their bad 
Aliments, ſo that when they are forty or at moſt 
fifty Years of Age, they generally quit their Buſi- 
neſs and Life at the ſame Time. | 

Theſe Labourers are to be cured, when they 
are afflicted either with acute or chronical Difor- 
ders, by reſtoring the Perſpiration long obſtructed 
in the dank Pits, by correcting and purifying the 
Juices, and by recruiting the exhauſted Strength. 
It is alſo expedient in the Beginning to uſe fre- 
quent Frictions of the whole Body with Aetius's 
Ointment, to apply Cupping-glaſſes, and to waſh 
the Legs and Arms with generous W ine, in which 
have been boil'd the Leaves of Sage and Laven- 
der, and the Flowers of Roſemary. Cupping 
alſo, with Scarification on the Back, is a cele- 
brate! Remedy for hard-working Tradeſmen. 
Moderate Veneſection is to be uſed, or the Hæ- 
morrhvidal Veins open'd by Leeches. They are 
alſo to be purg'd, tho' very gently. leſt their 
dtrength ſhould be too much exh aſt d; ſince, 
according to Hippocrates, in Sect. 2. Aph. 36. 
exceſſive purging is not ſalutary to Perſons who 
live on bad Aliments. ; 
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Of the Diſeaſes of Salroxs, and Perſons 


' employed in Rowing, 

HUman Happineſs and mutual Commerce are 

by no Art more effectually promoted than 
by Sailing, which, by conveying the Commodi- 
ties of one Country to another, may be ſaid to 
join the Eaſt and the Weſt, the North and the 
South together. This Art was formerly ſo much 
efteem'd, that its Inventors were dignified with 
divine Honours. Thus the Argonants, who fail'd 
for Calches,arenumber'd among the Heroes,and the 
Ships which convey'd them, are by the Poets tranſ- 
lated to Heaven. How much then would theAntients 
be ſurpriz'd, if they had ſeen the Perfection to 
which our modern Navigation is arriv'd ! Let us 


© therefore enquire into the Diſorders incident to 


Sailors ; by which Word I do not mean thoſe 
who go to Sea for the ſake of Pleaſure or Com- 
merce, but thoſe who conſtantly work the Ship, 
Theſe then, as well as Rowers, and others of a 
like Claſs, are ſubject to acute DiſoNders of all 
kinds, on account of their Method of Life, and 


the Hardſhips to which they are expoſed. They 


are alſo ſubject to chronical Diſeaſes, which how-. 
ever are not ſo long protracted as thoſe of Land- 


Tradeſmen. Before the Uſe of the Loadſtone 


was diſcovered, Navigation was a laborious Taſk, 


ſince in Night-time the Sailors were oblig'd to 


have 


of SAILORS, Sc. _—_— _ 
have their Eyes continually fix'd on the polar Star, 
in order to know how to direct their dubious 
Courſe, whereas: by the Aſſiſtance of the Com- 
paſs the Pilot ſteers the Helm with more Certainty 
and Safety. | | 2 
Sailors expoſed to the Fury of the Winds and 
Waves, the Inclemency of the Weather, and 
a thouſand other Hardſhips accompanying Sailing, 
are moſt ſubject to acute Diſeaſes, eſpecially ma- 
lignant and inflammatory Fevers, which do «not 
laſt long, ſince they are ſoon terminated either by 
a bad or laudable Criſis: Nor in fuch Caſes are 
Medicinal Precepts to be much regarded; but, as 
Celſus adviſes, efficacious Medicines exhibited with 
the utmoſt Expedition. Sailors have Meticines 
along with them, and: Surgeons to exhibit them. 
Preparations: therefore of Theriaca and Bezoar 
are above all other Things beneficial for forcing 
the peccant Humours from the moſt violent Parts 
of the Body, and expelling them by Sweat. 
Theſe Medicines are to be exhibited in far larger 
Doſes than to Patients at Land, becauſe as the 
Aliments of Sailors are coarſe and of bad Quali- 
ties, their Diſorders muſt of courſe be far more 
malignant. Thomas Bartholine, quoted by Bon- 


tus, in Medicin. Septentrional, aſſerts, that at Sea 


Medicines ought to be a third ſtronger than at 
Land, which holds true not only of Purgatives, 
but alſo of Diaphoretics, Diuretics, and all other 
kinds of Medicines. Jobannes de Vigo, Surgeon 
to Pope Julius the ſecond, has a particular Chap- 
ter on the Fevers of Sailors, where he orders the 
more generous Remedies to be exhibited, ſince 
tis to be ſuppos'd, that on account of their coarſe. 
Aliments, ſalted Fleſhes, bad Bread, and half- 
putrid Water, their Humours are ſo highly pec- 
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Cant, that the Diſorder will not yield to common 
Remedies. As Bartholine and Fobannes de Vige 
give theſe Cautions with reſpect to Perſons at Sea, 


during particular Voyages, how much more are 


they neceſſary with reſpect to the Sailors them. 


| ſelves, and other Workmen, who ſpend the whole 


of their Lives at Sea. 


But among the whole Claſs of Sea-faring Men, 


none are ſubject to more Hardſhips and Diſeaſes 
than thoſe miſerable Slaves who tug inceſſantly at 
the Oars of the Galleys; for when theſe Men 
are ſeiz d with acute Diſorders, they are ſoon re- 
leas'd from their Slavery by a grateful and wel- 
come Death. Tis however ſurpriſing to obſerve, 
that vaſt Numbers of Rowers, who toil both 
Night and Day, are nevertheleſs fat and freſh- 
colour'd; the Reaſon of which, according to 
Lord Verulam, in Sylva Sylvarum, Cont. 8. 255 


738. is, Becauſe a ſedentary Life in ſome 


<< meaſure ſupports the Stomach, which is ren- 
4 der'd penſile or hanging by much ſtanding or 
« walking. Hence thoſe Employments molt 
cc contribute to the Prolongation of Life, which 
s rather agitate the Limbs than the Stomach and 
se Abdomen, ſuch as Rowing and Sawing.” 

The whole Crews of Ships are ſometimes ſeiz'd 
with epidemic Diſorders, either from a foreign 


and adventitious Cauſe, the Number and Crowd- 


ing of the Men, bad Aliments, corrupted Waters, 
or the exceflive Frights of ſome in Storms, who 
being by this means ſeiz'd with malignant and 

ilential Fevers,convey the Contagion to others. 
Tn this Caſe there is no flying from the Diſorder, 
and the only Thing a Perſon can do is to commit 
the Event to Providence, tho' in long Voyages 

| | | gvery 
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every Sailor ought to uſe Preparations of The- 


riaca. N | 
Sailors are alſo ſubje to other very trouble- 
ſome, tho” not ſo dangerous Diſorders ; for they 
are often afflited with a violent Coſtiveneſs, 
which is principally owing to their .coarſe and 
hard Aliments, their ſmoak'd and falted Fleſhes, 
and their Sea-Bread, which is by Pliny recom- 
mended for ſtopping Fluxes. The Coftiveneſs of 
Sailors is by Helmont in Blaſbum N. 36. aſcrib'd 
to the Sea-Air and the Rolling of the Ship; for 
as Perſons at Sea, eat a great deal more than thoſe 
at Land, and diſcharge leſs by Stool, much muſt 
be diſſipated and eliminated from the Body by in- 
ſenſible Perſpiration, and Coſtivoneſs thus pro- 
duced ; for, according to Hippocrates, the Re- 
laxation of the Skin produces ſuch an Effect. But 
I think it better patiently to bear this Coſtive- 
nefs, than to attempt its Removal by Medicines 
taken internally, which would afterwards increaſe 
the Diſorder, ſince Clyſters cannot be uſed, nor 
proper Materials for them commodiouſly had on 
board Ships. Sailors. are alſo afflicted with ob- 
ſtinate Watchings, on account of the vaſt Charge 
committed to their Care and Vigilance. "They 
are alſo ſubje& to pruriginous Diſorders all over 
their Bodies, on account of the Sordes collected - 
on the Skin by inſenſible Perſpiration ; for it is 
hardly poſſible for Men to keep themſelves clean 
on board a Ship, ſince they often have not Water 
to waſh their Hands and Faces, much leſs to waſh 
their Linnens, for which Reaſon they ſwarm 
with Lice. Beſides, there are ſuch Numbers of 
Buggs on board Ships, that 'tis impoſſible to 
eſcape their Bites, and the diſagreeable Smell pro- 
ceeding from them produces a Nauſea and Vomit- 
3 — ing. 
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ing. Thoſe Rowers, wha for the moſt part 
have nothing on their Feet, are ſubject to Ulcers. 


in their Legs, which are ſqualid and dry, as pro- 


ceeding from a ſalſuginous Humour. "Theſe are 


to be cured like the ſimilar Ulcers of Fiſhermen, 
Sailors are alſo frequently afflicted with violent Ce- 
phalagias, eſpecially in Voyages to the Eat and 
Ft Indies; for when they paſs the Equinoxial 
Eine, and go from the temperate to the. torrid 
Zone, they. are ſeiz d with violent Head-achg, 


and an exceſſive Uneaſineſs both of Body and 


Mind. For theſe Reaſons, Sailors and Sea-faring 
Men rarely live ſo long as thoſe who paſs their 
Time, at Land. The Reader, for his further Sa- 


tisfaction, may conſult Glaubert Conſolatio Navi- 


gantium. 
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C HAP. XI; 
07 the Diſeaſes of HUNTSMEN. 


HAT Hunting is among the earlieſt Arts, is 

ſufficiently obvious from the ſacred Scripture, 
where it is ſaid that Lamech, who undeſignedly 
kill'd Cain with a Dart, was a i Hunter, 
and the Inventor of many Arts. In theſe carly 
Days tis probable that Hunting, even before A- 


griculture was known, was uſed for ſupplying the 


Neceſſaries of Life, and only became a Diver- 
ſion when Towns and Cities were built, _ a 
©, | Mo B N rude 
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rude and barbarous exchang'd for a ſocial and hu- 
mane Life. At preſent the Exerciſe of Hunting is 
not ſo univerſally tolerated as it was in former 
Times, fince Princes and Men of Fortune debar 
the Vulgar from hunting in certain Parts, that 
the Game may be the better preſerv'd for their 
own Diverſion. Tho' Men of Fortune gene- 
rally bave Huntſmen and Fowlers, yet I princi- 
pally intend to treat of the Diſeaſes of thoſe who 
conſtantly follow this Buſineſs for the ſake of a 
Livelihood. Tis then no wonder if theſe Men 
ſometimes demand exorbitant Prices for their 
Capture, fince it often cofts them much Watch- 
ing, Fatigue and Toil, before they can obtain it; 
and which is ſtill worſe, often lays a Foundation 
for Diſeaſes which prove mortal to them. Tho' 
the poor Men, who conſtantly uſe this Art for 
the ſake of Bread, are moſt ſubjet to Diſeaſes 
and Misfortunes, yet there are not wanting In- 
uances of Princes and great Men, who in Hunt- 
ing have either been deſtroy'd by wild Beaſts, 
by Fatigue ſeiz'd with violent and mortal Diſor- 
ders. Nor is this to be wonder'd at, fince Hunt- 
ing is ſo agreeable to People of all Clafles, that 
for its fake they forget the Affairs of their Fami- 
lies, and without complaining. ſuſtain the various 
Exceſſes of Heat, Cold, Hunger and Fatigue. 
Thus Horace tells us, Manet ſub Jove frigido ve- 
nator, teneræ conjugis immemor. | 
I would not be thought to condemn Hunting, 
which is naturally a falutary Exerciſe, cures many 
chronical Diſorders, and prevents many violent 
Diſeaſes, fince, according to Khaſes, in a certain 
peſtilential Conſtitution, the Huntſmen remain'd 


free from the Plague. Beſides, Hunting is a 


Q 3 Diverſion 
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Diverſion which exerciſes not ſome, but all the 
Parts of the Body, as we are told by Galen, in 
lib. 2. de tuend valetud. for the Huntſman muſt, 
as Occaſion requires, walk, run, jump, ſtand 
ſometimes ſtraight and ſometimes erooked, cry, 

and in a Word exerciſe all the Parts of his Body, 
and that ſometimes in the Evening, ſometimes in 
the Night, ſometimes in the Winter, and under 
Rains; by which means he muſt become ſubje& 
to various Diſeaſes, eſpecially if tis his Buſineſs 
throughout the whole Year. 

Formerly Hunting was more laborious than at | 
preſer.t, ſince the Huntſman was oblig'd to be 
arm'd with a Bow and Arrows, and loaded with 
Hunting-Poles, all which were a great Incum- 
brance to. him. Beſides, he had Occaſion for 
ſtrong Arms, in order to bend his Bow; where- 
as our Guns, which are light and ſimple Inſtru- 
ments, produce greater Effects with far leſs 
Trouble. „ | 

Thoſe who are conſtant Huntſmen, as 
well as other Artificers, are ſubject to various 
Diſeaſes, according to the Seaſon of the Year, 
tho' moſt generally their Diſorders are of the 
acute kind. Thus during the Summer they are 
ſeiz'd with burning Fevers, a dry Cholera, and 
Dyſenteries, becauſe the bileous Humours are by 
the Heat, Hunger and Thirſt, exalted to the 
higheſt Degree of Acrimony. But in the Win- 
ter, as the Cold eaſily conſtriats the Pores of their 
Skin after a few ſlight Sweats, they generally fall 
into ſome of the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, ſuch a 
Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies. They are allo 
ſubject to violent Cephalalgias, becauſe the Head 
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uncommon thing for Huntſmen to be afflicted 
with Hernias, brought on by jumping and leap- 


ing when in Purſuit of their Prey. 
How theſe Diſorders are to be cured, will be 


no Myſtery to a ſkilful Phyſician; for in treat- 
ing the Diſeaſes of this Claſs of Tradeſmen, we 
are to obferve that their Strength is exhauſted by 


Fatigue, rather than impair'd by the Redundance 


of peccant Humours ; ſo that we are to proceed 
cautiouſly in the Uſe of the more important Re- 
medies; for ſuch Patients cannot bear violent 


rather diminiſhes than augments the Body : For 
which Reaſon, Galen was of Opinion, that 


Huntſmen ought to be of hardy and robuſt Con- 


ſtitutions, and not to indulge themſelves in any 
Exceſs, for fear of impairing their Strength, and 
bringing on various Diſeaſes, Thus Hippocrates, 
in Epidem. lib. 7. N. 58. tells us of a certain 


Eunuch, who became dropfical by hunting and 


running. Hunting is by no means the fit Pro- 
vince of Eunuchs and effeminate Perſons, but of 
hardy, vigorous, and robuſt Men; in treating 
whoſe Diforders we are to proceed cautiouſly, 


principally endeavouring to attemperate the Hu- 


mours, by diſpoſing them to a cutaneo us Diſ- 
charge; for when Men of this Claſs are ſeiz d 


with acute Diſorders, they are more ſpeedily re- 


lieved by Diaphoretics than by any other kinds of 
Medicines. The Antients, for the Fevers of 
Huntſmen, order'd Batts; and tho? this Practice 


s at preſent exploded, yet if the Fever ariſes from 


Cold, and a Conſtriction of the cutaneous Pores, 
a Bath of ſweet Water may be very properly uſed. 
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than any other Parts of the Body. Nor is it an 
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purging and copious Veneſection, ſince Hunting 
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But when acute Diſeaſes terminate in theſe of the 
| Chronical kind, eſpecially in Quartans and other 
Species of Intermittents, omitting Deobſtruents, 
and the Uſe of the Bark, we are to remit them 


to the moderate Uſe of their Employment in or- 


der to have Health reftor'd by that which before 
deſt roy d it. | . 

Fowlers and Bird-Catchers, by their exceſſive 
Labour, Sweats, and Fatigues, are alſo ſubject to 
various Diſeaſes, fuch as Tertian and Quartan 
Fevers 3 nor are they exempted from acute Diſ- 
orders; and ſuch of them as ply Night and Day 
in {mall Boats in the Lakes and Marſhes, are 
- «fitted with malignant Fevers, Cachaxies, and 


often Dxppſies, on account of the noxious Exha- 


lations and Moiſture of the Air. 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of the Diſeaſes of Soay-BoiLens, 
TH AT the Antients uſed Soap for cleaning 


their Clothes, is ſufficiently certain. Plim, 
in lib. 28. cap. 12. tells us, That Soap, which 


. 4 P 


* conſiſts of Sewet and Aſhes, was invented by 


« the French for beautifying their Hairs. 'I hc 
<< beſt is that prepar'd of Beech Aſhes, and Goats 
„ Sewet, and which may be either thick or li- 

“ quid, both of which are uſed by the Germans, 
% tho' more by the Men than the Women. 
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Galen, in Lib. de Medicamentis Simplicibus, men- 
tions Soap, which he ſays is of an abſtergent Na- 
ture, and compoſed of a Calx, a Lixivium, and 
Goats or Oxes Sewet. From this Account tis 
ſufficiently obvious, that there is a great Affinity 
between the Soap of the Antients and ours; for 
the Antients mix'd the Fat of various Animals 
with a Lixivium of-Lime and Aſhes, whereas at 
preſent we uſe Oil inſtead of the Sewet. Venice 
Soap is thought the beſt, and for that Reaſon 
large Quantities of it are convey'd to foreign 
Countries. As it would be tedious to give a par- 


ticular Detail of all the Steps of this Work, we 


ſhall only obſerve in general, that it is a very 
hard and laborious Buſineſs. Venice Soap there- 
fore has three Ingredients, Quick Lime, Aſhes, 
and Oil ; the Lime is obtain'd from the adjacent 
Mountains, and the Aſhes from Spain or Alex- 
andria, tho' the Workmen prefer thoſe brought 
from Spain in Balls. Of what Plants thefe Aſhes 
are made I am not certain, tho'. I believe they 
are prepar'd of thoſe which grow on the Sea» 


Coaſts. They firſt dilute and mix this Lime well 


with common Water, or when it cannot be had, 
with Sea-Water. With the Lime thus diluted, 
they mix the Aſhes previouſly ground in a Mill, 
adding freſh Water, if neceſſary, that the whole 
Maſs may become granulated, and acquire ſome 
Degree of Solidity. This Maſs they put into 
ſome Pits made for that Purpoſe, and throw upon 
it Water, which gradually imbibes the acrid Par- 
ticles of the Mixture, and deſcends thro* certain 
Paſſages into other Pits, repeating the Operation 
till they obtain a ſtrong and acrid Water like 
Aqua-fortis, When they have obtain'd a ſuffi- 
5 cient, 
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cient Quantity of this Water, they put a certain 
Portion of it into large Brafs Caſks, ſome Pan 
of which they leave empty. After this, with a 
briſk Fire, they boil this Water for a whole Day, 
and mix with it Oil of Olives, in ſuch a Propor- 
tion that the Oil is to the Water as one and an 
half, if it. is recent, but a little more if the Oil is 
old. This new Mixture they boil over a ſlower 
Fire, and every ſix Hours permit moſt, tho' not 
all of it, to paſs into other Caſks, and pouring 
freſh Quantities of the acrid Water into the 
former Caſks, repeat the Operation every fix 
Hours, obſerving. when the Matter begins to 
thicken. After which they pour it into ſquare 
Frames in an open Place, and when it is 
throughly cold they divide it into Wedges with 
proper Saws. 2 

The Workmen ſuſtain no Injury from the 
Matter on which they work; for tho' they 
| breathe an Air impregnated with acrid Particles, 
yet they labour under no Diſorder of the Breaſt, 
or any. other Part, but remain-robuſt and freſh- 
colour'd; only their Feet, which are without 
Shoes, and other Parts, are excoriated when the 
ſtrong and acrid Water reaches them. The 
greateſt Diſadvantage of this Buſineſs is, that 
the Workmens being oblig'd to labour hard in 
an hot Place, almoſt with a continual Fire in 
it, are often obliged to ſtep out for the ſake of 
the free Air. When therefore they are fo fool- 
hardy, as when over-heated to come abroad 
in the Winter Seaſon, they are generally ſeized 
with violent Coſtiveneſs, acute Fevers, and Dil- 
orders of the Breaſt, ſuch as Pleuriſies and Peri- 


pneumonies. Theſe Men alſo frequently * 
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mit Errors in Regimen, ſince when their Bodies 

are over-heated and parch'd, they often go to 
the Wine-houſes, and drink to Exceſs The 
| beſt Advice I can give to Soap- Boilers is, not to 
over- work themſelves ; and when they go abroad, 
eſpecially in the Winter, to have their Bodies, 
and eſpecially their Heads, well cover d. But 
when they are ſeiz'd with acute Fevers, they are 
to be reliev'd by ſpeedy and repeated Veneſection, 
and the other Remedies proper for the Cure of 
burning Fevers. 

From this Account of Soap we are enabled to 
explain the Nature of ſaponaceous Medicines, 
which are poſleſs'd of an abſtergent and cleanſ- 
ing Quality, which depends on the alcaline and 
lixivial Parts duly temperated and mixed with an 
oleous Subſtance ; for as in Soap, the Oil is 
mix'd with the acrid Water, in order to correct 
its acr1monious and corroſive Quality, ſo Nature 
has wiſely mix'd an oleous Subſtance with ſapo- 
nacious Medicines, in order to render their Ope- 
rations more mild and gentle. Thus the Herb 
Soap-wort, which, when long macerated, pro- 
duces a Froth like that of Soap, is ſaid to have 
ſuch an happy Mixture of acrid and pinguious 

Particles, as to remove the French Pox, by its 
2 abſtergent Quality, whether uſed in a Decoction 
by itſelf, or in Conjunction with other Sub- 
ſtances of a fimilar Nature. Thus alſo a Gua- 
Jacum, the moſt powerful Anti-venereal Re- 
medy, poſſeſſes oleous and acrimonious Parts 
duly mix'd. Oil therefore, by its mild and 
| gentle Nature, corrects Acrimony, and blunts 
the irritating Spiculæ; ſo that it may be juſtly 
ſaid to correct, both an alcaline Lixivial, and 8 
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